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No drum-beat rolis 
In dismal cadence, as they sadly bear 
To his last rest the king who reigned o’er 
souls ; 
No pageant there 
Such as men see when sceptered princes die ; 
No fuoeral of state ; but, moving slow, 
All heads uncovered as the dead goes by, 
Mute, awe-struck, sorrowing, the mourn- 
ers go 
Through the hushed streets. In that more 
praise behold 
Than in the laurel crown and harp of gold. 


Honor and age! 
Death takes bis harvest of the ripened 
sheaves, 
But takes not all; whatever be hie rage, 
Three things he leaves : 
A memory that shall live for countless years, 
And greener grow as lengthens out the 
time; 
The sorrow of good men, too deep for tears 
That rise from shallow fountains; flowiog 
rhyme, 
Part of our language, to be safd or sung 
Wherever wanders forth our English tongue. 


Death keeps no clutch 
On one whose lyre rang loud when those 
around 
E:sayed the strings with imitative touch 
And faintest sound. 
The man may die, the poet still survives ; 
Lives in his verse his soul forevermore, 
For works, not years, are measures of men’s 
lives. 
The years he had may be fourscore and 
four, 
And yet the poet’s age eternal be— 
All time can co-exist with such as he. 


So let him rest ; 
Give him a quiet grave in some lone spot. 
He needs no shaft of somber granite, lest 
He be forgot. 
His tomb ts builded high and founded deep ; 
His epitaph is in the verse he gave 
For all men’s comfort. Let none living weep 
For one who steps to glory from the grave : 
But rather joy that at fourscore and four, 
The poet dies to live forevermore. 
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BULGARIA AND THE CONGRESS 





BY PRESIDENT GEORGE WASHBURN. 


AT the time of the Crimean War the 
Bulgarians were almost unknown in Eu- 
rope. Only eight years ago a Bulgarian 
graduate of Robert College went to the 
University of Heidelberg, und one of the 
most distinguished professors there had no 
idea in what part of the world Bulgaria 
was to be found. 

But for the past two years these same 
Bulgarians have almost monopolized the 
attention of the statesmen of Europe, and 
now their fate is to be decided by the Con- 
gress of Berlin. If the members of that as- 
sembly understood the facts in regard to this 
nation, we might hope for a wise decision; 
but, as it is, the Austrian and Russian dele- 
gates are the only ones that are familiar with 
the history of Bulgaria for the last twenty- 
five years, and each of these powers is inter- 
ested in a misrepresentation of the facts. 
Bulgaria herself will, unfortunately, have 
no representative at the Congress to assert 
her rights. 


She demands essentially what was agreed 





upon in the treaty of St. Stephanos—the es- 
tablishment of a semi-independent province 
of Bulgaria, including all the country be- 
tween the Black Sea, the Balkans, and the 
Danube, as well as the greater part of 
Thrace and Macedonia, with a seaport on 
the Ageav. This demand is opposed 
by Greece, Austria, and England, and the 
Congress will probably establish two pro- 
vinces—one north of the Balkans and one 
south; the latter so constituted as to leave 
the Bulgarians in the minority, the major- 
ity being Turks and Greeks. Austria fa- 
vors this plan, because the Bulgarians are 
supposed by most etbnologists to be of 
Slavic origin. They speak a Slavic lan- 
guage, and she is unwilling to have a 
strong Slavic state built up in European 
Turkey, believing that it would be wholly 
under the influence of Russia. England 
fears Russian influence; but she opposes 
the demands of the Bulgarians chiefly be- 
cause she has decided to patronize and sup- 
port the Greeks, 

To understand the feeling of the Greeks 
we must go back to the earlier bistory of 


Turkey. 
The Bulgarians, before they were subju- 


gated by the Turks, were a powerful and 
independent nation. They more than once 
threatened to overthrow the Byzantine 
Empire. 

They were converted to Christianity in 
the eighth century, through the preaching of 
two missionaries, Cyril and Methodius, 
who have both been canonized by the East- 
ern Church. They retained their national 
church organization long after their subju- 
gation by the Turks; but the Greek Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, after more than 
two centuries of intrigue, finally brought 
them under his direct jurisdiction. His 
object was not only to increase his reve- 
nues, but also his political influence. The 
Greeks have never ceased to believe in the 
restoration of their power at Constantino- 
ple, and their church organization has been 
their one bond of union, their one political 
instrument for the accomplishment of their 
designs. 

They saw, centuries ago, the necessity of 


incorporating the Slavic with the Hellenic 
population of Turkey. The Greeks in 
Turkey and Greece combined do not num- 
ber over three or at most four millions, 
while there are six millions of Slaves. It 
was necessary then, first of all, to Hellen- 
ize these Bulgarians. The Church went 
about the work in the most deliberate and 
systematic way. The use of the Bulgarian 
language was gradually done away with. 
The bishops were Greeks. No Bulgarian 
schools or books were tolerated, and every 
one was brought under the sway of the 
Greck Patriarch of Constantinople. Rus- 
sia encouraged this movement, because the 
Greeks were then her only allies in the 
Turkish Empire. It seemed thirty years 
ago as though this attempt had been com- 
pletely successful. Europe had fergotten 
the very name of Bulgarian, and the people 
very generally called themselves Greeks. 
Even the Turks ceased to distinguish them. 
They were all members of the Orthodox 
Church, all under the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, and in the eyes of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment all one. 

But it is not so easy to destroy a nation 
and blot out all memory of national exist- 
ence, The Crimean War seemed to wake 
up the slumbering consciousness of the 
people. _They began to demand the use of 
their own language in churches and schools, 





and the appointment of Bulgarian, rather 
than Greek bisbops. 

The agitation, ence commenced, became 
rapidly more general avd more violent. 
The demands of the Bulgarians increased, 
as the conflict with the Patriarch went on, 
until they finally demanded of the Turkish 
Government a restoration of the autonomy 
of the Bulgarian Church. The Turks were 
alarmed and wearied out by the constantly 
increasing agitation, and finally agreed to 
the separation of the Bulgarian Church. 
The Patriarch immediately excommunica- 
ted the Bulgarian nation as schismatice; 
and to this day no branch of the Orthodox 
Church—not even the Russian—has recog- 
nized the Bulgarian Church as Orthodox. 

When the Turkish Government decreed 
this separ tion it became necessary to de- 
fine the territorial limits of the new church, 
as tbe Turks did not wish to have Greek 
and Bulgarian bishops in the same places. 
So it was decided that whenever two-thirds 
of the Christian population was Bulgarian 
there should be Bulgarian bishops, and 
when two-thirds was Greek the bishop 
should be of this nationality and church. 

The feeling between the Greeks and Bul- 
gariaps had become very bitter before this 
decision; but, as may be imagined, the 
conflict became still more violent over this 
question of territorial limits, The Turks 
decided that the Bulgarians were in the 
majority not only north of the Balkans, 
but in the greater part of Thrace and ina 
part of Macedonia. The Greeks saw at 
once the political bearing of this decision. 
They saw themselves excluded forever 
from the greater part of European Turkey, 
and, consequently, from the hope of re- 
establishing their empire at Constanti- 
nople. 

It was while this conflict was at its 
hight that the Bulgarian massacres in 
Thrace drew the attention of all Europe to 
the condition of this people and roused the 
sympathy of the world in their behalf, 
The question of the boundartes of Bal- 
garia ceased to be one of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, and became political in name, 
as it was in fact before. 

The treaty of St. Stephanos enlarged the 
territory allowed to be Bulgarian by the 
Turks at the time of the ecclesiastical con- 
troversy; but not to any great extent and 
not without some reason. The Bulgaria of 
the Conference of Constantinople did not 
differ very essentially from this, except 
in regard to a port on the A®gean. 

Greece protested vehemently then, as she 
does now; but Austria and England then 
agreed to these boundaries. 

Now they have changed their ground. 
They regard the new Bulgaria as essential- 
ly Russian, and propose to develop a Greek 
power in European Turkey, to counterbal- 
ance it, while at the same time they weaken 
and divide the Bulgarians as much as pos- 
sible. 

This is in every way a short-sighted 
policy. Greece has « good claim upon 
Thessaly, Epirus, and a part of Mace- 
donia, upon Crete and other Greek islands. 
It would be wise for the Congress to 
recognize this claim and annex these 
provinces; but it is not very probable that 
they will do so. Even Easgland bas not 
yet shown her willingoess to take this step 
toward the destruction of the Turkish 
power in Europe. 

But Greece has no claim upon other 
parts of European Turkey, and no chance 





of realizing her dream of restoring the 
Byzantine Empire under Heilenic influ- 
ence. Itis certainly unwise to make use 
of the Greeks in Turkey as an instrument 
to weaken the new Bulgaria and keep up 
an agitation which cannot be quieted too 
soon. Let these Greeks be annexed to the 
Hellenic Kingdom, to strengthen this; let 
their hopes and anticipations be directed 
to classic Athens, rather than to barbarian 
Constantinople, to building up their own 
empire, rather than to pulling down Bul- 
garia. 

If the new Bulgaria is a mere tool iu the 
hands of Russia, it will be the fault of the 
Congress. The Bulgarians have always 
detested the Austrians, and probably they 
will have good reason to continue to do so. 
They have long had a very friendly feeling 
toward France and a strong desire for the 
friendship and sympathy of England. If 
they have looked to Russia for help, it has 
been simply because no other power has 
shown any inclination tohelp them. They 
fear Russia, They have no more desire 
to be swallowed up by her or to become 
ber tool than the Slaves of Poland have. 
They complain bitterly of Russian rule 
there even now, and declare that they see 
litle difference between Turkish pachas 
and Russian generals. Their ambition is 
to develop the Bulgarian nationality, and 
they aspire to be the ruling race in what is 
now European Turkey. They would far 
rather be under English than Russian pro- 
tection, if England was willing to protect 
them; but England has heretofore been 
the protector of the Turks, and now pro- 
poses to champion the Greeks, for the spe- 
cial purpose of keeping down the Bul- 
garians. 

A divided Bulgaria, with Austria and 
England confessedly hostile, will no doubt 
be a tool of Russia. What else can she 
be? She will owe her existence, such as it 
is, to Russia, and see no chance of con- 
tinued life except under Russian protec- 
tion. Buta single strong Province of Bul- 
garia, with proper boundaries, under the 
protection of Europe and with the friend- 
ship of England, would be the most effect- 
ual barrier that could be raised against 
Russian influence in European Turkey. 


Without any disrespect to the Greeks, 
who have many high qualities and who de- 
serve more from the Congress than they 
are likely to get, the Bulgarians seem to 
have progressed more rapidly of late than 
any other race in European Turkey. The 
long conflict with the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople roused the people to almost in- 
credible efforts to educate and civflize the 
nation. It is true that this movement bas 
not reached the peasantry in many parts of 
the country, and that these villagers have in 
many instances during the war showed a 
very barbarous spirit. But the Bulgarians 
of the towns have made wonderful prog- 
ress, in spite of all the power of the Turk- 
ish Government and of the Greek hiei- 
archy, and when the war broke out they 
were just undertaking the establishment 
of schools among the peasants. 

No doubt, it would have been far better 
for Bulgaria if this crisis could bave becn 
put off for ten years; but it was not their 
fault that it came when it did. These 
troubles did not commence in Bulgaria, and 
but for the massacres, which roused the 
indignation of Europe, would not have ex- 
tended to this province. 

The people are not ready for independ- 
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ence; but under the protection and guid- 
ance of Europe, or of any power but 
Russia or Turkey, they might soon be fitted 
to govern themselves. They are aware of 
their own weakness in this respect and 
would gladly accept the aid of a foreign 
power. They need this aid also to harmon- 
ize the conflicting elements within their 
territory. There are Turks, Greeks, and 
Mussulman Bulgarians or Pomaks, as they 
are called, none of whom have much sym- 
pathy with the Christian Bulgarians; but a 
just, impartial government would soon 
reconcile them to the new order of things. 
Such a government is hardly possible now 
without foreiga aid and direction. 

Here, then, is the great problem for the 
Congress of Berlin: to establish a Bul- 
garia which shall secure good government 
to the people and which shall not be an 
outpost of Russian intrigue. It can be 
done by establi-hing a single principality, 
under English, French, Italian, or German, 
or under a joint protectorate; but it cannot 
be done upon the Austrian and English 
plan of dividing the Bulgarians into two 
provinces and promoting and perpetuating 
the existing enmity between them and the 
Greeks. It is, perhups, too much to hope 
that they can at once forget their rivalries; 
but justice done to both would in the end 
make it possible for them to be friends. 


ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 





BY MARY CLEMMER, 


I wisn I could help you to see a sight as 
fair as any Jand on earth can show—the 
Capitol mocking with its thousand points 
of flame the moonlit serenity of a June 
ntght. With all its inward faults of space 
and ventilation, its outward aspect through 
the softening atmosphere of night is of 
unapproachable beauty. It not only fills 
the sight, it fills the imagination witb ao 
idyllic majesty. Thus I saw it an evening 
or two since, as I approached it from 
the south, The night was perfect. The 
moon,-full-orbed, hung its silver sphere 
low over the eastern grounds. Below the 
western slope of its park the lights of the 
city twinkled through long lines of um- 
brage; while beyond, the Potomac bound 
it with ashining band within the circuit 
of its girdling bills, Yet there seemed to 
be nothing to look upon in all the wide 
enchanting scene but the appealing mass of 
marble fading out in the northern distance, 
yet nearer set with myriad jets of light, 
ending far up in the tranquil either in one 
great steadfast star, blazing below the God- 
dess of Liberty. Anything more idealic 
in its beauty than this eastern front flashed 
with moonlight you cannot imagine. 
Athens, the first perfect home of beauty, 
never showed anything at once so lovely 
and majestic as this great marble marvel, 
glexming and soaring against the b'ue. The 
great porticoes of the House and Senate 
wings stood forth with utter dis!inctness, 
their forty-four Corinthian columns flow- 
ering at the top like vast palms in Nature, 
their dazzling steps spreading far out into 
the grassy glade. Above all dilated the 
dome, as if any instant it might expand 
and float out into space like a gigantic 
bubble. It seems impossible, when you 
remember that the dome in itself is nearly 
two bundred feetin hight, that it should 
produce any impression of areality. But 
the most remarkable thing about it is that, 
while it fills the sight with the greatness of 
its proportions, it produces at the same 
time an impression not of massivity, 
but of airiness. In certain atmospheres 
it is so imponderable that it seems 
actually floating out into a sea of ether. 
This perfectly poetic effect is produced by 
the hard fact of iron. The dome is built 
of iron, which contracts, expands, refracts 
in the air and sun, till, molded as it is to 
proportions of grand but absolute bar- 
mony, we see before us a vision of majestic 
yet dream-like beauty that in the whole 
world cxnnot be surpassed. Approaching 
now the eastern front, we see Greenough’s 
colossal statue of Washington, sitting un- 
moved in his cerule chair, gazing at the 
central entrance, as if no perturbed mass of 
humanity were shouting and cheering 
around him. Alike in storm or sbine, 





with the winds shrieking around him, with 
rain or snow beating on his unsheltered 
face, this august man seems the imperson- 
ation of imperturbability. The last time 
I looked upon him, two Negroes, mounted 
on ladders, were scrubbing his bare back 
with scrubbing-brushes. Floods of soda- 
suds were pouring through months of 
gtime down his back. Even then he did 
rth hve, immovable hand was 
] t; the stead Past face gazed straight 
on; and the record below gaid: ‘‘ First 
in war, first in peace, first in the hearts of 
his countrymen.” The white moonlight 
floats over Washington, and rests upon 
Persico’s sculpture, beside the great bronze 
doors of the central entrance. It glorifiesthe 
three marble women whom Persico made 
to typify the Genius of America; it lights 
the faces of Mars and Ceres, of Fame and 
Peace, of Hope and Justice, who holds the 
scales of equity and the Constitution of the 
United States. All this about and above 
the central door of the Capitol. But what 
do we see below? We see at least three 
thousand human beings crowding the steps, 
surging far out into the area that touches 
the green sward of the park. What do we 
bear? The ejaculations of a multitude, 
breaking out beneath the central voice that 
shouts tothe crowd from the high pedi- 
ment of a guardian statue. These are sup- 
posed to be the workingmen of the Dis- 
trict, beating against the very door of the 
Capitol for their ‘‘ rights”; for their ‘late 
lamented ” greenback; for eight-hour labor; 
for ‘‘two hours a day to improve their 
minds and the minds of their children,” as 
one laboring man declared. The first 
speaker is a congressman. He ‘‘ comes 
from Virginia,” he says. ,I am glad of it. 
His sentiments are unworthy any state 
nerth of the Potomac. He has been Jabor- 
ing hard in Congress for the laboring man, 
he cries. He has done his best to reduce 
the tax on the poor man’s whisky and on 
the poor man’s tobacco. If the poor man 
does not chew more and drink more at less 
cost, it will not be the fault of this 
‘‘honorable”’ son of Virginia. The next 
speaker is the workingman who wants 
more time to cultivate his mind. That is 
a most commendable want. And we set 
the workingman far above the man from 
Virginia. The crowd begins to shout for 
‘*Ben Butler!” But that busy B. will not 
at present leave the mud-stirring commit- 
tee convened in the cellar below, even to 
come and cry for the workingman. No; 
this moment they must listen to Belva 
Lockwood. Belva Lockwood is a woman 
and a lawyer. She hasa large practice, 
though the gown-kicking judges of the 
Supreme Court will bave none of her. 
She lives in a handsome house, manages a 
flourishing business and her only son, and 
the Washington Post calls her ‘‘ Judge Lock- 
wood.” Diogenes beside me is deeply 
affected. He asks me if I am ‘willing to 
stand there and listen to a woman talking 
to such a crowd ”’! 

‘*Why not? I hear her perfectly.” 

“But you wouldn’t stand up there?” 

Oh! no. Nobody could hear me. I 
can’t shout. But if Mrs. Lockwood can 
and wants to, and the people want to have 
her, why shouldn’t she? 

But a woman! And Diogenes begins to 
fan. 

But Mrs. Lockwood is at least three- 
quarters man; and, as usual, the man has 
his way. 

While Nature is so indiscriminate, how 
can you hold men and women to any abso 
lute line of the abstractly masculine or 
feminine? I know many women who are 
mentally men, if masculinity means force, 
will, power; and I know many men 
who are weaker than the weakest 
woman the Lord ever made. Mrs. 
Lockwood is a manly woman. Why 
should you or I quarrel with Nature for 
making herso. Mrs. Lockwood is a suc- 
cessful lawyer. Being that, it would have 
been vastly more to the credit of those old 
justices to have allowed her to plead in the 
Supreme Courtasalawyer. Why did they 
shut her out, solely because sheis a woman; 
because her coming in would have been an 
offense to their prejudices? I hate such 
injustice. You would have to be a woman 
to feel to the quick such ivjustice at every 
advancing step in your mental life. But 
injustice cannot make Mrs. Lockwood any- 





thing but what she is—an utterly success- 
ful masculine woman. 

“Then you don’t think any Jess of Mrs. 
Lockwood for speaking. up there?” 

I do not. : ' 

But ‘‘Belva” didn’t mind.. She waved 
her hands above the crowd, and told 
them in clarion tones she was proud of her 
fellow-citizens. 

After all, in any other land on earth 
could such asight be seen? ‘Phree thousand 
laboring people beating against the door 
of the National Capitol, addressed by a 
woman! It is dreadful, Diogenes! But 
you may as well get used to it. 

Nature. is indiscriminate; but not im- 
poverished. She will always have a plenty 
of women left in her traditional feminine 
mold to turn out to be keepers at home 
and adoring questioners of their husbands. 
The less the husbands know the more 
their wives will question them. I do not 
think that any one who is well acquainted 
with human nature in general or with the 
special senators in particular who had in 
charge the woman’s petition for the Six- 
teenth Amendment tothe Constitution is 
at all surprised at the majority report, 
made June 14th, 1878. The ladies who 
have personally beset and besought these 
men all winter may now be able to make 
a fairer and more dispassionate estimate 
of the beneficence of ‘‘ nagging”; of its 
ultimate effect upon the mind of man. 
I have been made the subject of severe and 
most unjust censure, in public and private, 
because, earlier in the season, I denounced 
this nagging, and begged women who made 
it their special occupation to pursue sena- 
tors to their homes and committee-rooms to 
gohome. After having presented an hon- 
orable petition, with eloquent speech, toa 
committee of the United States Senate, I 
asked them to turn with the dignity of 
equals, not to stay to importune with the 
garrulity and querulousness or children. 
Asked them to leave the truth with the 
clear judgment of that rare being, a large- 
minded, fair-minded man; or leave it to 
sink (as it has sank for ages) to the lower 
yet larger level of the average man’s in- 
stincts and prejudices, For daring to say 
this, more than one Parthian arrow flew 
back into my face. I plucked it out, with- 
out response. Life is too brief, the battle 
of conquering it too great, ever to stop for 
small combat by the way. ‘‘ My mission,” 
if Ihave a mission, is to love women, to 
serve women, to exalt womanhood; but 
this I must do according to my own knowl- 
edge and in my own way. 

I foresaw the humiliation which I this 
moment feel, which any woman must feel 
who thinks to any high purpose, while she 
reads the majority report of the Senate 
Committe on Privileges and Elections on 
the Woman’s Petition. As a matter of 
course, it is a very one-sided statement; as 
fair as a one-sided statement ‘‘ written in 
five minutes” could be. In five minutes 
its writer had time only for the most rapid 
statements. 

Why did he compress them all into five 
minutes? His intention was to present the 
majority report when the minority report 
will be presented, next December. ‘‘ But 
Mrs. nagged him on, and insisted on 
having the report that moment.” Under 
the irritation of such a pressure and such a 
presence, ‘‘he wrote it in five minutes.” 
And the animus of the instant was to make 
it sufficiently exasperating to be a return- 
ing thorn to the zealous woman who had 
unremittingly nagged him for the last six 
months. Sbe was not to be spared any 
passing polite reminder of the normal 
weakness of her unsubdued and unsubdu- 
able sex. She might pursue him with the 
pertinacity and persistency ofa fly and 
the incisive pugnacity of a gnat; but she 
could not be a soldier. There! He was 
sure he “‘had her”! She could not enforce 
by military prowess the laws she might 
enact. He told her this in less than five 
minutes. But the five minutes were not 
long enough to state that, though notin actu- 
al battle, she might yet, in case of war, man- 
age to die for her country, as thousands of 
women die in every war; and, if she did 
not die, she might live to serve the soldier 
who fought her battles, more utterly than 
the tens of thousands of men who send 
‘* substitutes” to fight their battles while 
they stay at home ‘‘ to serve their country ” 








on the bloodless, inglorious fields of poli 


tics. Had the five minutes been longer, he 

might bave stated that, though she could 

not make the laws, she could be imprisoned 

or hung for the laws, that she did not 

; and that she can be taxed just Jike a 

r her thousands or millions of prop- 

erty, that cannot give her the slightest 
representation as a citizen. 

And he might have added that, although 
the results of elections or investigations are 
supposed glike to be nothing to her, that 
she can have nothing acknowledged and 
honorable to do with elections or investi- 
gations. Nevertheless, she can be taxed 
ior both, just likeaman. ‘‘ Unwomanly,” 
“so unwomanly” it would be to vote. It 
turns every man intoa Pecksniff to think 
of it. 

‘*My wife!” [Carry me out!] ‘How 
could I love her if she did not want me to 
do all the voting!” 

And if “me” were not extant, to flourish 
my manly head, she could not, would not, 
should not vote, 

But she can be “assessed” for political 
purposes. Read this letter in to-day’s 
Washington Post: 


‘* ASSESSING THE WOMEN. 
‘© To the Editor of the Post: 

‘Tam a woman—a poor woman. I am 
an employé in the Treasury Department— 
a hard-worked and poe ewe employé. 
Every dollar I make I need, tosupport my- 
self and my children. I am this very mo- 
ment behind one month in my rent and 
three months in my doctor’s bill. What 
was my surprise, therefore, to be accosted 
the other day for a contribution to the 
campaign fund of the Radical party by a 
man who represented himself as an agent 
of the Gorham and Hale Committee. 
Well, as all the rest of the women com- 
plied, I did not dare to refuse, and sub- 
scribed $5 as my share. I saw by the Post 
(which I take not because I like its politics, 
but because I must read the news) that 
Secretary Sherman, some time ago, gave 
$100 to this fund. He is worth millions. 
Iam not wortha penny. He earns $8,000 
a year. Ienrn less than $1,000. He has 
millions to spare. All that | waste or give 
away or lose comes out of my bone and 
muscle or my help'ess children. What, at 
my rate of pay and ability, ought I to have 
paid, if Secretary Sherman only pays $100? 
I haven’t. words to express my detestation 
of this miserable business; but perbaps, as 
you are pretty wicked, you can do the 
proper amount of swearing for me. 

“A TREASURY Woman.” 


Here is the editorial this letter called out: 


“A communication, in another column, 
from a woman who earns bread for herself 
and children by doing hard work for small 
pay in the. Treasury Depariment, is suffi- 
cient to bring the blush of shame to the 
cheek of every honorable man, and almost 
enough to make the boot of every gentle- 
man involuntarily tend toward the coat- 
tails of the crew who are wringing the 
hard-earned dollars from the toil worn 
hands of poor women, te be used as a cam- 
paign fund, to pay for liquor, cigars, hotel 
bills, and other expenses of perambulating 
demagogues. We bave given a great many 
specimens of Civil Service Reform, as prac- 
ticed by Hayes; but there has been none so 
despicably mean as this, none so redolent 
of the odor of infamy. We are aware that 
these contributions are said to be volun- 
tary; but that assertion is not true. While 
no one is compelled to hand over any funds, 
all are made to fee] that the tenure of their 
positions will be jeopardized by a refusal 
to come down with the cash. And the 
poor women and girls, nearly all of whom 
are the support of families, are as much 
compelled to part with their money as if it 
were taken from them by force. We do 
not expect to stop or put acheck on such 
proceedings; but we do expect and intend 
to hold all who are responsible for it—the 
Radical committee, the Administration and 
leaders—up to the scorn and detestation of 
respectable men and women.” 


Let us for the moment, if we can, forget 
whether we are women or men, and look 
from the higher, wider summit of Human 
Nature. Abstractly, it may be unladylike, 
if not ‘‘unwomanly,” for the woman em- 
ployed in the Treasury to want what the 
man in the Treasury employ always has— 
a right to vote. She, poor woman, with 
her little children at home, with care and 
want crouching within her gate—what can 
voting or politics be to her? Nothing. 
Till some sad morning she comes to her 
desk to do her day’s work, and finds a man 
in her place. 

‘‘Why are youhere? This is my seat.” 

“Oh! no. Itis not. It is my seat. The 
election is near. I can vote. You can- 
not.” 

Is that woman unwomanly because, for 
the first time in her life, she wants to vote? 
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cry out against base injustice, as she turns, 
workless, robbed, to fight with want as best 
she can. 

Here let me say that it is such injustice, 
wrought not on me, but on my sisters, 
which I see continually before my eyes— 
the outrageous wrong done to women, who 
in'a republic have no representation— 
which makes me demand for them what [ 
would never ask for myself. I call upon 
every American woman who thinks, who 
cares for womanhood—to demand it for 
every self supporting woman. Demandit; 
but never ‘‘nag” aman. Never bega man 
for any right to which, by your human 
nature, you were born. You and I will 
die before Justice reigns. Perhaps the 
child is already born who will see her come 
to her kingdom. See to it, mothers—you 
who are the mothers of sons—that those 
sons, trained in honor, in justice, in gen- 
tleness, find it impossible to repeat in the 
legislation of the future the shameful acts 
of their fathers. 

Perhaps the chairman of the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections, had he taken 
till next December, might have produced a 
document in accordance with a wider 
vision and a juster estimate of the preroga- 
tives of womanhood. Idoubtit. Doubt- 
less the ‘‘ nagging” irritated him, as he 
said it did, and it gave a little keener edge 
to bis prejudices and his instincts; yet, all 
the same, out of his prejudices and his in- 
stincts was this report born, ‘Convic- 
tions” isthe name he calls them by; but 
a name does not change the essence of any- 
thing. This man’s nature is at war against 
any real enlarging or uplifting of the life 
of woman, and his report is in accordance 
with his nature. He has great kindness of 
heart; he has ‘‘ chivalry ” of feeling toward 
women, on which he prides himself; but 
chivalry,” which is but an expression of 
the old feudality, which was pitiful of 
weakness because tt was weakness, is no 
compliment nor is it even kindness to the 
American woman. 

WASHINGTON, D.C., June 19th, 1878. 





MAZZINI ON MUSIC. 


BY SIDNEY LANTER. 





Tournina from Carbonari troubles, from 
the woes and hopes of young Italy, from 
the regeneration of Switzerland, from the 
founding and fostering of political clubs, 
from the molding of new forms of free- 
dom, from the organization of daring ex- 
peditions and the planning of desperate 
rebellions, from the settlement of the rel- 
tions between states and citizens, and the 
arrangement of civil constitutions, Joseph 
Mazzini some forty years ago put forth an 
essay on music, which as of that time is 
simply unique, and as of any time is one of 
the most notable utterances yet made upon 
this subject. 

The object of the present paper is to pre- 
sent some familiar account of the main 
body of Mazzini’s musical speculation to 
readers not likely ever to meet it, hidden 
as it is among a collection of writings not 
often found open on any library-table of 
these days. 

Let it be said, as a sole preliminary re- 
mark, that the concurrence of any reader’s 
mind with the generalizations herein made 
by Mazzini is a matter of little moment. 
The main value of his work is derived 
from the lofty plane upon which he does it. 

If you will ascend where he leads, you 
are sure of a large view and plenty of pure 
air. You may discuss hotly with him along 
the whole ascent, if you like. No serious 
musician can count it less than a magnifi- 
cent service to his art when a man of af- 
fairs like this syddenly appears in the over- 
breathed air of the opera-house, interrupts 
the small knowing repartee and silly per- 
sonality of the ordinary musical discussions 
that go on in that unwholesome enclosure, 
and wraps the artists all away into the 
fresh and holy atmosphere of the mountain- 
tops, where there is dignity and largeness 
and love, and where the heavens do not 
seem so far off. 

The principles with which Mazzini be- 
gins are familiar. In all great epochs, of 
art or of any other outcome of man’s spirit, 
analysis will discover that some central 
and ruling idea has presided over the de- 
velopment of the period. In the natural 
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finally arises who is penetrated with this 
informing idea, and-who, in bringing it to 
its most perfect manifestation, actually 
sums up and concludes that epoch. When 
this genius has arrived and has done his 
work many imitators always appear with 
temporary success and with more or less 
of genuine artistic power; but essentially 
the edifice of the art built upon that partic- 
ular central idea is complete in the genius, 
Nothing great will now be done in this art 
until some new idea as a substratum. is in 
one way or another evolved. 

This new idea must be necessarily one 
with that of the time to which it belongs. 
It must have intimate relations with the 
prictical needs, struggles, and hopes of 
the every-day life going on in its particular 
age. For art, like life, is progressive. Man 
advances, each generation being equipped 
at the beginning with all the acquisitions 
of its predecessor; this advance is toward 
a definite goal; and art, if it would main- 
tain a living hold upon the heart of man, 
must advance with him toward the same 
point. Every one is familiar with the il- 
lustration of these principles found in 
Dante’s complete summation of his time in 
himself and his works. 

Mazzini now proceeds to make his pecu- 
liar application of these matters to music. 

Music bas reached one of the stages of 
progress herein before indicated. Certain 
musical ideas, attaining their last degree of 
development, have recently been embodied 
by genius in works which no one can hope 
to excel, and which leave all future en- 


| deavors upon this same line of ideas no pos- 


sible prospect save that of more or less suc- 
cessful imitations. 

What are these ideas which have thus 
reached their highest manifestation, and 
which must, therefore, be let alone by earn- 
est musical composers as already whole, 
complete, and round? 

And—this discovered—what is the new 
idea upon which the composer must base 
his creations? For it is always true that 
the artist of the present must possess him- 
self of the idea of the present and devoutly 
weave it into all his work. The music of 
the present cannot be written upon the 
idea of the past. 

Tn all human outgrowth there are two great 
tendencies according to the predominance 
of one or other of which the ages are 1m- 
pressed with distinguishing characteristics. 
These two tendencies are so general that 
they may be called the terms of develop- 
ment. ‘They are, on the one hand, the idea 
of the individual; on the other hand, the 
idea of humanity, or the social life. 

Now, one finds these two ideas clearly 
presenting themselves as the fundamental 
conceptions of two schools of music, each 
of which may be considered to have 
reached its climax. 

The Italian school of music substantially 
embodies the idea of the individual. It is 
built on melody; and melody is, essential- 
ly, the individual. Melody is sharply de- 
fined, limited, out of relation, selfish, with 
decided aims, but aims terminating where 
they began; all of which are phenomena 
of the individual. The outcome of Italian 
melody, as displayed in the Italian opera, 
confirms this individualizing character of 
For example, the 
whole scheme of the Italian opera is pro- 
jected upon the fundamental idea of the 
exclusive predominance of one or two per- 
sonages in the action. Examining its con- 
struction a little more minutely, one finds 
that it is not so much music which is pro- 
posed as that a given voice shall be heard. 
To this voice, necessarily speaking in a 
melody, the instruments are all subordi- 
nated; they do not mingle with it, they 
play what is explicitly recognized as an 
accompaniment. The instruments exist to: 
enforce the melody, and the melody is the 
display of an individual voice. This is a 
repetition, in another form, of those gov- 
ernments which are administered upon the 
theory that the people exist for the benefit 
of one man—the king. The orchestra and 
the chorus are the people; the melody is the 
king. Thisis tyranny reproduced in music. 
It is the reign of the selfish and narrowidea 
of the individual; and to the interfusing 
narrowness and selfishness of this central 
conception may be traced all those mourn- 
ful appearances which render the Italian 


thoughtful artist of to-day. The base pas- 
sions; the absurd libretti; the tomtig tenors, 
who achieve only pitiful blasphemies of 
the heroes they should represent; the bo- 
vine bassos, who waggle their great collops 
of cheeks through the intrigue, as if all life 
were but a play of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, in which they were cast for the 
part of flesh; the small wit, the ogling, the 
taken-for-grantedness of absurdity by the 
actors, from the prima donna to the villain— 
all these excesses and shortcomings have 
their root in the idea of the individual, 
This school of music is represented by 
Ressini, as the genius who has given it its 
last expression, its consummation of devel- 
opment. In the world of melody Rossini 
must be considered to reign supreme, and 
the music of melody alone cannot hope for 
more perfect illustrations than it has re- 
ceived in his works. 

Not—let it be carefully remarked—that 
the idea of the individual is in itself bad 
and necessarily germinative of these trou- 
bles, save when exclusive of another idea, 
now to be unfolded. 

For, reverting to the second of the two 
great terms of development before enumer- 
ated, humanity, or the social idea, forms 
the fundamental conception of the other, 
the German school of music. Here, instead 
of that individuality expressed by the pre- 
dominant melody of the Italian school, we 
find the social idea expressed by harmony. 
In harmony tones appear; not, asin melody, 
relying upon their single individual natures 
for their effect upon the spirit, but all in a 
state of relation to and interaction upon 
each other. 

Kut, as the too great predominance of 
melody in the Italian school gave rise to 
evil, so the too great predominance of the 
social idea in German music appears also 
attended with unsatisfactory _ results. 
These are a certain vagueness, a lack of 
definite aim, a dissipation of force in infi- 
nite space, an unfruitful mysticism. Italian 
music is full of desire, but thoroughly 
aware of what it desires: to wit, the satis- 
faction of a certain small round of the pas- 
sions of an individual. German music 
yearns with a miglity longing, but yearns 
for the unknown. When we hear Italian 
music, we feel ourselves drawn toward 
thoroughly finite and sensuous matters; but 
German music carries us into a dark and 
formless region of spiritual discontent. 
Italian music is irreligious, but precisely 
formulated. German music is thoroughly 
religious; but it is religion without a creed, 
without a litany, and without concrete de 
votion. 

Such being the state of matters—the sens- 


having arrived at its last expression in Ros- 
sini, while the mystical, harmonic, social 
school of music has arrived at its last ex- 
pression in (I suppose Mazzini would say, 
though I believe he doegnot in so many 
words) Beethoven—what is to dene by the 
coming musical composer who finds him- 
self called upon from within to scorn imi- 
tation, to write great music, in short to ex- 
press the heart of the time in tones? What 
is to be the fundamental idea underlying 
his work? 

It must be, says Mazzini, the union of 
the individual and the soci»l; such a union 
as will preserve both in full activity and 
foster a harmonious co operation, without 
injurious merging. It must be, in other 
words, a true marriage of the two tenden- 
cies of civilization. 

By this union is not meant eclecticism. 
Eclecticism does not solve problems; it only 
propounds them. 

In point of fact, glimpses of such a music, 
founded upon such conceptions, appear to 
have visited one or two composers already. 
In the overture to William Tell one finds 
a local coloring so exact as nearly to indi- 
cate characters and times, combined with 
a largeness of popular indignation ap- 
proaching a conception of humanity in 
general. In the third act of the opera of 
“Othello,” also, Rossini has touched a high- 
erstrain than his wont. Meyerbeer seems to 
have made vague approaches toward this 
result in the ‘‘ Huguenots” and in ‘‘ Robert 
the Devil,” and Donizetti in the ‘‘ Marino 
Faliero.” Bellini was not a progressive 
man. His hight was reached in the ‘‘ Pi- 
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of the music that is to be. 

Without at all claiming to know in detail 
the effect of the application of his princi- 
ples to actual music, Mazzini ventures a few 
suggestions as to some particular changes 
that will follow. 

A great extension of the functions and 
numerical force of the chorus must result. 
More concerted music will be written for 
it, and it must play in the opera the part 
of the people in history. 

Again, the recitativo accompagnato, or 
declamation with instrumental accompani- 
ment, will be revived and indefinitely en- 
larged in its scope. The plastic nature of 
this musical material renders it capable of 
many deliverances not now attempted. In 
this connection Mazzini recalls the tradi- 
tions which have come to us of the effects 
wrought upon hearers by the rhythmical 
emphasis of musical chords struck in con- 
sonance with the chantings of bards. He 
might also have adduced the sonnet, which 
seems to owe its name to the circumstance 
that it was a form of poetry originally in- 
tended to be sownded (sonata)—i. e., chanted 
with the aid of instrumental tones. 

Again, the vulgar and unmeaning ca- 
dences with which every distinct melody 
of the opera now ends must be abandoned. 
A shriek, a yell, a groan, reduplicated, 
endlessly multiplied, caressed to satiety 
and pursued to disgust—this is the formula 
of termivation for every verse of every 
aria, 

Again, the histories of nations, the 
memories of the aged, all the repertories of 
antiquity must be ransacked by the young 
musical artist in search of folk-songs, 
national hymns, ballads such as old serv- 
ants know, and the like idiomatic melodies, 
in order that be may have resources for the 
characterization in music of countries and 
of times. That this will be carried to far 
greater perfection in the future than is now 
dreamed of may be gathered from the sub- 
lime effects of this sort already achieved by 
the unconscious efforts of composers. 

In the overture to William Tell, already 
mentioned, mountains, glaciers, torrents, 
winds, the hopes and angers of a people, 
pastoral solitudes and peaceful arts, strug- 
gles, victories, freedom—all these ideas, if 
not expressed, are yet enforced and sug- 
gested by the music in a strange and won- 
derful manner. They come upon us 
through anew channel, as if one should 
perceive objects by a different sense from 
that which ordinarily takes cognizance of 
them—should /ear the stars, for example, 
instead of seeing them. 

‘Finally, music will be spiritualized. At 
once the beastliness of the Italian school 
must be blown upon by the breath of the 
spirit; and the vague mysticism of the Ger- 
man school must receive a form more pre- 
cise, human, concrete, intelligible. To 
this end the artists must purify their hearts 
and exalt their lives. Let them scorn the 
pernicious doctrine of art for art’s sake, so 
prevalent in the world. Art is a means; it 
is not an end. Art exists that man may 
accomplish his destiny. Art prophesies, 
sings, praises One who is bigher than art; 
but to adore art as a divine end in itself is 
to commit the idolatrous error of those who 
worship the prophet, instead of the God. 

It is for a very fervent reason that I wish 
very young musicians in the United States, 
whether professional or amateur, could 
read the words of Mazzini, with which I 
am about to close this very liberal, yet 
substantially accurate presentation of his 
views upon music. It is, as has been said, 
matter of small importance whether one 
agrees with these views or not, as they 
have been thus far unfolded. But with 
those which follow it is, in my judgment, 
vital that every artist should concur. All 
the signs of the times would seem to point 
to this country as the scene of the future 
development of music. What it will 
become in that future no man now 
can say. There are some who devout- 
ly believe that music is to be a great 
preacher in the time to come, continually 
forcing home upon men, by the sweetest of 
urgencies, a religion which shall mildly 
include without shocking and harmonize 
without mutilating all the essential beliefs 
of the time. Whatever it may be, it will 
be, here. No one who has mingled much 
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United States can fail to have been struck 
with their extraordinary ‘‘talent for 
music,” as it is called. Everywhere, in 
country as in city, one is continually made 
aware of a strong, keen, intuitive appre- 
hension of the very soul of music, and of an 
immeasurable executive capacity, which 
only need direction, artistic atmosphere, 
and technic in order to fill the land with 
such orchestras as the world bas never 
heard. When our so-called conservatories 
and music schools, instead of straining 
every nerve to outdo each other in turning 
out bosts of bad piano-players, shall ad- 
dress themselves earnestly to the education 
of performers upon all the orchestral in- 
struments; when our people shall have be- 
come aware of the hight and glory of the 
orchestra, 18 the only satisfactory instru- 
ment for the deepest adorations in man; 
when we shall have recovered from that 
dismal weapon which mediocrity in art 
always places in the hands of the doubters, 
who, after a night of bad music, can ever 
reply to the enthusiast, ‘‘ We have heard 
your prophet. He was simply inane 
and idiotic, and not in the least 
divine”; when our young women shall ask 
themselves for any serious reason why they 
should all, with one accord, devote them- 
selves to the piano, instead of to the flute, 
the violin, the hautboy, the harp, the viola, 
the violincello,the horn—instruments which 
pertain to women full as much as to men and 
someof which actually belong by nature to 
thuse supple, tactile, delicate, firm, pas- 
sionate, and tender fingers with which the 
woman is endowed; when our young men 
shall have discovered that the orchestral 
player can so exercise his office as to make 
it of far more dignity and worth than any 
political place in the gift of the people, 
and that the business of making orchestral 
music may one day become far higher in 
nobility than the ignoble sevtinelship over 
men’s pockets to which most lawyers are 
reduced, or the melancholy slaveries of the 
shop and the counting-room and the like 
*‘ business” which is now paramount in 
esteem; when—I will not say when we 
have a new music to perform, but when 
we shill have played Beethoven’s sympho- 
nies as they should he played, and shall 
have had revealed to us all the might, all 
the faith, all the religion, the tenderness, 
the heavenly invitations, the subtle excur- 
sions down into the heart of man, the 
brotherhood, the freedom, the exaltation, 
the whisperings of sorrow unto so row, the 
messages of God which those immortal 
and yet unmeasured compositions embody ; 
then these following words of Mazzini’s 
will not seem, as they now, doubtless, do to 
many, but strange and half-intelligible ut- 
terances. 
I quote from here and there. 


“Tt may be that a higher ministry of 
human regeneration is reserved for music 
(as for woman) than is generally believed. 
It may be that music will be chosen among 
all the sister arts as the initiatrix of some 
great idea or conception, which the others 
will successively interpret and evolve. 
Music is the religion of an entire world, of 
which poetry is only the philosophy. All 

great epochs are initiated through faith. 
F . Let eur young composers, then, 
earnestly prepxre themselves as if ministers 
of areligion. Thisis their vigil of arms; 
and let them remember how they who 
were to receive knighthood prepared them- 
selves, throughout a long night of silence, 
solitude, and prayer, for the duties they 
were toassume. . . Let our young arl- 
ists elevate their hearts by the study of our 
national history, our national songs, the 
mysteries of poetry, and the mysteries of 
Nature. Let their glance embrace a vaster 
horizon than that afforded by their books 
and canons of art.” Since music ‘‘ may 
become the very breath, soul, and sacred 
incense of civilization” let thet make of it 

a priesthood and ministry of moral re- 
ginueation preserving it in their 
own hearts . . pureand uncontam- 
inated by the spirit of traffie. Wh 
rest contented with stringing notes togeth- 
er—mere trouvéres of a day—when it re- 
mains with - to consecrate yourselves, 
even on earth, to a mission such as in the 
popular belief only God’s angels know?” 


From Joseph Mazzini, this cannot be 
called sermonizing. Charlotte Cushman, 
who had lived a life of such virtue and 
greatness that she recognized these quali- 
ties in others by an infallible instinct, used 
to dwell upon her frequent meetings with 
this magnificent man, during her triumphal 
career in London, with the tenderest delight 
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ways impressed her as that marvelous 
thing we calla great man, in every mutter, 
from the’ highest to the lowest. He knew 
everything; he talked fluently, enthusiasti- 
cally, and wisely of everything. He was 
learned, and therewith humble. He was 
pinched by the leanest poverty, supporting 
himself often by contributions to the mag- 
azines; yet he was mother, father, brother, 
and banker to every poor [talian exile who 
needed him. He was grand in all his con- 
ceptions, simple in all his behavior. He 
had been throughout his life a man of ac- 
tion; yet he spoke as if his existence bad 
been passed in the library, He loved duty 
like one of the iron souls of the North, 
and be leved love with the ardor of a 
Southern temperament. No musician 
should hear this name without reverence; 
for the man has not lived from whose lips 
has come a better message with better 
grace than this from the lips of Mazzini. 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 
Re 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AT CINCINNATI. 


BY F. B. SANBORN. 





Tue Fourteenth Gener:l Meeting of the 
American Social Science Association at 
Cincinnati was in some respects the most 
important of all its meetings since the Asso- 
ciation first organized in 1865. The ses- 
sions continued fora week, and along with 
the regular meetings of the Association 
and its departments the National Confer- 
ence of Charities was also held for three 
days, commencing with an address by 
Governor Bishop, of Ohio, who presided at 
the opening session. The acting president 
of the Association, Prof. Benjamin Peirce, 
of Harvard University, delivered his 
opening address on ‘“‘The National Im- 
portance of Social Science in the United 
States,” and also took part in the meetings 
of the Department of Education, Mr. 
David A. Wells, president of the Associa- 
tion, was prevented from attending the 
Cincinnati meeting, and Prof. Peirce, the 
senior vice-president, took his place and: 
performed his duties very acceptably. 
Bishop Jaggar, of the (Episcopal) Diocese 
of Southern Ohio, followed Prof, Peirce, 
on Sunday, with a sermon in Christ 
Church, before the Association, on “Social 
Science in its Relations to Religion”; and on 
Monday the regular business of the sessions 
began with the report of the secretary. The 
whole number of addresses delivered, 
papers read, and reports or communica- 
tions presented, in all the sessions, was 
sixty-five; of which thirty-four were in 
the General Session or main meeting of the 
Association, twenty in the Conference of 
Charities, three in the Department Meeting 
of Education, five in the Department of 
Jurisprudence, and three in the Depart- 
ment of Social Economy. The other two 
Departments (Health and Finance) held no 
special meetings; but papers on those sub- 
jects were rea in the General Session, 
along with others on political and miscel- 
laneous questions. 

It was planned by the committee of 
arrangements that each of the five de- 
partments should have an opportunity 
to submit two papers in the General 
Session, besides such papers and dis- 
cussions as it might choose for its 
own department meetings. In fulfillment 
of this plan, the General Session of 
Monday afternoon, May 20th, was given 
up to the Department of Education, the 
chairman of which, Prof. W. T. Harris, 
of St. Louis, presided, and delivered an ad- 
dress on “* Education as Affected by the Di- 
vision of Labor.” This address is withheld 
by Prof. Harris for revision and for pub- 
lication in some review, before it shall ap- 
pear in the proceedings of the Association. 
It was a concise statement of the whole 
labor question in ahistorical point of view, 
closing with an application pertinent to 
the modern interest concerning technical 
instruction in arts and handicrafts. Col. 
Nichols, of Cincinnati, followed, with a 
paper devoted more closely to Art 
Education, which is so well under- 
stood in that city, where is an admirable 
school of design and a very enthusiastic 
and promising Society of Decorative Art, 
managed by ladies. An exhibition of this 
Society, well worth visiting, was going on 
during the meeting of the Association. On 





the 2ist of May, President Gilman, of the 


Johns Hopkins University, in Baltimore, 
took the chair in the Department of Edu- 
cation, and gave an outline of the work 
undertaken at his institution, in a conver- 
sational address onthe ‘‘The Difference 
between a College and a University.” The 
subject of technical instruction was fur- 
ther pursued by Prof. R. B. Warder, of 
the Cincinnati University, whoread a paper 
on Agricultural Education. The president 
of a Swedenborgi»n college at Urbana, O., 
Rev. Frank Sewall, then read a thoughtful 
paper on Ethical] Education; and this was 
followed up, on a subsequent day, by 
Dr. C. G. Comegys, of Cincinnati, with a 
short essay on the ‘‘Education of the Will.” 
‘‘Health in Schools ” was also very briefly 
debated by Dr. Comegys. 

Although the Health Department held no 
special meeting (none of its members being 
present), yet in the Conference of Charities 
several important medical papers were 
read by Prof. Taylor, of Cincinnati, Dr. 
W. G. Wylie, of New York, and Drs. 
Nathan Allen and H. B. Wheelwright, of 
Massachusetts. In the General Session, 
also, two medical papers were presented; 
one of which, by Dr. Roberts Bartholow, 
of Cincinnati, was much debated by medi- 
cal men present. Its subject was ‘‘ The 
Relation of Sewer Gas to the Production of 
Specific Disease,” a topic full of interest 
nowadays. The other paper was not de- 
bated. It was sent by Mr. Theodore H. 
Tyndall, of Boston, and gave an encourag- 
ing account of the results following the 
abolition of coroners and their juries in 
Massachusetts, a year ago. It seems that 
the new ‘‘ medical examiners” there do 
the work of coroners better and with less 
cost and scandal. 

The Department of Jurisprudence of- 
fered no papers in the General Session, un- 
less those on Taxation, by Prof. T. M. 
Cooley, of Michigan, and Mr. Jobo H. 
Ames, a leading lawyer of Nebraska, may 
be so considered. They dealt with the law 
of taxation and were in the same direction 
as the well-known essays of Mr. D. A. 
Wells on this subject, though differing in 
some points. The papers and debates of 
the Jurisprudence Department meetings 
were of a high order and related to Bank- 
rupt Laws, an International Code, the 
Elective Franchise, Municipal Taxation, 
and the Election of Judges. Judge Taft, 
Mr. W. 8. Groesbeck, Mr. Rufus King, 
and other eminent lawyers of Cincinnati 
participated in these discussions, as did 
Prof. Wayland, of New Haven, Prof. 
Pomeroy, of Rochester, Prof. Kent, of 
Detroit, Mr. F. J. Dickman, of Cleveland, 
and many members of the Association. 

‘The array of financial papers in the 
General Session was brilliant; and they 
were ably debated, when discussed at all. 
The Silver papers of Messrs. Groesbeck, 
8. D. Horton, and Horace White were con- 
flicting, but all interesting; and so was Mr. 
Durbin Ward’s on ‘‘American Coinage and 
Currency.” That of Mr. R P. Porter, on 
‘‘Post-office Savings Banks” communicated 
much information ona subject little known 
in this country. The papers on taxation 
and commerce belonged to the General 
Session; but some of them were prepared 
at the request of the Finance Department, 
whose field is a very broad one, including 
that commonly known as political econo- 
my. Butin the more domestic and social 
regions of that ‘‘dismal science,” as Car- 
lyle calls it, the Association has fenced off 
a field for another department, of ‘‘ Social 
Economy,” which gave on the 20th of May 
an opportunity to debate the subject of 
‘‘Homes for the People,” which is always 
in order. ‘The department committee 
made a fifth report on this topic, in con- 
tinuation of those made at Detroit in 1875, 
at Boston and Philadelphia in 1876, and at 
Boston in January, 1878. The Cincinnati 
report dwelt mainly on two matters—the 
model tenement houses of Mr. A. T. 
White, in Brooklyn, N. Y., and the Build- 
ing Associations in Philadelphia and Mas- 
sachusetts. At the close of the report, 
some information wag given concerning 
the building associations of Cincinnati, 
where, it seems, these ‘‘ People’s Banks” 
have been successfully introduced within 
ten years by an Irish tradesman, Mr. Car- 

berry, and have grown to much impor- 
tance. In the debate which followed half 





a dozen Cincinnati citizens took part; but 
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only one or two of them appeared to have 
much knowledge of the operation of 
these building associations, which now 
have from 10,000 to 15,000 members 
in that city. One gentleman confound- 
ed‘ them with real-estute speculators, asso- 
ciated for the sale of house-lots. The 
statements made concerning these asso- 
ciations, as published in the Cincinnati 
newspapers, have already done something 
to make the people of that city better 
acquainted with its own institutions. The 
same result followed the debate held by’ 
the Social Science Association at Philadel-- 
pbia, in 1876. In spite of the ‘hard! 
times” these ‘‘ People’s Banks” maintain: 
themselves well, and contrast favorably 
in their management with the old-fash- 
ioned savings-banks, which are now out of 
favor in Ohio, New York, Massachusetts. 
and elsewhere. The Social Economy De. 
partment also offered along paper by Mr. W.. 
G. Moody, of Boston, on Labor and Machin- 
ery, which opened a brief debate on the 
labor question. Inthe department meeting 
the same day the secretary read a report: 
on Tramps, signed by F. B. Sanborn, W. P-. 
Letchworth, and C. L. Brace, of New York, 
and Henry W. Lord, of Michigan. This 
report led to a lively debate, in which the 
half-ressoning Communism of some Ohio 
politicians showed itself, and was rebuked’ 
by Mr. Kimball, of Boston, Mr. Lord, of 
Michigan, and Prof. Wayland. Something: 
of the same spirit appeared in Mr. Moody’s: 
paper, which suggested as a remedy for 

the want of employment, due to overpro- 
duction, that the Government should ap- 
point a commission to find out the facts, 

and ultimately take measures to have every-- 
body employed for a few hours each day.. 
This notion of calling on the Government 

for aid is one of the incipient stages of 
Communism; but beyond this none of the: 
Cincinnati debaters, except Mr. 8. F. Cary, 
were disposed to go,-while the main cur- 
rent of the debates showed that Commun- 
ism is held in abborrence by the great ma- 

jority of the American people. Mr. Cary 
afterward apologized for his offensive re- 
mark, which seemed to recommend high. 

way robbery as a cure for pauperism. 

In the Conference of Charities the num- 
ber of states officially represented was 
eight—New York, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Tsland, Obio, Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, and 
Tennessee; and reports concerning chari- 
table and penal administration in all these 
states but Tennessee were presented. 
There were also reports from unofficial 
representatives of Pennsylvania, Connecti- 
cut, and Indiana. The papers read were 
unusually good ; the debates not so intcrest- 
ing as usual. The state reports, when re- 
vised for publication, will be found full of 
ivformation. Few of these papers or re- 
ports have yet been printed in the news- 
papers; but when printed, and thus made 
available, they will become the basis of 
legislation and charitable administration in 
several of the states. This is particularly 
true of the papers furnished by Dr. Whecl- 
wright, Dr. Wylie, Mr. Pellew, Mr. F. H. 

Wines, Mr. Lord, and Mr. Z. R. Brockway. 
A permanent organization of the Confer- 
ence was made; and it was virtually, 
though not formally, decided that its next 
session should be at Chicago and apart 
from the Social Science Association. This: 
isto be regretted, on some accounts; but is: 
probably a wise decision, since it will give 
greater consequence and interest to the: 
proceedings of the Conference. 

Many papers and debates have beer 
omitted wholly in this brief record of the 
Cincinnati Social Science Congress; 
among them some of the most valuable. 
The debates were generally social, and the 
quality of the papers, as «a whole, better 
than at any previous meeting. Some of 
them were too long; but most fell within 
the hour allotted to each paper by the wise 
rule of the Association as the extreme 
limit of length. About half of them have 
already been published, in some form. The 
best report of the meeting was that in the 
Cincinnati Commercial, which gave many 
of the papers in full and good abstracts 
of others. 

Concorn, MA8s. 
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Tax class of fifteen Indians at Hampton, 
Va., who have been there but a short time, al- 





ready show a ready capacity to learn. 
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BY THE REV. SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


WHERE is it? When is it? What is it? 
By whet circumstances is it marked and 
definitely known? These in practical life 
are often very difficult questions, and quite 
#8 Often so answered as to involve serious 
Noss and injury. Felix heard Paul even to 
tthe point ef intense trepidation; but the 
igime then present was not to him the right 
‘time for obeving the message of the great 
preacher. He, hence, delayed the matter 
‘then submitted to his attention, and pro- 
ypowed at a more ‘‘ convenient season” to 
«gall the apostle, and hear him again on the 
subject. Many aman would do very much 
better than he does if he could only find the 
right time for doing it. The failure to find 
this time is a venerable heresy in human 
practice, quite often seen in temporal mat- 
ters and far more often in those that are 
spiritual. Even Christians see things which 
ought to be done, but which they defer for 
the present, because in their judgment the 
right time has not yet come. This may be 
a justifiable prudence; and it may be a sin- 
ful omission of an urgent duty. 

Take the case of the spiritual backslider. 
He has lost the fervor of his first love, and 
lhe knows it tobe so. To the eye of man, 
‘the does not appear as well as he did soon 
‘after his professed conversion. Call his at- 
itention to the fact ; specify to him the du- 
‘ties which he is omitting and the evil hab- 
iits which he is contracting; appeal to his 
‘honor, to his sense of character, to his in- 
‘fluence, to his solemn pledges; and you 
‘will not always be successful in winning 
thim back to the path of duty. He means 
tto‘come back; but not now. He ought to 
«da 80; but not to-day. Onward he goes 
‘and downward he goes, sinking at every 
step, increasing the difficulties of his own 
return, and making perhaps bitter work for 
his death-bed. Poor man! He cannot 
find the right time for repentance and 


bringing forth fruit meet for that repent- 
ance. 
Personal sanctification in the culture 


and progress of the Christian graces is a 
work whose method is well known, whose 
obligation is conceded, and whose results 
‘and joys are perhaps sincerely desired. 
‘Christians mourn over their low estate, 
‘and often feel much distressed in view of 
it; perhaps they make verbal confessions, 
some Of which are to horrible in their form 
to be truthful; they approve of holiness 
and condemn their own deficiencies; but, 
alas! for them, the right time has not 
«come ‘for them to be what they approve 
‘and shan what they condemn. Christian 
tholiness is a very good subject for a pulpit 
‘homily; it ought to be explained, de- 
weloped, and enforced alike in its forms 
‘and its laws; indeed, the preacher would 
be unfaithful if he did not deal plainly 
with his hearers on a question of such vital 
importance to themselves; and yet, after all 
these concessions, to practice upon the doc- 
trine, and to begin now, and thus give 
value to the sermon, is too often found a 
wery different matter. There is a latent 
‘and seductive plea of delay in Christian 
hearts that keeps their sense of duty and 
their consciousness of personal character 
‘so wide apart. The sins they confess they 
ipersistin committing; and the excellence 
they desire they do not take the proper 
‘Steps for attaining. 

‘So also in regard to the employment of 
meaxé for the impression and salvation of 
others all Christians are pretty well agreed 
as to whatis to be done. They can all 
state the general theory of Christian labor. 
‘The duty they admit. Yet, how prone are 
‘they to tke up the idea and actually re- 
duce it to practice that the right time has 
‘not really come to wield the powers of the 
‘Gospel for the direct and immediate im- 
pression of unconverted minds! The fu- 
‘ture, as they hope, will offer advantages that 
‘do not exist at the present moment. Some- 
itimes they are so anxious not to do an in- 
‘discreet thing, so desirous of finding a fa- 
‘vorable mament for saying an honest and 





‘earnest word for the Master, that opportu- 


nities pass them by scores, without reveal- 
ing the moment which in their judgraent 
is favorable. They are waiting for the 
right time. Posstbly @ revival might be 
such atime; bat they must wait fot this 
before they tiske Personal effort or etpect 





to see the fruit of their labors. Living 


and acting in this way, Christians throw 
away at least three-quarters of their moral 
power. They fail.to see the thing most 
palpable and to do the thing most needful. 
Their diagnosis of oocasions and oppor- 
tunities is very defective. They do not 
hear when Providence speaks and they do 
not act when Providence commands. The 
right time has not come. 

We judge that most Christians, in their 
ordinary state of spirituality, are not ex- 
actly what they would wish to bein the 
mortal hour. They are conscious of this 
fact; they have too many doubts about the 
reality of their own piety calmly to face 
the king of terrors; yet in the case of how 
many, perbaps the majority, is it true that 
the time does not come to seek that measure 
of grace which prepares one to resign life 
or retain it. To-day does not seem to be 
the time; to-morrow, when becoming pres- 
ent, is no better; and thus by mere delay 
we are likely to leave to our last moments 
what can be much better done in the sea- 
son of health. Much wiser would it be to 
spend each day spiritually as if it were our 
last, and then lie down each night expect- 
ing, if death should occur before morning, 
to wake in Heaven. This may be done 
and it should be done. It is no more than 
the Gospel authorizes and duty requires. 
Absolute, positive, and immediate readi- 
ness to die at any time and under any cir- 
cumstances is just that measure of grace 
which fits a man to live; and less thun this 
comports with neither his privileges nor 
his duties, If one content himself with 
less in life, he will probably have less in 
death. If the assurance of hope be good 
in death, why is it not just as good in life? 
Why should it not be sought in life with as 
much promptitude and earnestness as it 
will be desired in death? Why so act now 
as to bring a shaded and doubting experi- 
ence to the close of life, especially when 
this close may occur at any moment? If it 
be wise to be fully prepared for death at 
any time, then it must be wise to be thus 
prepared at all times. 

It is quite possible that some person who 
is not a Christian either by profession or in 
fact may read this article; and, if so, we 
have a word for his ear. We take him as 
perhaps a fair specimen of a whole class, 
making concessions as to the claims of re- 
ligion and the urgent necessity of immediate 
action the most solemn that mortals ever 
made, and yet not finding the right time 
to give practic.l effect to these very con- 
cessions. The proper time for action some- 
how does not come, That the reader may 
see the extent and terrible power of this 
destructive plea, let him note four very 
common facts: first, its continued use 
through all the successive stages of human 
life from earliest youth to extremest age; 
secondly, its employment in every possi- 
ble variety of outward circumstances, 
whether prosperous or adverse; thirdly, 
its prevalence amid all diversities of men- 
tal condition, frem the most stupid careless- 
ness to the deepest anxiety; and, finally, 
the adherence to this fatal plea under all 
the forms of influence which can be ad- 
dressed to men. 

The practical conduct of millions illus- 
trates each of these specifications. What 
is the matter with these men, who have souls 
to be saved, and who feel it to be so, and 
in the end mean to securesalvation? They 
have the same disease that Felix had, that 
Agrippa had, and that Saul of Tarsus, when 
he met Jesus on his way to Damascus, had 
not. The time bas not come for them to 
obey God; seriously to begin the proper 
work of life; to prepare for death and 
secure a seat in Heaven. They are waiting 
for this time; they have been waiting for 
these many years; and, if they do not die, 
they will probably continue to wait for 
yearstocome. They do not mean always 
to wait; but it is not now convenient, for 
this reason, and for that, and for the other, 
to take up the religious question and issue 
itto a decisive result,in accordance with 
the mandate of conscience and the Word 
of God. ’ 

Such is the mystery ahd auch ¢he marvel 
of human conduct, atid thet 100 on a sub- 
ject where men can lédst afford thus to act. 
Were they to treat théix temporal interests 





with like a, eg like folly, human 
society would be om@7 great asylum.of pau- 
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pers. No man ever accomplished anything 
by the dilatory system of postponing that 
which ought to be the work of the present 
moment. The true theory of success for 
both worlds consists in acting in each 
moment according to the demands of that 
moment. This is the theory of results in 
religion. The Christian should apply it; 
the minister should apply it; and surely 
the unconverted man should apply it. Ap- 
plying this theory, we shall live just long 
enough to do the work of life. Failing to 
apply it, we shall be likely to say, as did an 
eminent judge, whose faith was right and 
practice wrong: ‘‘ DEATH HAS COME TOO 
SOON FOR ME.” 
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(DELIVERED AT THE METROPOLITAN CHURCH, 
WASHINGTON; D. C., MAY 19TH, IN COMMEMORA- 
TION OF THE MARTYRDOM OF THE CHISOLM FAM- 
ILY. SPECIALLY REVISED FOR THE INDEPEND- 
ENT.) 

Ir is an instinct of man that funeral rites 
should accompany his body to its long home. 
The ancient heathen could not cross the Styx 
and reach the Elysian fields if his body lacked 
the proper ceremonies of sepulture. However 
hasty the flight of the living, he must still 
pause long enough to throw three handfuls of 
dust upon the corpse of his comrade and pro- 
nounce a solemn hai) and farewell. Otherwise 
that companion must wander a hundred years 
on the shaded side of the land of shades ere 
he finds repose and bliss. 

What is instinct is also religion. Christian- 
ity lays a like necessity on ite devotees, and the 
peoples to whom it is the only religion, even 
when they are not its devotees. One shrinks 
less from the cremation fires than from the 
faithless and hopeless and riteless circum- 
stances that attend that act. No prayer, no 
word of sympathy, no hymn of consolation, no 
hint of reuvion accompany the dread burning. 
The ancient employers of this mode of burial 
were less irreverent. To the hight of their re- 
ligious knowledge, they performed this sad 
service. 

In accordance with this race-honored cus- 
tom, we come together to-day to engage in the 
solemn duties demanded by the dead, no less 
than by the living. We come to bury, not to 
praise. Wecome to satisfy the just longings 
of a widowed and child-reft heart, of a father- 
less and sisterless family, that their dead may 
be decently buried. We come to scatter flow- 
ers from full hands on ‘‘arare and radiant 
ma{den,’’ on a brave and true man, on a sweet 
and loving lad. We come to bury the dead 
out of our sight by those ceremonies known 
and felt in all ages and Jands as befitting these 
ead necessities of humanity. I[f the occasion 
leads further in its suggestions, these sugges- 
tions do not create the occasion. A stricken 
family craves a funeral service. Shall it be re- 
fused? They have waited a year and a day for 
such services. Shall they continue to wait? 
Shall the wife and mother mourn with a bit- 
terer mourning because no voice of prayer, no 
song of comfort, no word of Christian conso- 
lation has been uttered over her lost ones? 
Who of us ean begrudge this little gift? Who 
of us shall say that such consecration is a 
desecration? Who shall complain that the 
Lord’s Day and tbe Lord’s house are employed 
in this most Christian service ? 

Let us with bowed hearts dwell under the 
shadow of this still present calamity. Let us 
stand around this mourning Rizpah, who lies 
prostrate before her dead—not sons alone; 
but husband and daughter and son—that per- 
fect trinity to a woman’s heart—who has lain 
there lo! these many months ; who refuses to 
be comforted, not only because they are not, 
but also because, in every fiber of her soul, 
they are still unburied. Let us gather about 
these lads, who stand in manly silence before 
the graves of their household—the revered 
father, the oldest brother—heirs thereby in 
their consciousness to the headship of their 
own family and generation, and their adored 
sister, and who solemnly await the due rites 
of the Church over their beloved dead. May 
Rizpah now find comfort, and the household 
accept these tributes as a proper burial ! 

I shall not dwell upon the scene that rises 
before your eyes in all its horror. I dare not. 
My own feelings cannot bear the sight. A 
year ago, the 29th of last month, no happier 
family blossomed in all this land—in any land. 
The father and daughter had just returned 
from a journey to the North, where the mighty 
Niagara had been first seen by thcse young 
eyes, which dreamed not that they should 
look ere many weeks on @ more deadly cata- 
ract and be whelmed beneath its rushing tor- 
rents of madness and death. She had written 
a description of that trip only two days be 

fore the opening of the fearfal drama. They 
weresexulting in the opéned glory of the com- 








ing year—the soft, rich landscape; the bloom. 
ing trees and fields; the music of the birds; 
every gayety of Nature in its ecstasy of joy. 
How beautiful was that opening landscape let 
that daughter's words tell, written just a week 
before the fatal shot : 

“This afternoon brother and I mounted our 
horses and galloped away foraride. We left 
toe road about five miles from town and took 
to the woods ; and 1 would tell you how beau- 
tiful they looked, if I could. The trees are all 
clothed in a soft and tender foliage, the leaves 
being about half grown, There are lovely 
flowers of every color and variety now in blos- 
som along the creek. The beautiful vellow 
jessamines meet across the stream and clasp 
theirsof’, sweet blooms and tendrils together; 
while the banks are gemmed with forget-me- 
nots, buttercups, wild violets, dogwood, and 
honeysuckle. Oh! I wich you could have been 
with us on our ride. Then you would know 
how delightful it was. Sweet Papa has just 
returned from St. Louis.” 

What a pretty picture is this—the lad just 
budding into youth, the sister blossoming to 
maidenbood, knit together in their last ride 
on earth, amid the glories of a Southern 
spring. ‘Sweet papa,” too, is introduced 
thoughtlessly, but with sad significance, into 
the picture. Into that scene of loveliness in 
home and Nature the destroyer came. On the 
fifteenth of the next month, a year ago last 
Wednesday, the grave closed over three of 
that household, gone down in bloody winding. 
clothes, unhonored and unsung. No prayer, 
no sermon, no word of Christian strength and 
sympathy was uttered at the darkened home 
or at the grave’s mouth. The stroke of fate 
was never swifterorsharper. ‘‘ Soswift treads 
sorrow on the heels of joy!”’ 

Had this violence happened at the hands of 
the red man, how the whole land would have 
rung with indignation, how fast would have 
flowed the tears of neighbors and of the nation, 
how intense the throb of sympathy, how earn- 
est the prayers, how hot the righteous anger! 
‘*Bot it was thou, mine equal, my guide, my 
acquaintance. We took sweet counsel to- 
gether, and walked unto the house of God in 
compapy.’’ It was those that had eaten bread 
from bis hands that smote him unto the death, 
Nay, it was the great, great wrong behind, 
above, below, through these which bore them 
on too willingly to the deed. To-day the only 
reparation meet is a public funeral where they 
fell; a public confession from those by whom 
they fell ; a public monument testifying to their 
sorrow at the event that has made their coun- 
ty fearfully famous in all the world. Such 
lamentation and dedication will yet be made, 
If they or their children fail to do this holy 
duty, others will certainly do the same. It is 
the eternal law. 

A week ago I rode by a granite statue, ex- 
quisitely carved, of a brave and beautiful 
woman. It was erected only a year or two 
since, and isin honor of Hannah Duatin, who 
in 1608—nearly two hundred years ago—there 
showed extraordinary valor in rescuing her- 
self from savage captors. The land has never 
let the memory of her coursge die, and has 
at last molded it into enduring shape. 
None the less will the same land remember the- 
not inferior courage and faithfulness of Cor- 
nelia Josephine Chisolm. Nay, it will the 
more remember, for this woman died for hef 
love and devotion, She chose to die. Her 
‘“‘aweet papa’? was in jeopardy; was in the 
grip of death. Rather than fly from bis side, 
she hastened unto it, She prepared for the 
defense of his life with ammunition concealed 
about ber person. She interposed to save him 
after her own face had been filled with wounds 
from shot that cleft the iron from the prison- 
bars, and her arm had been shattered from 
wrist to shoulder, as she covered his heart 
with its protecting embrace. She begged them 
to take her life and spare her ‘‘ darling papa.’’ 
But all in vain. Theirs was the long intimacy 
of the oldest child and only daughter with the 
father, an intimacy the deepest that family 
ties can know, unless it be the corresponding 
affection of the oldest child and only son with 
his mother; and this intimacy is less delicate 
and tender in its filial phases. They had made 
this depth of mutual devotion deeper and 
dearer by their winter in Washington and in 
Northern travel. They bad clung together 
these many months of home separation, only 
now to show how they could die together. 

Brave and manly as were the father and son 
in that awful hour, they were exceeded in cool- 
ness of daring, in intensity of purpose, in read- 
{ness of resource, in earnestness of petition, in 
every element of highest humanhood by this 
frail girl of nineteen. Cornelia is a name that 
ranks high in Roman annals. Her boast of her 
sons as her jewels has shone, her brightest 
jewel, for more than twenty centuries. But 
this Cornelia excelled the earliest of her name. 
Her jewel was her passionate devotion to her 
father in this hour of desth. That sball shine 
forever. No waste of time can dim its bright- 
ness. Immortality will but increase its beauty 
and ita worth. Josephine is an historic name. 
A proud and capable woman stands at the 
front of this century mastering the master of 
the world; Divorced and degraded, she rules 
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him from her enforced seclusion. Those of her 
blood still sit on thrones and are heirs to im- 
perial crowns. But this Josephine would be 
gladly welcomed by that illustrious lady as ber 
peer in every quality of womavhood and man- 
hood ; for the bighest traits of humanity met 
and mingled in ber one brief bour. 

On that morning she was a simple girl, 
“heart-whole,” as she wrote loving, girlish 
things. In that bour she towered into an an- 
gel, princely and potent, glowing in the fires of 
death with the strength and glory of Beatrice 
in the upper circles of the heavens. Welcome 
to the undying names of mankind be that of 
this worthy suecessor of the great Cornelia 
and greater Josephine. 

We shall not enter upon the field that lies 
before your every thought. Why was this 
deed done, and what shal! be the end of these 
things, if allowed to go unrebuked of the na- 
tion, ye need not that Iehouldteach you. Your 
hearts are inditing no pleasant, though per- 
haps it may prove a profitable matter. The 
sodden lamp, the unleavened cake, and the 
bitter herbs made a useful meal to the 
thoughtful Israelite. He reflected on the hour 
when death reigned in every Egyptian house- 
hold, and bis own, by miracle, escaped. So 
may we sup on lenten food this bour, and find 
it nutritious to soul and spirit. The angel of 
death, not God-sent, but devil-driven, hovers 
over much of our land, smiting with blood- 
strokes the victims of his cruel wrath. He has 
left your homes free, yet only for a season. 
If we allow murder for opivion’s sake to be 
the law of one part of our land, it will soon be 
of all parts. Can one member suffer and not 
all suffer with it? Can aleading citizen and 
his family be set on and slain in Massachusetts 
for political causes, and peace and safety at- 
tend the ballot in Mississippi? No more can 
the reverse be true. The present honeycomb- 
ing of Pennsylvania with murder, which stern 
and unrelenting justice cannot abate; the 
communistic threatenings in Chicago and Cal- 
ifornia; the bloody strikes along the Ohio; 
the tramp wandering murderously over one- 
half of our Union, is the natural, the inevitable 
outcome of the unwillingness of the National 
Government to protect its citizens in the other 
half. The theory that state governments have 
such absolute control of life and death within 
their territories, that the nation cannot cross 
their boundaries to protect its citizens and 
punish their murderers, has brought us to this 
wesk and miserable pass. We are affrighted 
at the shadow glowering at our Yown hearth- 
stove. In secluded Vermont, in crowded Cin- 
cinnati, in remote Maine, in central Indiana, 
the same terror besets us by night, the same 
deadly danger by day. 

One Indian massacre arouses every part of 
the land. Be it the Modocs of Oregon, or the 
Sioux of Minnesota, or the Utes of Colorado, 
or the Comanches of Arizona, indignation and 
wrath leap from end to end of the continent, 
and that, too, when no one dreams that the 
dread foe isto steal into Eastern homes and 
renew his horrors at Wyoming or Schenectady. 
But this deed has untvereal national applica- 
tion. It proves universal national weakness, 
It breeds universal national disaster. A peo- 
ple that cannot protect itself is no people. It 
falls to pieces when it allows its members to 
be cut to pieces. [Applause. | 

Said a gentleman to me but yesterday, who 
had just returned from abroad: ‘ The Old 
World is overgoverned ; we undergoverned.” 
Nothing strikes one more forcibly, on re-enter- 
ing this land, than the lack of national power 
over its own citizens. Unless a stronger gov- 
ernment arises, we shall dissolve and disappear 
asavation. We sigh for the verification of the 
seal of Massachusette—an uplifted arm holding 
a sword, which alone gives placid quiet under 
liberty. We bave taken the first step in verify- 
ing ourright to exist as anation on gigantic 
fields of strife by bloody and costly valor. We 
must cerry forward and complete this work in 
the national protection of every citizen in his 
every right. [Applause.} We must defend 
freedom of speech and freedom of ballot, or 
we perish from the earth. [Prolonged ap- 
plause. | 

To this coming perfection of national peace 
and power this sad event will contribute. This 
family group are martyrs to American equality 
of right, to the Declaration of Independence, 
and tothe preamble to the Constitution, It 
was forthe cause of equal rights the fatber 
fougbt and the family fell. It was for the pro- 
tection of every citizen at the polls; for true 
democracy—the government of the majority of 
the voters, legally and fearlessly expressed ; 
for the American nation ; for the rights of man- 
kind, that this citizen of America, his brave 
ron and braver daughter, laid down their lives. 
Their cries of agony and death shall never be 
forgo'ter—never below, never above. 

“ Their moans 
The vales redouble to the hills, and they 
To Heaven.” 
Their forms will be wrought into marble, paint- 
ed upon canvas, honored in prose and verse, 
held in high and higher remembrance as years 
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and ages go by. The children of the fathers who 
so ignorantly slew them will build their sump- 
tuous sepulchers. That lone and dread pro- 
cession that thrice threaded the dismal path 
a score of miles—a feeble few, without minis- 
ter or even sexton to assist them; bearing the 
bloody dead, in jeopardy of life as they pur- 
sued their mournful journey—will yet be 
changed into a solemn, pevetential, but glad 
multitude of the citizens of the same county, 
with their wives and daughters and sons, gath- 
ering about that green spot where they were 
thus buried, to make confession of their 
fathers’ transgression by such deeds of 
atonement as marble and eulogy and 
preyer and sermon areable togive. May those 
remains, now on their way to a eafer resting- 
place, be recalled, as were those of Dante by 
the city of his birth, by those still hostile fellow- 
citizens to the place of their birth and death, 
and the name of that county, so dishonored 
now by this act of penitence, be restored to its 
former esteem. 

To the future, then, poor stricken wife and 
mother, poor fatherless and sisterlers youth—to 
the future cast your wet but hopeful eyes, wet 
with joyful tears, tears for the dead beloved, 
joy that they died so gloriously and won in one 
short hour immortal fame. Had they not thus 
died, the world had never known them. Had 
they not thus died, liberty, equality, fraternity 
for all our land and all its peoples, perhaps, 
had never been attained. 

There may be many another bloody step ere 
that high table-land of humanity and America 
is reached. It may be that others who now 
speak and hear may be required, also, to make 
for their nation like holy sacrifice. In this city, 
where our greatest citizen gave his life for the 
life of the land, we can properly note the slow 
and bleeding feet of the martyrs to Christ and 
our country. May we, if called, be as willing 
and ready to follow Christ as these his disct- 
ples, for the perfection of the work of human 
regeneration. It may be that the whole nation 
will yet be compelled to wrestle in the sweat of 
this great agony for equal rights of all men, 
as it has had to wrestle for independence and 
for existence. It may be that Enceladus will 
yet arise from under this mountain of per- 
mitted prejudice and bate in a manner at which 
all the world shall stand aghast—a Kemper 
County massacre in every hamlet of the land, 
{t may be that we shall yet be compelled to 
ery out, in bitterness of spirit: 

“Ah. me! for the land that is sown 
With the harvest of despair! 
Where the burning cinders, blown 
From the lips of the overthrown, 
Enceladus, fill the air !’’ 

God forbid that such a horror shall light upon 
our land! God will not forbid it if we let his 
children’s blood ery to him from the ground, 
God did not forbid, could not forbid, Cain’s 
deluge washiog out Cain’s sin. 

Yet, if the deluge shall come, if the waters 
of death shall prevail even above the tops of 
the highest mountains, if the nation sball be 
wrapped in the flames of elvil strife more dire 
than any we have yet felt, and our indifference 
to the fate of our brothers sball doom us to a 
worse suffering, out of it all shall the new 
earth come. The deluge shall pass away; the 
land of righteousness, of brotherliness, of 
Christ, without caste, or violence, or batred, or 
disloyalty, or murder, shall appear above the 
flood. And then will still gleam forth, nay, 
will more brightly blaze, the fame of this just 
father, this brave lad, this coroelian jewel of 
filial maidenhood. 

Hope, then, sad hearts, ‘‘hope and endure 
and be patient.” Pray for those who have de- 
spoiled your house of its home, its head, its 
heart. Pray for them by name; pray for 
them with all the beart, §8o0 will you be still 
one household, for thus prays your family in 
Heaven. In Christ they lived, for Christ they 
died, with Christ they dwell. Live ye in Christ 
in petition for the forgiveness of your enemies, 
so that, if spared the martyr’s fate, you may 
still rejoice in the martyr’s crown, For thus you 
shall win like honor from God with those of 
your own flesh and blood that have gone up— 
yes, blessed be the Lord, gone up, up, up, up, 
in human love and reverence, in earthly fame, 
into heavenly seats, through great tribulation, 
and have washed their robes of blood, and 


made them white in the bloodier blood of the 
Lamb, who died for them as they died for bim, 
and will make them to reign with bim in peace 
and bliss forever and forever. 


ps _| 
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THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Tue notable and increasing interest in mat- 
ters of public health is among the hopeful 
signs of the times. This is no longer a special 
professional concern or a subject for legisla- 
tion merely under the pressure of an existing 
epidemic. The people have come, to an in- 
quiring degree, to recognize that it touches 
very closely their persooal welfare, and s0 are 
quite likely to give it a hearing, The Amer- 








fean Social Science Association, at its May 
meeting in Cincinnati, did not forget to dis- 
cuss some of its problems and to weigh their 
import in the domain of social life. Dr. Allen, 
of Lowell, in a well-couceived paper, showed 
how insanity, pauperism, and crime are very 
largely to be studied in their relations to dis- 
ease and to its prevention. The discussion on 
the Purposes of Common School Education 
and Health in the Schools bad a most {mport- 
ant social bearing. It is interesting to see how, 
in response to public demand, as well as by the 
invitation of true science, medical men find 
themselves compelled to traverse this field 
with exacter study and closer analysis. The 
recent meeting of the American Medieal Asso- 
ciation at Buffalo is quite notable for the atten- 
tion it gave to sanitary subjects. 

Dr. Richardson, its president, was from New 
Orleans, a city in which some sanitary prob- 
lems bave been studied with care, although its 
citizens regarded ‘the irrepressible Butler” 
with not much greater fayor than ‘ Yellow 
Jack’; yet it was admitted that he did clean 
up and police the city and help to forward 
some sanitary measures which have since 
proved effective. 

Tbe importance of the prevention and arrest 
by official measures of al] diseases which are 
not in their nature strictly limited to the indl- 
vidual, but which from external causes or 
from their specific character have a tendency 
to spread throughout families, institutions, 
and communities, was strongly insisted upon 
by Prof. Richardson. Pbhysiciaus themselves 
have not been sufficiently educated in those 
principles of physics and chemistry which 
underlie sanitary investigations, and have not_ 
themselves the knowledge requi-ite to the 
practice of sanitation. One reason for this 
has been that this kind of knowledge was not 
much in demand when the larger part of 
those now in practice were educated. Be- 
sides, itis a kind for which people do not pay 
80 readily as they do for opinions and medicine 
when they are really cick. To create a good 
supply of almost anything, there must bea 
good demand. Prof. Tyndall has said: ‘If 
anything is to be done in the way of really 
great sanitary improvement, it must be from 
the people themselves.”’ 

‘We need missionaries and colporteurs,”’ 
said Dr. R., ““who will go into the streets and 
by-ways and teach the truths of the new way, 
persuading all that will listen that health and 
long life are possible to multitudes of those 
who now sicken and die before they attain the 
age of maturity. Weare to look to ministers, 
to teachers, to editors, and to all leaders of 
public opinion for aid and comfort. So {m- 
pressed isthe president of this association with 
the need of greater and more definite knowl- 
edge of the subject on the part of physicians 
that he made the distinct proposal that hygienic 
experts should prepare a summary of sanitary 
science, pointing out the beset methods of 
teaching it, demonstrating its benefits, and 
then spread it broadcast over the profession. 
The need, too, of teaching children more about 
themselves, as well as about the outer world, 
isapparent. Itis Herbert Spencer that says: 
‘There are men who would blush if caught 
saying Iphegénia, instead of Iphigenia, or 
would resent as an insult any imputation of 
ignorance respectiog the fabled labors of a 
fabled demi-god, who show not the slightest 
shame in confessing that they do not know 
where the Eustachian tubes are, what are the 
astions of the spinal cord, what is the normal 
rate of pulsation, or how the lungs are inflated.’ 
We do not claim that there should be precise 
technic knowledge; but there should be 
enough to enforce attention to those more ob- 
vious hygienic laws which concern animal 
structure. Many of our states are encouraging 
the personal interest of the individual by 
granting facilities for improvement and proper 
sanitary police. Congress has recently given 
wide powers to our marine service ‘ to prevent 
the introduction of contagious and infectious 
diseases into the United States.’ It is pleasant 
to know, too, that this is proposed to be done 
without that restricted quarantine system 
which once involved so much of disturbing 
and prolonged detention. The pollution of 
watercourses bas attracted large attention in 
Evgland and in Massachusetts, It is now be- 
ing considerably discussed in New Jersey, 
whose chief towns center near the mouths of 
large rivers. This subject may very properly 
become one for national legislation. We 
should even think as well of it as of some 
wilder appropriations proposed for the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors. 

The address of Prof. I. L. Cabell, of the 
University of Virginia, as chairman of the 
Section of Hygiene, was of more than profes- 
sional interest. We believe, if our reading 
public werg at all aware of the outreaching 
hopes entertained by many learned men as to 
the possibilities and probabilities of prolong- 
ing life and preventing many diseases, they 
would not be slow to catch some of the en- 
thusiasm manifest in students of this science. 
Prof, ‘Cabell rapidly glanced at the subjects 
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which had promihebtly fattened the attention 
of sanitarians the last year. Edwin Chadwick, 
the veteran lay sanitarian of Great Britain, 
iu his address last fall at Aberdeen before the 
Social Science Association, presented in grand 
outline the Present Position of Sanitary 
Science for Future Advancement, The address 
has been republished in the New York Sani- 
tarian and is one well worthy the attention of 
every reader. Among other things, he shows 
by large record and closely-observed facts, ob- 
tained by comparisons between the children of 
the school-period outside and those who are 
kept in well-regulated institutions for children, 
that the death rate can be reduced one-half to 
one-fourth. 

The danger of overplus of population and 
deterioration from the amended lives of the 
feeble-born is argued,as in the reply of Dr. 
Ransome to Mr. Gregg, and has also been elab- 
orately and conclusively argued by Dr. Farr, in 
his addition to the registrar-general’s report. 
It is shown that only by sanitary measures can 
we hope to limit that fearful degradation of 
race which is perpetuated by the exteting 
evils far more than it can be by any incidental 
preservation of weakly ones, of which the 
general restoration may be an occasion. Build- 
ing-ground in its relations to health is shown to 
be very important, since only drained and 
aerated ground, protected from surface filth, is 
commendable for building purposes. We 
should know geological structure, since drain- 
age and power of percolation depends much 
on this. The best asphalt pavements were 
commended for cities, as tending to preserve 
the ground from soakage. In a certain case in 
Munich it was possible to find ina large and 
crowded house how much more material 
passed into a prepared underground cesspool 
than was left to be removed from it, and its 
yearly soakage was found to be 35 tons. No 
wonder that the basements of filth-soaked 
cities are so often suction-troughs and aspira- 
tors for the conveyance of bad air through 
buildings. The foul gases which bubble up 
from tewers and cesspools in their putrefac- 
tive changes are believed by Frankland and 
others to be the common carriers of specific 
poisons which result in typhoid and other dis- 
eases, 

If the public come to understand more fully 
such exposures and the means of their pre- 
vention, they will not only better appreciate 
municipal efforts, but be able to keep them 
within the control of a proper economy. The 
contractor or the corrupt member of the 
health board has his great lever in the fact 
that he is dealing with a blind constituency, 
aud has as his unanswerable argument that the 
thing ought to be done. The latter, like all 
truth, will have some prevailing power and it 
ought to have. The safety of our citizens is 
not in impeding sanitary of any other truth ; 
but rather in informivg themselves as to the 
mort feasible and economical methods of se- 
curing the real advantages. The blessing of 
public health and the cure of that peculation 
which always waits for those who need a thing 
done, but are ignorant of cost or method, is 
best defeated by thus spreading the light of 
sanitary knowledge, so as to reach the average 
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THE PAINTINGS AT THE LENOX 
LIBRARY. 


I. 





WE are sorry that so generous a gift as the 
Lenox Library, with its gallery of paintings 
and sculptures, should be so inaccessible to the 
general public. Its situation makes it, for at 


| least a number of years, greatly secluded (it is 


at 70th St. and Fifth Ave.); and, as it is open 
for otly two days in the week (Monday and 
Friday, between the hours of eleven and four), 
all business men and most busy people are 
debarred from its enjoyment. 

We do not mean to look a gift horse in the 
mouth, and we have no doubt that Mr. Lenox 
has excellent reasons for these arrangements ; 
but we could at least wish that the obstacle of 
procuring tickets was not so great, but that 
avy respectable person, presenting bimeelf at 
the door at the appointed hours, could be ad- 
mitted, instead of having to apply by writing 
beforehand, and then being only able to receive 
one ticket, that shall admit on a single day 
any number of people stated in the previous 
written request. Add to this that even these 
means of entering are not generally known. 
We regret this the more because the collec- 
tion is interesting ; and were it only for Sir 
Joshua Reynold’s ‘Portrait of Miss Kitty 
Fisher, with Doves,” or Mrs. Robert Hooper’s 
portrait by Copley, it is worth some trouble to 
see. 

The Lenox Library is a fine, solid building, of 
light gray stone, set back from the street far 
enough to give space fora bandsomely paved 
court, enclosed by gates. Broad steps lead up 
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to the entrance hall, where an attendant re- 
Heves you of your umbrella, parasol, or walk- 
ing-stick, and with great politeness gives you 
all the information you desire about the build- 
ing. At the further end of the hall another at- 
tendant sits at a table and sells catalogues at the 
merely neminsl sum of fifteen cents. Oppo- 
site the entrance door is a small reception- 
room, where a gentleman we took for the su- 
perintendent will take your name and address, 
for the ourpose of sending you an admission 
ticket for the next time. it seems difficult to 
surmise why he may not give itto you then 
andthere. Atthe right-hand end «f the hall 
you find the staircase that leads to the gallery 
of sculpture, out of which leads the gallery of 
psintiogs. A well-d-essed servant stands at 
the door of the gallery of paintings. Every- 
thing Is on a Jarge and generous scale ; but not 
in the least ornate. The sculptures present 
nothing of very great beauty. A bust of 
Washington, by Crawford ; the Children in the 
Wood, by the same artist, which is not in the 
least in the region of sculpture, but suggests 
eolor. (Of course, we mean Mr, Crawford’s 
treatment of it: not the subject itself.) There 
is a sleeping shepherd boy, by Gibson, a sculp- 
tor chiefly known to our :ublic, we suppose, 
by the fact of his colored statues. Fortunately, 
this one is not colored, but has not many other 
m:rits. Hiram Powers’s “ La Penserosa’’ is a 
huge, clumsy woman, in an Italian dress of 
about the fourteenth century. ‘There is a bust 
of Napoleon, by Trentanove ; and a S'eeping 
Child, by Pampeloni; but nothing that will 
long detain us from the ‘.icture gallery. 

The picture gallery contains about 143 
pieces, and they are huog with much taste, 
We could wish but two changes, one of which 
is that the portrait by Copley of Mrs. Robert 
Hooper—on the whole, the finest portrait in 
the room—could be hung ina more conspicu- 
ous position. Jt is in a good light; but much 
out of the way, in the corner. We would have 
been willing to see it in the place of a very 
charming portrait of Lady Belhaven, by Sir 
Henry Raeburn. 8o it would lie on the right 
hand of Mrs. Billington (full length), as Saint 
Cecilia, by Sir Joshua, on whose left hand 
hangs the ‘Portrait of Miss Kitty Fisher, 
with Doves,” by.Sir Joshua; and, to our 
mind, Miss Kitty Fisher and Mrs. Robert 
Hooper would complement each other in a 
very edifying manner. There would be a little 
touch of high comedy in the contrast, and it 
would be interesting to compare closely the 
two best portraits in the gallery, by different 
masters—so different in their methods of 
painting, though not, after all, very different 
in tone of color. 

The amiability of Sir Joshua Reynolds seems 
to emanate from all his pictures, and one feels 
a peculiar affection fer the painter and his 
subject. Such a mild tenderness as Washiog- 
ton Irving had as a writer Sir Joshua had as a 
painter. Oue is led by the hand into a coun- 
try where charity and loving kindness are the 
laws of life and where grace and refinement 
are a delightful matter of course. ; 

We have so few of Sir Josbua’s portraits in 
this country that we are particularly fortunate 
to have so characteristic a one as this of ‘‘Miss 
Kitty Fisher, with Doves.’’ 

{t {6 in the artist’s thin and somewhat 
sketchy method—as faint in color as a tinted 
drawing ; but very beautiful in color, for all 
that, like dim and faded Gobelin tapestries, 
and with the same sort of delicate brillfancy. 


As for composition, the picture bas great 
elegance. In attitude it is simple and uncon- 
scious ; inconception, very poetic. Miss Kitty 
Fisher is a most charming little lady, with a 
dreamy, plaiutive face. She wearsa mintature, 
as ornament, hung about her neck, She sits 
on a sofa of a dull, pleasant green, and she is 
dressed in tender shades of pale pinkish violet ; 
yet the general effect is of a light gray—a 
warm gray, made of colors, like some roses 
that we call white. A bit of intense blue in the 
sky and a spot of the same introduced in the 
opposite side of the picture strike the needed 
sharp note. With soft, passive hands she 
fondles the dove in her lap, while the other 
dove is perched on the sofa. A green curtain 
makes more than half the background of the 
picture. 

We find in the catalogue, beneath the title of 
this portrait, the following information : 

“Bought bv Mr. C. R. Leslie for Mr. Lenox, 
of Coloaght & Co., London, Sune, 1848 

“*Repetitions of this picture are in the pos- 
session of Mr. Munroand at Lansdowne House.”’ 


—‘Co'tou’s Catalogue of ‘‘ Reynolds’ Portraits, 
1857,’’) 


This is the careful way in which the cata- 
logue is made out, which makes it so interest- 
ing that the public owe Mr. Lenox special 
thanks for it. 

The “ Portrait of Mra. Robert Hooper (‘ King 
Hooper’), of Marblehead, Mass.,’’ by J. Single- 
ton Copley, is the finest Copley we ever saw. 
A8 a piece of character painting, it approaches 
the strength of Velasquez. The modeling of 
the face and hands is masterly. All the paint- 
ing of ‘the ‘flesh is as solid aud careful as tu Bir 
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Joshua’s portrait of Miss Fisher, it is light and 
sketchy. 

We do not know the meaning of the quota- 
tion **King Hooper”’; but it might well be a 
nickname given to this lady by her contempo- 
raries, for she looks every inch a king, and as 
if she ruled the kingdom of her household 
with a wisdom and regularity that must have 
been the terror of less gifted housekeepers. 
She isa stout, robust woman, of a well pre- 
served fifty, with keen, clear, gray-blue eyes, a 
broad, powerful face, a nose small but com- 
manding, a mouth at once firm and humorous, 
energetic and appreciative of all the good 
things of life. Her strong chin fortifies itself 
with a double. About her throat she wears 
tive or six rows of pearls, and her India muslin 
handkerchief, coming closely up to meet 
them, forms a sort of corslet over her breast, 
and is trimmed on the outer edges with a 
very fine lace, that appears again upon 
her cap. She was evidently a judge of 
lace, and you are sure that the lavender- 
scented drawers of ber brass-handled chests 
contain many treasures in this line. She wears 
a dres:, and a cloak that is thrown back, both 
of satin of a sort of peach-blossom color ; and 
on the left hand she wears a white lace mit, 
and holds the mate of it, leaving the right 
hand bare, It is a very executive hand—sleek 
and comely, but strong and well used. 

The background consists largely of a red 
and tasseled curtain, subdued in tone. The 
background and the dress—the smallest de- 
tails—are treated with care and knowledge ; 
but the masses are preserved with great 
breadth. Perhaps nothing quite equals the 
painting of the mouth and its surrounding 
muscles, Toe painter must have felt that be 
bad a rare chance here. 


Ee 
Seience. 


Mk. Lowe, the well-known author on ferns 
has recently lectured ou abnormal forms, in 
which lecture he gives us some interesting new 
facts in regard to the germination of the spores 
and the subsequent fertilization of the grow- 
jug plant. It is, of course, now well known 
to allintelligent persons that the spore of a 
fern is little more than a deciduous bud. When 
it finds favorable germinating conditions it 
spreads out into a thin green blade, on’the sur- 
face of which are the separate sexual organ- 
izations ; and only after the fertilization in this 
condition does the frond at once begin to grow. 
Mr. Lowe has now noted that the thin green 
blade referred to ceases to grow as soon as the 
fertilization of the germ has been effected ; but 
in the absence of this fertilization the growth 
continues, often to a half-inch in diameter, 
Another futeresting fact is that, though, as a 
rule, the feru is a lover of shade, impregnation 
can only occur under strong light. He has had 
growing spores remain dormant—stand still 
in their half-developed condition—for three 
years in a dark corner, Ones transplanted 
to lighter places «at various times dur- 
ing this period have developed their sepa- 
rate sexual peculiarities and made fronds, 
Mr. Lowe calls the first spore growth—the 
green thin blade—its caterpillar condition, 
and the frondose growth the butterfly stage. 
Pedicillate germs are thrown out from anther- 
idia, and these fall into the open cavity at the 
apex of the arcbegonia, and, as these antheroid 
germs are as likely to come from a neighboring 
germinal froud as from the one on which the 
archegouia is borne, numerous variations must. 
of pecessity ensue. If, however, a marked 
variation, once brought into existence, finds 
itself in a separate condition of existence, the 
spores of this plant, germinating and being fer- 
tilized in this isolated state, reproduce them- 
selves nearly like the parent, and, hence, forms 
become as permanent as species. Another in- 
teresting discovery is that in every individual 
plant of fern there is more or less differenee 
in the plants raised from it; but in these vari- 
ations the spores from one part of the frond 
always produce variations of a similar charac- 
ter, while those from another part always vary 
in their own particular direction. Thus, if a 
crested variety of a fern should bave been 
raised from a spore taken from the apex 
of a parent frond, spores taken from the 
apex of the crested variety will be the ones 
most likely to reproduce crested forms. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Lowe, the abundance of spores 
is the protection against a general intermixture 
of species in Nature. The chances of their 
being fertilized by other than their own species 
are wonderfully small. He has mixed the 
spores of species freely together, as have others; 
but he quetes only as having been effected 
hybrids between Lastrea dilatata and L. Filix- 
mas, Asplenium marinum and A. lanceolatum, 
and a ‘possible one”? in A. Germanicum, as 
perhaps between A. ruta-muraria and A. sep- 
tentrionale. 


.-..In @ recent number of the Comptes* Ren- 
dus M. Faye publishes an fmportant paper upon 
the counéction between the sun-spots and 








the change in the earth’s magnetic 
condition, in which he maintains that 
there is really po relation between them 
at all. He bases this iconoclastic conclu- 
sion upon a comparison of the results of Mr. 
Brown, of Trevandrum, as to the period of 
magnetic disturbance, with Wolt’s determina- 
tion of the sun-spet period. Mr Brown, from 
all the data be can command, including the 
magnetic observations of Cassini, at Paris, from 
1783 to 1792, tinds for the magnetic period 
10.45 yeare, while for the sun-spots the period is 
11.1 years. Itis true that at preseat and for 
the last 25 years the spots and the magnetic 
disturbances have kept time together; but M.. 
Faye maintains that the present coincidence 
is only accidental, and that as time goes on the 
phenomena will separate, until in 1950, the 
discordance will be complete, the maximum 
magnetic disturbance coinciding then with a 
sun-spot minimum. This may beso. At any 
rate, the question will settle itself. But for the 
present we imagine that, in view of all the facts 
astronomers generally will be disposed to think 
that neither of the two periods is as yet well 
enough determined (especially the sun-spot 
period) to warrant so positive an assertion of 
their non-identity. On the otber hand, it will 
no longer do to assume their identity quite so 
positively as has been customary of late. 


...- [tis one of the most remarkable facts in 
vegetable physiology that Nature does not put 
species where they will do best; but evidently 
where she wants them, quite independently of 
their wishes and desires, if plants might be 
supposed to have any. Thus trees which Na- 
ture places inswamps do much better when 
man places them on comparatively dry ground. 
And we know how remarkably well many 
plants thrive as weeds in our country, in com- 
parison with what they do in their own lands. 
A recent illustration of this is a fact recorded 
of the watercress in New Zealand, where it 
has found a home as an immigrant from 
Europe. In that country, and also in this, to 
which it has also been introduced, the stems 
under the most favorable circumstances sel- 
dom exceed one’s finger in thickness ; but in 
New Zealand the stems grow thicker than 
one’s wrist and impede seriously the course 
of rivers and streams. The branches, here 
seldom more than a foot or so, reach a length 
of nearly 10 feet. 


....Ln describing plants, every contribution 
is classified, and there is little difficulty whois 
entitled to priority inthe name. But there has 
been little attempt to classify the facts that 
have been recorded in relation to plant life. 
Hence, observers have a difficulty in deciding 
whether what they see is new; and, hence, 
there is much wasted experiment and useless 
literature in regard to it. Aud now comes 
some one and shows that a Dutch botanist, 
Oudemans, published a work in 1859 on in- 
sectivorous plants, which, if it had been gen- 
erally known, would bave rendered Mr. Dar- 
win’s recent work superfluous, It corroborates 
(sothe English say) Mr. Darwin’s discoveries 
—properly, his supports those of Oudemans. 


...-[t is now supposed that the plants usual- 
ly named as carnivorous do not alone make 
use of nitrogenous matter from the atmosphere ; 
but that in some degree many and perhaps all 
plants have this power. It has long been 
known that the leaves of the Carica Pupaya, 
or true Papaw tree, have the power of decom- 
posing meat with great rapidity, and probably 
with the eame view that the Drosera and sim- 
ilaw plants have. It would be well worth some 
one’s while to investigate this matter as close- 
ly as possible. 





Missions 


WHAT THE ENGLISH SOCIETIES 
ARE DOING. 


THE WESLEYAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


THE Wesleyans of England look upon Dr, 
Coke as the father of their missions. When he 
was designated by Wesley to the superintend- 
ence of the miesionary enterprises of the new 
and growing denomination America was the 
most important field. In this country and in 
Canada, in the Hudson’s Bay Territory and in 
British Columbia, there were extensive and 
promising fields, which Dr. Coke did his utmost 
to occupy, crossing the Atlantic eighteen times 
on his missionsry tours and giving his personal 
attention to the collection of funds. A storm 
in one of his voyages drove his ship to the 
West [ndies, and the religious work which was 
begun in those islands soon became fruitful 
and great results sprang from it. It is well 
known that Dr. Coke closed his career at sea, 
on bis way with six young men to found a 
mission in India. Out of these early mission- 
ary efforts came the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society, in 1813—almost half a century after the 
first foreign missions had been begun. 

The Society eccupies the third place io the list 
of English missionary societies {p the amount of 
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its inceme ; but it is the only one of the eight 
foreign societies that has been compelled to 
report a decrease in receipts. A'l the others 
bave mad+ some gains—some small and some 
very large. ‘The Wesleyans, however, have 
fallen short of their contributions last year by 
only about $1,000, The receipts were $730,085, 
wiich is almost two dollars to each member in 
England. American societies would be very 
glad to have their income reach this propor- 
tion. The Methodist Society, for instance, 
would have an income which would be larger 
perhaps than it could handle right away. Where 
it has now half a million or so it would have 
more than three millions. About one-seventh 
of the income of the Wesleyan Society was 
raised by the Australasian Conference and by 
the missions. 

William Newburn, of Banbury, presided at 
the annual meeting. The annual report, which 
was read by Dr. Wm. Morley Punshon, stated 
that there were in the employ of the Society 
878 missionaries, who occupy 632 central 
stations or circuits and care for 143,346 full 
members and 19 892 probationers. It should 
be remembered, however, that these statistics 
include missions iv lreland and Europe. The 
Irish missions, which are the oldest, employ 38 
ministers, who, despite many hindrances, have 
gathered together 3,519 members. There is 
little that is encouraging from the Conference 
in Fravee. This mission has been in a station- 
ary, if not declinirg, condition several years, 
and the report says a new agent has been ap- 
pointed for it—the Kev. W. Gibson—and new 
measures are to be taken, The other Continent- 
al missions are in Spatn, Portugal, Austria, 
I'aly, andGermany. {nthe former mis:ionaries 
are stationed at Barcelona, Gibralter, and in the 
Balearic Isles. The Bible sellers have pros- 
ecuted their work amidst much persecution, 
but there have been fruitful revival services 
and the scbools are well attended. Oue of the 
missionaries writes that ‘‘Catalonia seems to 
be specially visited by God. Missionaries of 
fifteen years’ experience never saw such prom- 
ises as they see to-day.” Io Portugal the 
missionaries have met with encouragement, avd 
in Italy the outlook is promising, both in North 
aud Souto Italy. The German mission bas 
suffered a decrease of members ; but Methodist 
literature bas hada large circulation and the 
Society in Vienna is in a prosperous condition. 

The missions in India, though disturbed by the 
famine, are growing steadily, and won, rather 
than lost, by the great calamity. It has afforded 
many opportunities fur preaching and disposed 
the minds of many to hear the Gospel. A 
zenana mission is to be opened in Calcutta, and 
an improvement hes been made in the system 
of training native agents. In Bangalore 65 
adults were baptized during the year, and in 
both districts of Ceylon there is a grand 
awakening. ‘ The work was never so full of 
life. Villages and cities are alike being moved.”’ 
The vernacular and bigh schools and the native 
pastors are stimulatiog this movement. 


The China missions report three hundred 
converts—an jocrease of 18—with 72 on trial. 
There are 14 European and 3 nutive mission- 
aries, who can pow “trust themselves more to 
the good-will of the populace avd venture 
upon tours beyond the bounds of the treaty 
ports.” Little has been done in the way of 
providing schools, the missionaries giving their 
t'me almost wholly to preaching. ‘Lhe ‘great 
opium difficulty” still stands in their way. 

The missions in South Africa have been 
affected somewhat by the wars ; but nove of the 
vative members have joined the rebelliov. In 
addition to war, there has been drought, which 
has caused much suffering. Notwithstanding 
these bindranc¢s, there has been an increase of 
680 members, with 5,000 on trial. In the West 
Indies 106 missionaries are working success- 
fully. They report an increase of 1,000 mem- 
bers, with 2,000 or more on trial. [n conclusion, 
the report refers to the fuct that Australia and 
Canada have missionary societies of their own, 
of whose operations it gives no particulars, 
The reports says the Church must take the a!ter- 
native of retrenchment or add $100 000 more 
to the funds of the Society. This amount is 
needed to conduct the operations of the Society 
on the present scale. 

Among the many speeches which followed 
the reading of the report was one by the Rev. 
Silvester Whitehead, missionary from Caina, 
woose theme was the maguitude and difficulties 
of mission work in China. Among the difficul- 
ties the greatest was the opium trade. ‘Oh! I 
wich I had an hour to speak about that accursed 
opium trade. Wher. ver we go to preach the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ in China, we 
are met with the cry: ‘How about the opiam 
trade?’ It is the most terrible question that 
can fall upon the ears of missionaries in China. 
We do our best to teach them that, if they re- 
fuse to smoke it, by and by our ships will not 
convey it ; but they tell us that we bave taught 
them the habit and that they are unable to 
break it off. And that, I am bound to say, is 
in many cases true.”” Then we are toid to “go 

home snd exbort your own people not to send 
t .opium to us.” 
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Personalities, 





THERE is an item going the rounds ef the 
papers to the effect that Robert Bonner paid 
Longfellow $4,000 ($20 per line) for the poem 
“The Hanging of the Crane,’”’ which would be 
much the largest compensation ever received 
byap-et. A correspondent is informed that 
the sum pamed is four times tvo large. One 
thousand dollars is what Mr. Longfellow re- 
ceived for this piece, or $5 per line. It was 
originally offered to the Atlantic Monthly, and 
accepted, at a compensation of $25. Then Mr. 
Bonner made the author an offer of a thousand 
dollars for a poem of this length for the 
Ledger. The publishers of the Atlantic, appre- 
ciatiag the circumstances, rel: ased it to the 
author. He received three bundred dollars in 
addition for the use of it for public reading 
purposes before it appeared in print. The 
Cornhill Magazine's compensation for Tenny- 
son’s * Tithonus ’’ was #7.50 per line, and the 
Nineteenth Century paid him $12.50 per line for 
“The Revenge.’’ Some of the best of Long- 
fellow’s earlier poems were sold to Graham's 
Magazine for small sums, Except the Anicker- 
bocker, which did not pay much and for which 
Longfellow did not write, there were then no 
other early periodicals that paid for poetry. 


....The late Charles C. Burleigh, the noted 
Abolitionist, was one of the speakers in Penn- 
sylvania Hall,in Philadelphia, when that ed- 
ifice was burned by the mob, in 1888. When 
Mr. Garrison was assailed by rioters in Boston, 
Mr. Barieigh’s presence of mind did good 
service. It was he who closed the door of the 
office in the face of the crowd, and, confronting 
the assailants, gave Mr. Garrison time to 
éscape. A kindly message from his old leader 
cheered his last houre. 


...-General Grant writes from Paris to a 
friend in New York: 

‘*My travels abroad have been very agree- 
able thus far, though | often feel homesick. 
In a few weeks I shall leave here for the 
North—Sweden and Norway—and return to 
the South of Europe for toe winter, and go 
back to America next Spring. 1 sbould go 
this fall; but I have no howre there except my 
my Long Branch house, which is not fit for 
winter-quarters. By returning in the spring, I 
cau occupy it fora few months and prepare-a 
home in the meantime,” 
iad 


..»-Mr, Pierre Lorillard’s new villa at New- 
port is represented to be a combfhation of the 
grand, unique, aud charming iu arebitecture. 
The family cer‘ainly will not mistake their re- 
spective rooms. Mr. L,’s is fitted up in ebon- 
ized cherry; Mrs. L.’s in butternut, with lac- 
quered panels; Miss L.’s in white maple; the 
Master L.’s—one in white oak and the other in 
red birch ; while the nursery, last of all, looks 
‘**lovely’’ In white ash. 


....Mr. Henry Armitt Brown, of Philadel- 
phia, seems to be Pennsylvania’s favorite Cen- 
tennial orator, His address at the Valley Forge 
celebration last week was just the thing for 
the occasion—spirited and eloquent ; and this 
is not the first of its kind with which he has 
favored Pennsylvanians. 


....The Shah of Persia is in European circles 
again, though he seems to have left his note- 
book at home this time, none of hie amusing 
entries having been quoted so far. He and his 
suite are occupying twenty-four rooms and 
saloons in Paris, where they are ‘“‘doing’’ the 
Exposition. 


--.-Capt. Guire, a submarine diver, of Cin- 
cionati, claims that he can walk on the bed of 
the Ohio from that city to Cairo in twenty-five 
days, making twenty miles a day ; in which un- 
dertaking he ought to be encouraged, for he 
may do the bed of the Ohio some good. 


.--»Harriet. Hosmer’s famous statue of Zeno- 
bia, Queen of Palmyra, walking in chains in the 
triumph of the Emperor Aurelius. is said to be 
offered for sale. Its present owner, Mr. Gris- 
wold, of New York, paid $7,500 for it in 1873. 


--++The Prince and Princess of Wales, says 
the Paris Journal, have introduced in French 
society the drawing-room game of *‘ The Fam- 
fly Coach.” Can this be our own rollicking 
game of ‘‘ Stage Coach”? 


--»-Gen. Fremont, who has received the gov- 
ernorship of Arizona Territory, says that, after 
@ career interspersed with both honor and mis- 
fortune, be is now going to begin life over 
again at the West. 


-++eThe bust of Henry Wilson has been 
placed in Doric Hall, at the State House, in 
Boston, between those of Lincoln and Gov- 
ernor Andrew. 


-...Mr. George Bancroft, the historian, is 
very fond of flowers, and is now at his New- 
port house, “‘ among his roses.” 


-.--Rev. Joseph Cook ‘is lecturivg in the 
West. A few evenings since he bad a good 
audience at Louisville. 


---Prof. Goldwin Smith is on his way back 
to this country after a long visit in England. 
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School and College, 


COMMENCEMENTS. 





PRINCETON held commencement exercises 
June 20th. The president, Dr. McCosh, an- 
nounced that the year had been one of great 
study and research. Two expeditions have 
gone out for the summer: one to collect mate- 
rial for the museum and the other to observe 
the eclipse of the sun, on July 27H. The ex- 
pense of both is borne by private persons. 
The first left some two weeks ago, to prosecute 
the searches which were so fruitful last year in 
the regions of the Bad Lands, Col. From last 
reports they are now at Fort Bridger, Wy. The 
astronomical expedition goes to Denver, Col., 
and will include Professors C. A. Young and 
Cyrus F. Bracket, and Mr. E. Rockwood. Be- 
sides these will be Messrs. Wm. Libby, Jr., M. 
MeNeill, graduates ; and Messrs. Calley, C. Ben- 
nett, and H. 8. Smith, of the graduating class. 
One bundred and twenty thousand dollars bave 
been laid out in improvements, and $30,000 more 
have been given in books during the past year. 
At the Alumni dinner addresses were made by 
General McClellan, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, 
and others. The graduating class numbers 81 ; 
valedictorian, David Stewart, of Maryland. 
Degrees were conferred as follows: Ph, D.— 
Professor Albert R. Leeds, Stevens Institute. 
D. D.—The Rey. E. D. Byington, class of °59, 
of Syria; the Rev. Alfred Yeomans, class of 
52, of New Jersey; the Rev. Eldridge T. Mix, 
of New dereey. LL.D.—Governor McC.ellan ; 
General William T. Sherman. 

Oberlin Collge.—Commencement, Juoe 12th, 
Graduates: college course, 36, of whom 
8 were ladies; literary course, 22 ladies; 
theological graduates, 9. Prof. Wm. G. 
Ballantine, of, Indiana State University 
and lately of the Palestine Exploration 
Society, was elected to the chair of Sacred 
Linguistics and Textual Criticism. Pro- 
fessors Morgaw and Barrows will continue 
their instruction in biblical literature and the- 

logy. No degrees of D.D. or LL.D. have 
ever been given by the college, and for the 
first time the bonorary degree of A.M, was 
‘conferred upon several ladies, graduates of the 
literary course, two of Whom are professors in 
Wellesley College. 

The University of the City of New York, 
Dr. Howard Crosby, chancellor, conferred the 
following degrees atits commencement, onthe 
20th: D.D.—The Rev. Amasa 8S. Freemar, of 
Haverstraw, N. Y.; the Rey. Luther W. Peck, 
Honesdale, Pa.; and the Rev. Wilson Poraner, 
of Sing Sing, N. Y. LL.D.—Dr. 8. Oakley, 
Vanderpoel, and Professor David’ R. Jaquea, 
both of New York. Doctor of Philosophy.— 
Abraham 8, Isaacs, of New York, 

Brown University, Providence, graduates 
a class of fifty-nine. The degree of D D. was 
conferred upon the Rev. Adoniram Judson 
Gordon, class of 1860, and Rev. Charles Stan- 
ford Cumberwell, London, England. LL.D.— 
Samuel Greene Arnold, class of 1841, and 
Alexander Lyman Motley, class of 1853. The 
committee to erect the new Sayles Memorial 
Hall are President Robinson, Prof. Lincoln, 
Messre. M. Wood, H. N. Slater, Jr., and Dur- 
fee. A. 8. Packard, of Salem, Mase., was ap- 
pointed to the new professorship of theology 
and zodlogy. 

Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Inaté- 
tute-—Number of graduates 16. Address on 
the 19th by Hon. George William Curtis, 

ha 


Just before its adjournment, Mr. Bruce, 
of Mississippi, brought a bill iato the House to 
establish a National Academy of Education, 
giving preference to the genius and: talent of 
the land and to the orphans of the Republic. 
It provides that a body corporate be organized 
to establish one academy in each state, Con- 
gress providing one-third the expense, the 
states to provide the rest. The bill was “ re- 
ferred,’’ and may not be heard of again. 


....Mr. H. W. Sage, of Brooklyn, gives Cor- 
nell University $25,000 as a final settlement of 
the profits which he had already proposed to 
turn over to the College from the purchase of 
certain lands. Rev. Dr. H. W. Bellows, of 
New York, preached the baccalaureate sermon 
on Sunday, the 16th. 


-+»+Professor T. C. Mendenhall, of the Ohio 
State University, at Columbus, O., bas accept- 
ed the position of professor of physics in the 
Imperial Uoiversity at Tokio, Japan, at a sal- 
ary of $5,000 in gold. 


-++»Mr. Charles R, Lanmap, of Norwich, 
Conn., a graduate of Yale in 1871, has been 
appointed assistant professor of Sanskrit at 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


.--+Five vacancies in the board of overseers 
of Harvard College for the full term of six 
years are to be filled at the election, Commence- 
ment Day, June 26th. ; 





INDEPENDENT. 


La eT === 


Pebbles. 


How to manage a menagerie: In winter 
stable em. In summer, Barnum. ; 





....The sword may be Jess mighty than the 
pen ; but bow about the scissors ? 


's.ee“*Do fish sleep?” is a scientific question. 
“If they don’t, what are they doing in the 
river’s bed?’ 


55% .Trout-fishing is splendid exercise, as the 
yood brooks are always ‘ten miles furtber 
on” or “ just across the ridge.” 


.... Little boy, at the opening of a proposed 
spelling-match : ‘* Let’s start fair, grandmother, 
You take Nebuchadnezzar and I’ll take cat.”’ 


...“ Ah!” sighed a hungry tramp, ‘‘I wish 
I was a hoss. He’s nearly always got a bit in 
his mouth, while I haven’t had a bit in mine 
fur two days.” 


...-lf you would be clear and forcible, don’t 
use foreign words. Be natural. A man never 
stops to hunt up a foreign word when he is 
stung by a hornet, 


...- A sailor put a saddle on hind part before. 
A bystander showed him his error; but the 
sailor exclaimed: ‘* How do you know which 
way I am going to ride ?” 


..--John and Ida, married, 
Lived in Idaho forlorn, 
*>Cause John bung ruund that tavern 
And let Idaho the corn, 


...-A good listener.—Hnthusiastic Young 
Lady: “You are fond of music, Colonel?” 
Colonel H——; ‘*Music? Aw—yes. I think I 
may say | like—aw noise of—of any kind.” 





.... Professor: Can you multiply together 
concrete numbers?” The class are uncertain. 
Professor: ‘‘ What will be tbe product of five 
apples multiplied by six potatoes?’’ Fresh. 
(triumpbavtly): *‘ Hash.” 


....‘' Speaking of the different kinds of 
taxes,” queried the teacher, “ what kind is it 
where whiskey is taxed?” “I know,” said 
one boy, holding up his hand. ‘* Wel), what is 
it?” ‘*Sin-tax,’’? shouted the young gram- 
marian, 


....“‘John, did you take the note to Mr, 
Jones?” ‘Yes; but I don’t think he can 
read it.” ‘‘ Why so, John?” ‘ Because he is 
blind, sir. While I was in the room, he axed 
me twice where my hat was ; and it was on my 
head all the time.”’ 


....The superintendent approached a youth 
of color, who was present for the first time in 
Sunday-school, and inquired his name, for the 
purpose of placing it on the roll. The good 
man tried in vain to preserve his gravity when 
the answer was retarned : “ Well, massa calls 
me Cap'n ; but my maiden name is Moses.”’ 


....Lord North and his pariiamentary oppo- 
nent, Colonel Barre, both became blind toward 
the close of their lives. The two were after- 
ward brought together on a certain occasion, 
when Lord North said : ‘Colonel, you and I 
have been at variance ; but I believe there are 
now no two persons in the world who would be 
more glad to see each other.’ 


_ eee“! say, Mr. Duffus, what are your poli_ 
tices?’’ said a witty Aberdeen man, quizzing 
another artisan. ‘Conservative. My father 
was conservative,’ he replied. ‘‘ And what is 
your religion?”’ ‘Protestant. My father was 
a Protestant,’’ was the answer, ‘And why are 
you a bachelor?”’ said the other. ‘‘ Because 
my father was a—oh! don’t bother me with 
your stupid questions.” 


....‘'In looking out doors, do you notice 
how bright is the green of the grass and 


leaves ?’’ asked an elderly gentleman of a little 


Danbury girl, whose home he was visiting. 
“Yes, sir.” ‘‘Why does it appear so much 
brighter at this time?’’ he next asked, look- 
ing down upon the bright, sweet face with ten- 
der interest. ‘‘ Because Ma has cleaned house 
and you can see out better,” she said. 


mm. When he had called the meeting to or- 
der, Brother Gardner arose and said: 
‘*Gem’len, if it wasn’t for de wheels on a 
wagin de wagin wouldn’t move. When de 
wheels am on, den what?” ‘Grease!’ sol- 
emnly exclaimed an old man. ‘“ K’rect!” 
whispered the president, softly, rubbing his 
hands together. ‘“‘We hez the wagin an’ de 
wheels. We will pow pass de hat aroun’ fur 
de grease.” 


..--“Is this seat next to you engaged ?” 
asked the traveler of a young lady in the cars. 
“Yes, sir; itis.” It was the only vacant seat 
and the traveler wanted it. ‘‘ Who’s engaged 
it?” “‘A gentleman, I believe,’’ she said. 
“ Well, he can’t engage a seat this way and not 
sitin it. [ don’t see any baggage. Where’s 
his baggage ?’’? And he was on the point of sit- 
ting down, when the young lady, mustering all 
her courage, exclainyed :- ‘Oh! sir, J’m his 
baggage.” 





[June 27, 1878. °. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BARROWS, J. H., Marblehead, Mass., resigns 
CRANE, D. M., Winthrop, Mass,, resigns. 
DAVIS, Evans, accepts call to first ch., Bawr- 
* lington, N. J. 
DEAN, W.K., removes from Rainbow, Cann. 
to Southwick, Mass. 


DUNSFORD, A.G., Adrian, Mich., excluded 
by his churcb. 


GAY, H. G , settles at Westfield, Mass. 

GROW, Wi1.14y, called to Plymouth, Mich. 

HALL, LEANDER, removes from Milton to Flat 
Brook, N. Y. ” 

INMAN, W. G, Decatur, Ill., resigns. 

MERRIAM, MYLon, becomes pastor at East 
Providence, R. L. ‘ 

MARTIN, M. J., ord. at Waterman, Ill. 

MURRAY, A. H., ord. at Boston, Mass. 

POST, D. E., ord. at North Granville, N. Y. 

RIDDLE, R. R., South Berwick, Me., called 
to Wakefield, Mass. 

SANDERS, W. Lanapon, Auburn, Ind., re- 
signs. 

WAKEFIELD, W. F., ord. at Ontario, N. Y. 

WORRALL, M. H., Springfield, Il]., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
ALLEN, Abram B., Alpena, Mich., called to 
Independence, Kan. 


BROWNVILLE, Joun W., supplies North New 
Poland, Me. 


CARRU (HERS, W1111AM, ivust. at Fairhaven, 
ass. 


cane, A. M., closes nis pastorate at Shannon, 
is. 7 





CHRISTIE, GeorGe W., removes from Wis- 
casset, Me., to Salmon Falls, N. H 

CHURCH, James C., ord. at Gill, Mass. 

CLARKE, Wiu14M, died at Dresden, Oat., 
recently, aged 76, 

CORDLEY, Ricuarp, D.D., Flint, Mich., 
called to Ewporia, Kan. 

FIELD, Ricuarp E., ord. in Brooklyn, N.Y. 

GRANT, Bengamin F., supplies South Well- 
fleet, Mass. 

HOFFMAN, J. H., inst. at Henniker, N. H. 

HOLMAN, Witu14M H., Newton, Mass., ord. 
at Southport, Conn, 

MAC FARLAND, W. D., supplies Simsbury, 
Conn., @ year. 

MAGILL, 8. W., D.D., Cornwall, Vt., resigns, 
and removes Sept. 30th tg Amberst, Mass. 

MORONG, THomas, inst, at Ashland, Mass. 

POWIS, H. D., Quebec, accepts call to Toron- 
to, Canada. 

RICHMOND), JamEs, ord. as evangelist at Le 
Raysville, Pa. 

SEARLE, R. T., Old South Church, Windsor, 
Vt., resigne. 

SMITH, O. 8., closes his pastorate at Spring 
Green, Wis. ° 

VANDERVEER, Davin N., Union Park ch., 
Chicago, Ill., resigns. 

VISSCHER, J., called to Leslie, Mich. 


LUTHERAN, 


ECKHARY, ©. H., ord. and tnst. at Criders- 
ville, O. 

KRECHTING, J. P., declines call to New Ger- 
mantown, N. J. 

WEBER, GeEorGE, removes from Madisonburg 
to Malvern, O. 

WEIBEL, G. T., accepts call to White Haven, 
Penn. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


BAILEY, T. 8., Pataskala, O., resigns. 
CHEEVER, Ws. M., inst. at Kansas City, 
Mo. 


CONKEY, J. P., inst. at Dubuque, Iowa, 


GEORGE, BEnsamin Y., invited to settle at 
Cairo, lll, after serving two years as sup- 


= Tuomas, inst. at Three Rivers* 

ich, al 

GRAVES, BENJAMIN, oldest member of Ciocin- 
nati Presbytery, died recentiy at Hunts- 
ville, Ala., aged 81. 

HODGE, Cuarzs, D.D., LU. D., Princeton 
Theological Seminary, dfted June 19th, 
aged 80. 

JONES, James, Bluffton, Ind., resigas. 

KERR, James D., inst. at Denver, Col. 

MCLEAN, Engas, ord. a8 evangelist by Pres- 
bytery ot Rochester, N. Y 

McKINLEY, R. A., inst. at Bedford, Iowa. 

MoKINNON, Anaus, accepted call to Oscon- 
da, Mich. 

PLUMER, W. 8., D.D., Columbia, 8. C.,, 
called to Central ch., Allegheny City, Pa. 

SENOUR, F. L., central ch., Pittsburgh, Penn..,, 


resigns. 
STEVENSON, R. M., Gilman, Ill., accepts. 
call to Renovo, Penn. . 
WELLS, J. 8., inst. as pastor at Hixton, Wis.,, 
after 16 years’ service as supply. 
WHITE, James W., ord. asevangelist by Pres~ 
bytery of Rochester, N. Y. 
WRIGHT, Joun N., ord. as evangelist by Pres- 
bycery of Chillicothe, O. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


DEKOVEN, James. D. D., declined call to, 
Trinit eS New York City. 

GILBERT, 2 
ta 


na. 
JEFFERIS, W1L.14M M., accep's call to Grace: 


ang Calvary churches, Brandywine Hun- 
dred, Del. 


MILLER, W. J., Ridgaway, resigns and re- 


moves to Tamaqua, Penn. 
MORRIS, CHARLES, ord. priest at Demopolis, 


Ala. 
vere Wiu1em V., ord. priest at Oma- 
ha, Neb. 
WILSON, THomas: V.,,ord: priestat Omaha, 
. Neb. 





N., accepts call to Helena, Monr-. 
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Biblical Research. 


THE RELATION OF THE NEW TEST- 
AMENT TO THE TALMUD. 





BY THE REV. B, PICK, PH.D. 





In the essay prepared by the late Mr. 
Deutsch, entitled ‘‘ The Talmud,’’ among other 
daring statements, we find also the following: 
“ We need not urge the priority of the Talmud 
tothe New Testament. . Toassume that 
the Talmud has borrowed from the New Test- 
ament would be like assuming that Sanskrit 
sprang from Latin.” This assertion has been 
repeated by thousands, to whom Christ is 
nothing but a plagiarist, who only repeated to 
his disciples what others have said before him. 
We will, however, quote some Talmudic pass- 
ages, in order to show the superficiality of the 
statement of Mr. Deutsch and his followers. 
To ‘* Tr. Sabbath,’ fol. 151, col. 2, we read: 
R. Gamaliel says, ‘‘ He who is merciful toward 
his fellow-creatures shall receive mercy from 
Heaven above’’; which is a parallel to Mat’. 
v, 7% Now, this R. Gamaliel, knowa as 
Gamaliel II, flourished about 80—118 A.D , the 
best evidence for the priority of the Talmud 
to the New Testament! In Yoma viii, 9, we 
read: Rabbi Eleazar ben Azariah says, ‘‘ the 
transgression which a man commits against 
God the day of atonement expiates ; but the 
transgression which he commits against bis 
neighbor it does not expiate, unless he bas 
satisfied bis neighbor” (cf. Matt. v, 24). This 
rabbi died 82 A.D. In “‘ Berachotb,”’ fol. 24, 
eol. 1, we read: Rabbi Shesbveth cays, ‘* Who- 
soever looketh on the little finger of a woman 
with a lustful eye is considered as having 
committed adultery” (cf. ib., v. 28). This 
rabbi flourished about 285 A.D. In “Tr. 
Kiddushin,” fol. -82, col. 2, we read: 
Rabbi Simon ben Eleazar says: ‘ Hast 
thou ever seen a beast or a bird that fol- 
lowed atrade? and yet they are fed without 
toil, ete., ete.” (cf. vi, 26). This rabbi lived in 
the third century. In ‘ Tr. Sanhedrin,” fo). 100, 
col. 1, we read: R. Meir said, “ With what 
measure man metes, it shall be measured to 
him from Heaven” (ef. vii, 2). R. Mefr flour- 
ished abont 120A. D. In “Erachin,”’ fol. 16, col. 
2, we read: R. ‘Tarphon [about 120A. D.] said, 
“Tt would greatly astonish me if there could 
be found afiy one in this age who would re- 
ceive an adm nition. If he be admonished to 
take the splinter out of his eve, he would 
answer: ‘Take the beam out of thine own’” 
(cf. vil, 4). In ‘Baba Meziah,” fol. 107,col.2, and 
‘*Baba Bathra,”’ fol. 60, col. 2, we read: Kesh 
Lakish [about 275 A. D.] said: ‘‘ What is the 
mesning of the passage, Examine yourself 
and search ’’ ? (Zeph. il, 1). He who will reprove 
others must bimself be pure and spotless ”’ 
(ef. vii, 5). In “Tr. Sabbath,” fol. 31, col. 1, 
we read: Hillel said, ‘Whatever you should 
not like to be done ur.to you do not to others. 
This is the essence of the divine law ; all the 
rest is commentary only ”’ (ef. vil, 12). As this 
sentence of Hillel (about 10 A. D.) has become 
the hobby of modern Jewish ‘Talmudists, as 
Deutech & Ce., and of Christian writers who, 
like Monsieur Rénan, follow their Jewish 
leaders unthinkingly, we must speak a few 
words concerning it. In his lectures on “ Ju- 
daism and its History” the late Rabbi Seiger, 
of Berlin, boldly affirms that Jesus was a 
Pharisee and a follower of Hiilel, who never 
gave utterance to a new idea (‘‘einen neuen 
gedanken Spracher Keinesweges aus’’). Hillel, 
he says, ‘‘was a genuine reformer’; but 
wherein this reformation consisted Dr. Seiger 
did not tell. It was not necessary, for Sei- 
ger’s attempt was to disparage Jesus, and the 
idea that Hillel was a genuine reformer, and 
Jesus merely an imitator, must have been as 
striking as the smoke-utterance of the Pythian 
oracle. 

As to Messrs. Rénan and Deutsch, we will 
quote the remark of Dr. Liddon in his “‘ Bamp- 
ton Lectures’? for 1866 (New York, 1869, 4th 
ed., p. 107): “Rénan suggests, not without 
some hesitation, that Hillel was the real teach- 
er of Jesus’ (* Vie de Jesus,” p. 85). “ Asan 
instance,’’ says Mr. Liddon (in a foot-note) “of 
our Lord’s real independence of Hillel, a single 
eXample may suffice. A recent writer on 
the Talmud gives the following story: ‘ One 
day a heathen went to Shammal, the bead of 
the rival academy, avd asked bim mockiugly 
to convert him to the law while he stood on 
one leg. The irate master turned him from the 
door. He then went to Hillel, who gave him 
that reply—since so widely propagated: Do not 
unto another, ete. This is the whole law; 
the rest is merely commentary.’—Quarterly 
Review, Oct., 1867, p. 441, art. ‘Mhe Talmud,’ 
(‘ Literary Remains,’? New York, 1874, p. 317). 
The writer in the Quarterly Review appears to 
assume the identity of Hillel’s saying with the 
precept of our blessed Lord (Matt. wi, 12; Luke 
vi, 31). Yet, in truth, how wide is the interval 
between the merely negative rule of the Jewish 
president and the positive precept — ica dv 
AVénre Wa rordow tpiv dt av pura obtw Kai 
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ipeig moveire avtroicg of the Divine Master.” 
Tbus far Mr. Liddon. 

But whatever may be said of the precept 
(Matt. vif, 12) as to its being considered as a 
fresh discovery in moral science, moat cer- 
tainly Hillel cannot claim the merit of orig- 
inality in respect to it. It existed long before 
his time. In the apocryphal book Tobit we 
real words like those which he used (cb. iv, 
15): 6 puokic pundevi roujone (“* Do that !o no 
man which thou hatest’’), and in Ecclus. xxxi, 
17: véer ta TOW TAHOLOY éx CeavToU Kai Ext wWavTt 
mpaypate dtavood (i. ¢., “Judge of the disposi- 
tion of thy nefyhbor by thyeelf”). Ancient 
history bears ample testimony to the existence 
of this maxim among the ancient Greeks long 
before the time of Hillel. Thus Diogenes 
Laertius relates that Aristotle, being asked how 
we ought to carry ourselves to our friends, 
answered: ‘‘As we wish they would carry 
themselves to us.’? And Isocrates, who lived 
400 years before the publication of the Gospel, 
said: a mdayortec ig’ érépwv dpyiceade Tavita 
TouG GAAote pu) Toveire—i. €., We Must not do to 
otbers that which would cause anger if it were 
dore to ourselves. In its negative form the 
Golden Rule of our Saviour, which Locke des- 
iypates as the foundation of all social virtue, 
is also found among the sayings of Confuctus: 
‘‘ What you do not wish done to yourselves do 
not do to others”; or, as in the conversations 
(Bk. XV, ch. xxiii), where it appears cop- 
densed, like a telegram: kisu pok tik uk sic ti 
ing—i. ¢., “Self what not wish not do to 


man.’’ 

We do not intend to quote more Talmudic 
parallel passages to the New Testament. 
Thoee quoted sapienti sat! The claim tbat the 
New Testament copied the Talmud is nothing 
but a vain glorification of reformed Judaism, 
which bas “‘a zeal of God, but not according 
to knowledge.”’ 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The Sunday-School, 


LESSON FOR JUL® ‘th. 


THE BIRTH OF base: LORD.—LukKE 
u, 8—20. 








Notes.—Thege lessons are from Luke's Gos- 
pel. Luke was a Gentile physician, and his 
Gospel has not the pure Jewish cast of Mat- 
thew and is fuller in fts biography of Christ 
than Mark or John. ** The same country.” 
—About Bethlehem. “Abiding in the 
field.”—This renders it improbable that our 
Saviour’s birth was in December. “ The 
angel of the Lord came upon them.”’—To the 
Gentile sages the revelation came by a star, as 
was their wont to expect revelations. The 
Jewish shepherds were familiar with direct 
manifestations by angels, as in the cases of 
Abraham, Manoah, Daniel, ete. “In the 
City of David.”—Bethlehem. “© Christ "— 
The Anointed One, the prophesied king. 
“The Lord.’—Jehovah. The Hebrew Jeho- 
vah was ulways translated as Lord in the 
Greek version of the Old Testament, with 
which the Jews of Christ’s time were familiar. 
Still it makes good sense to have merely the 
ordinary meaning of Lord or Master. 
“ The babe.” —Rather a babe. ———“ A manger.” 
—Very likely a manger cut out of the solid rock 
in a cave in the rock, used as a stable. 
“ Peace, good-will to men.’’—The best authori- 
ties read this differently—as, ‘‘ Peace to men of 
his good will’’; that is, in the highest Heaven 
be there glory to God, and on earth be there 
peace among the men in whom he takes pleas- 
ure. 

Instruction.—Christ’s Gospel is for every- 
body, of all classes and conditions. The an- 
pouncement of his birth was, therefore, made 
to the great and learned Eastern sages of Gen- 
tile birth, and also to poor Jewish peasants, 
while engaged iu their regular nightly tasks. 
Those who could bring him gold and frankin- 
cense brought it; and those who could only 
bring praise and wonder brought that also. 
Like the announcement, so the gift is for all. 
None are too rich and honored, none too poor 
to receive angel visits and the gift of God. 

It was to men in their daily work that the 
avgels came. God does not despise the work 
of working-people. It will be more grateful to 
him to see people doing their work when they 
ought to than to see them ruoning away from 
it, to go to no matter how excellent a prayer or 
revival meeting. The mother who has to stay 
at home to care for her infant ; the child whose 
parents keep him at labor on the eveving of a 
prayer-meeting ; the man who attends fai' hful- 
ly to bis daily tofl, instead of running away to 
a big preaching service—all these may have 
the best presence of God in their duty, and 
they would lose itif they were to run away 
from their duty to no matter how holy a place. 

People are liable to fear what are their best 
blessings. How many of us might wish that 
we could have seen the vision which the shep- 
herds saw. But the record of them is that 
they were ‘‘ sore afraid,” and that they had to 





























be evcouraged by the words ‘Fear not.” 
Very often, when the vew or unexpected oc- 
curs, we are in a tremor, as if God did not rule 
over the new, as well asthe old. It may be 
that what we fear, the trials that come upon 
us, the strange or changed circumstances of 
life, may develop into the greatest blessings we 
could receive. But, while we need not fear, so 
long as we are under the wise providence of 
God, neither should we be heedless and incon- 
siderate. What could have been more foolish 
than for those shepherds to mind nothing 
about the song of the angels? It is better 
to fear than to feel nothing. God is ever 
speaking to us by his Spirit, if not by his 
angels; aud a serious, solemn, glad attention 
should be paid to his words. 

Outward circumstances are no proof of what 
will be the future of achild. The Saviour of 
the world was the infant of poor parents and 
cradled ia a stable. We do not know what 
child in the Sunday-school may have tbe great- 
est influence ip the world. It may be one of 
the poorest in the mission class. ‘See that ye 
despise not one of these little ones.’’ 

The angels of Heaven rejoice in the good 
gifts God bas provided for men. Why should 
they not? If Christ has thought it worth while 
to expend so much to make men good and 
happy, all angels aud men should rejoice over 
the good news. These glad tidings are ‘‘ of 
great joy.’’ Do we rejoice over them as we 
ought? 

The song of the angels is the substance of 
the Gospel. Our first duty and chief end is to 
give glory to God in the highest heavens. What 
cap we do for bis glory? We need to ask our- 
selves that question every day of our lives. 
This correspond: to the first and great com- 
mandment: ‘“ Tbou shalt love the Lurd thy 
God with all thy heart.’ If we love him, 
we shall give him glory. The “Peace on 
earth to good willing men’’ corresponds to 
the second commandment—to love our neigh- 
bors as ourselves. If all men would do that, 
there would verily be peace on earth. 


Hews of the werk. 


THe European Congress sits with closed 
doors; butthe gist: of the proceedings finds its 
way into print. On the 18th it was in session 
less than two hours. On the following day a 
private conference was held by the Russian, Aus- 
trian, and English delegates and s¢ vera) minor 
points settled. On the 20th the Congress voted 
to admit Greece to the sessions, with a con- 
sultative voicein questions affecting Greek in- 
terests. The first important question discussed 
is that determining the toundaries of Bulgaria 
and the garrisoning of the Balkan line by the 
Turke. England and Austria are said to have 
insisted on the latter point, and the Russian 
delegates last week dispatched a special mes- 
senger to St. Petersburg for instructions on 
this proposition. The demand of the former 
powers in full is this: “ The frontier of No:th- 
erp Bulgaria to be fixed at the Balkans. The 
Turks to have the right to fortify the Balkan 
passes and to garrison the fortified places. 
Sofia to be included in Roumelia and Varna in 
Bulgaria. The Turks to retain Burgos. The 
northern frontier of Montevegro and the 
boundaries of Servia to be restricted ; those 
countries to receive compensation on the 
south. Russia is said to have agreed; 
but offsets the concession by demanding 
that the Turkish troops shall evacuate 
the interior of Roumelia, and that the part 
of that province which is to be under a 
a Christian governor chal] be secuyed self gov- 
ernment. Upon this point the Berlin corre- 
spondent of the London Times says: “ En- 
gland would withdraw from the Congress, 
beedless what the other Powers would do, on 
the question of the line of the Balkans and oc- 
cupation of the frontiers of Roumelia by Turk- 
ish troops. She would withdraw were Russia 
to insist on administrative or governmental 
predominance ia Roumelia. There is no other 
point on which England would break off ne- 
gotiations.”” Meanwhile, the Russians appear 
to be strengthening their hold on Bulgaria. Oo 
the otber hand, Berlin dispatches of the 24tb 
state tnat Great Britain and Austria reso- 
lutely insist on the Russians speedily evacuat- 
ing Bulgaria, where, until a new government is 
established, there shall be a mixed European 
occupation. Russia demands that the number 
of troops which Turkey sball be entitled to sta- 
tion near the Balkans be limited to a compara- 
tively small contingent, and that Russia be al- 
lowed to continue military occupation for some 
time longer. This was the general situation 
up tothe 25th. 


....Pennsylvanians celebrated the centen- 
nial of Washington’s ercampment at Valley 
Forge oo the 19th ult.—the day bis army 
marched to follow the British through New 
Jersey, after their evacuation of Philadelphia. 
The anniversary proved a great success. Gov. 
Hartranft, Maj..Gen. Hagcock, Adj.-Geo. Latta, 
Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, and other prominent 














Persons were present. Rev. J. G. Walker, of 
Philadelphia, read a poem; Col. T. W. Bean, , 
of Norristown, the historical paper; and Hen- 
ry Armitt Brown, Esq., of Philadelphia, deliv- 
ered the oration for the day. On the 22nd the 
citizens of Lambertville, N. J., on the Deli 
ware, celebrated the crossing of that stream by 
the army, onits way to Monmouth. The battle 
which occurred at the Jatier place will be cele- 
brated on the 28th inst. The anniversary of 
the massacre of Wyoming occurs a week later— 
July 3d avd 4th. 


.... The Potter investigation reached a climax 
on Saturday, when Mrs. Jenks, of Louisiana, 
who was supposed to know all about the Sher- 
man letter, took the witness chair. Along and 
shrewd examination by Gen. Butler, which 
was as shrewdly met by the witness, revealed 
the fact (upon her testimony, which may yet be 
contradicted) that Secretary Sherman was not 
the author of the alleged leiter to Anderson, 
the witness implying by her answers either 
that she wrote it herself or dictated it to another. 
Sue asked permission to say that she distinct- 
ly and entirely exonerated the Secretary from 
complicity in the matter. Testimony contra- 
dicting Mrs. Jeuks’s statements is expected. 
Anderson himself declines to testify before the 


Senate Committee to investigate Senator 
Matthews’s conduct, 
...»Mr. William Cullen Bryant, by his will, 


left his pro: erty entirely to his two daughters 
—Fannie Bryant Godwin and Julia Sands 
Bryant—witb the exception of a legacy of four 
acres uf the Mudge tarm, ut Roslyn, L. I., and 
$8,000 to George B. Cline, Mr. Bryant's old 
gurdener avd companion, and one of $200 to 
William Bryant Cline, the gardener’s son. 
Each of the grandchildren is to receive a copy 
of Mr. Bryant’s poems of such edition as they 
may choose. The value of his estate is not 
given; but it consists of his large interest in 
the Evening Post, the copyright on his works, 
real estate in New York, Illinois, and else- 
where, and Government securities. 


.-.»The body of another of the deceased per- 
eons whose graves were recevtly robbed at 
North Bend, Onto, has been found at the Anon 
Arbor Medical College Mich, the other having 
been discovered previously in the Ohio Medical 
College. The graod jury have failed to find 
indictments aguiust the respective faculties, 
and accordivgly the relatives of the veceased 
persons have decided to institute civil suits 
against the colleges, claiming $10,000 damage 
in each case. Eminent counsel bas been re- 
tained and the suits will be pressed. 


. .-Considerable excitement existe on the 
Texas border in consequence of an ‘ invasion” 
of Mexican territory made by United States 
troops, on the 21st. Gen. Mackenzie advanced 
forty-tive miles beyond the border in search of 
raiders. He was met by a detachment of Mexican 
troops, under Col. Valdez, who threa’ened to 
resist Mackenzie’s progre:s ; but the latter pro- 
posed to atrack if be wus opposed, and the 
Mexicans retired. Tue Americans returned 
without making apy arrests, 


...-Tbe Academy of Music and Commerce 
Block at Akron, Ohio, were destroyed by fire 
on the 18:h inst. Loss over $150,000 One of 
the store occupants was arresied on charge of 
ivcendiarism.—Anuother fire, also supposed to 
be incendiary, burned the extensive works :f 
the New York Piow Company, on the Passaic 
River, at Newark, on the 33d. Loss $100,000; 
balf insured. 


.. «The nephews and pieces and heirs of 
Stephen Girard, of Phila., have brought a suit, 
in which they claim that the Board of City 
Trusts are not administering the philanthro- 
pist’s will to the strict letter, but are using the 
income of the property illegally. In view of 
this violation, they claim the accumulated in- 
come of all the Girard real estate in the city. 


...-Colonel George P. Kane, mayor of Baiti- 
more, died on the 23rd, from an attack of par- 
alysis be suffered in April last. As marehal cf 
the city police in 1861, he assisted ia protect- 
jog the 6th Massachusetts from the mob, on 
April 19.h, while that regiment was passing 
through to Washington. 


...-At Newport, on the 20th, George Tiffany, 
young son of a wealthy gentleman in New 
York, with bis tutor, William Smith, were 
fishing on the rocks at Forty Steps, when Tif- 
fany slipped off the rocks. His tutor sprang 
to save bim and both were drowned. 


...eThe Vermont Democrats have nominated 
W. H. H. Bingbam for governor and J. W. Pierce 
for lieut.-gov. They sanction no assault up- 
on the official title of President Hayes, but 
urge the prosecution and punishment of all 
who aided the election frauds. 


....-Mr. Moses A. Wheelock, for many year 
chairman of the Stock Exchange in this city 
committed suicide on the 23d. Business em 
barrassments supposed to be the cause. 


....dustice Miller, of the Supreme Court 
was reported very ill on the 24th. 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention 4m our st of “ Books of the Week” 
will be sidered by us an equd t to thew pub- 
Ushers for all volumes receiwed. The interests 0f our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


GERMAN SOCIALISM.* 














Ir can no longer be doubted that the 
German Socialists have conquered a promi- 
nent position among the political parties of 
the Empire, and that their movements 
constitute an important chapter in the cur- 
rent history of our age. In the first Reichs- 
tag of the new German Empire, which 
was elected in 1871 by general suffrage, 
they were represented by two members; in 
1874 they succeeded in electing nine of their 
candidates, and the elections of March, 
1877, even gave them twelve seats. The 
strength developed by them in 1877 caused 
n sensation. They had set up special can- 
didates in 175 of the 397 electoral districts, 
and received an aggregate of 500,000 votes 
out of a total vote of 5,500,000. At the 
beginning of 1878 they had in the German 
Empire 41 political party organs, of which 
13 were dailies, with an aggregate of 130- 
000 subscribers, They have also begun 
to make some progress among the stu- 
dents of the German universities, 
and among the young .authors and 
journalists they are numerously repre- 
sented. The imperial government of Ger- 
many regards the steady growth of the 
party as so dangerous that the Reichstag 
at its last session was asked to consent to 
stringent exceptional laws against the So- 
cialists. This consent was refused by a 
considerable majority of the Reichstag, 
though a willingness was expressed to co- 
operate with the government in repressing 
the socialistic agitations, and, if the existing 
laws should be found to be insufiicient, to 
enable the government.to adopt more strin- 
gent measures. The two attempts recently 
made upon the lifeof the Emperor and the 
dissolution of the Reichstag have largely 
added to the general excitement of the 
German people in regard to Socialism, and 
at the new elections to be held on July 
80th the socialistic question will thrust 
itself more conspicuously into the fore- 
ground than has been the case at any for- 
mer election in the great countries of Eu- 
rope. 

The recent literature of Germany on §So- 
cielism is immense. A.mere enumeration 
of the titles of the publications which have 
appeared during the last ten years would 
fillcolumns of THe INDEPENDENT. A large 
portion of this literature may be expected to 
be either absolutely valueless or of interest 
only for the country which witnesses the 
agitations to which it refers. Among the 
works that may be expected to find inter- 
ested readers far beyond the borders of 
Germany is Mehring’s ‘‘ Social Democracy 
of Germany.” The work modestly dis- 
claims to be an exhaustive or critical his- 
tory of Socialism; but wishes rather to be 
regarded as an essay on the subject. Its 
treatment, however, is sufficiently minute 
and full to give to its readers a complete 
survey of the entire history of German So- 
cialism and .an acquaintance with all its 
prominent leaders. It embraces the time 
from the beginning of the socialistic agita- 
tion of Ferdinand Lassalle, in 1868, to the 
socialistic Congress of Gotha, in 1875, at 
which the socalistic followers of Lassalle 
effected a union with the Communists of 
the school of Karl Marx. Vivid descrip- 
tions are given of the theories and agita- 
tions of both Lassalle and Marx, of the 
continuation of the work of the former by 
Schweitzer, Hasenclever, and Hasse]mann, 
and the diffusion of the Communistic 
views of Marx by Liebknecht, Bebel, and 
others, Both Lassalle and Marx are 
scholars of eminence. Marx, who many 
years ago wrote contributions for the New 
York Tribune and, we believe, other 
American papers, is better known in the 
United States than Lassalle, though the 


*Zur Geschichte der deutscher Socialdemokratie, 
Von Franz Mehring, Magdeburg,1877. A revised edi- 
tion of this treatise, with a new chapter on the 
teachings of Socialism,and another containing an 
abstract of the programmes of the party adopted at 
their several coogresses,.has appeared under the 
title Die Deutsche Socialdsmokratie. Ihre Geschichte 
wnd thre Lehre. Bremen, 1877. 

Der Soctalismus der Gegenwart. Drei Vortrage von 
Pastor John H. Oerter. New York, 1878. 


‘Among the greatest patrons’ of: Lassalle, 
when he made his first début in the literary 
world, was Alexander von Humboldt. Au- 
gust Bickh, the great Greek scholar, wrote 
his epbitaph: ‘‘ Here lies what was mortal 
of Ferdinand Lassalle, the Thinker and the 
Combatant”; and. Mehring, who severely 
criticises the character of Lassalle and the 
entire socialistic movement, says of his 
first great work, ‘“‘ The Philosophy of Her- 
acleitos the Obscure of Ephesus ” (2 vols., 
Berlin, 1858), that it raised its author at 
once to the rank of one of the greatest 
thinkers of Germany. Lassalle died in 
1864, and two years later Marx founded the 
International Association, which was to or- 
ganize Communism all over the «world. 
This attempt has proved a complete fail- 
ure; but Marx, who lives as an exile in 
London, succeeded in obtaining the su- 
preme influence upon the development of 
social democracy in Germany. The most 
talented among the disciples of Lassalle, 
Liebknecht, was gained over to the views of 
Marx; and when the union of the social- 
istic followers of Liebkvecht and the com- 
munistic adherents of Marx was effected, 
at the Congress of Gotha, in May, 1875, the 
ascendency of the communistic ideas was 
fully secured. 

Mehring’s work on German Socialism 
says but little of the relations of this party 
to Christianity and religion, although these 
relations are fully as important as the 
socialistic agitation for changing the rela- 
tions between capital and labor. This 
deficiency is ably supplied by the three dis-° 
courses on the “ Socialism of the Present 
Times,” which have recently been pub- 
lished by the Rev. Mr. Oerter, of this 
city. Theautbor isthe pastor of a German 
Protestant congregation, and delivered 
these lecturesin February of the present 
year. They have deservedly attracted 
great attention among the German popula- 
tion of this city, for they are very instruct- 
ive and candid and really supply all the 
information which readers who are inter- 
ested in the subject demand. The first 
lecture explains ‘‘ What the Socialists Aim 
at”; the second, ‘‘ What is True and what 
is Erroneous in Socialism’’; and the third, 
‘*The Mission of the Church in regard to 
the Socialistic Movement.” It isa remark- 
able fact, says the author, that the official 
resolutions of the socialistic congresses say 
but little of the relations of the party to 
religion; but that all the leaders are very 
outspoken in the profession of their senti- 
ments. ‘With a remarkable unanimity, the 
leaders and all the party organs declare that 
the Socialists are a party of Atheists; and, 
though it cannot be supposed that all the 
500,000 votes which at the German elections 
in 1877 were cast for the socialistic party 
belonged to Atheists, they were certainly 
east for the ascendency of a party all the 
leaders of which had again and again de- 
clared that they desired to abolish Chris- 
tianity, and to substitute for it Atheism. 
The selections which Mr, Oerter gives 
from the socialistic literature of Germany 
are highly interesting and conclusive. 





Tne wide differences of race and religion 
that separate our American character from 
that of the French form two reasons, at least, 
why we might ekpect that the literature of 
France should find a somewhat slow and im- 
perfectappreciation among us. Difference of 
race and religion, not to mention the difference 
of language, are certainly sufficient causes of 
mutual misunderstandings ; and yet, in spite of 
all these alienating causes, the works of tke 
greater French authors make their way to us 
readily enough. Such antagonism as exists be- 
tween their thought and ours is overborne by 
the power or the charm of theindividual writer : 
in Victor Hugo, for instance, by a brilliant 
and passionate poetic genius; in the writings 
of Sainte-Beuve, by a choice of subjects that 
interest all the world, and by their treatment 
from a dispasetonate, critical point of view; 
while in the political and religious criticism of 
Renan these very differences are made the 
ground of deeply interesting discussions. 
These authors, then, and others of the fore- 
most rank, we read, whether in the original or 
in translation, without feeling their essen- 
tially foreign qualities, except as a source 
of interest. Jt is when we come to 
the writers of a less dominating individ- 
ual force that the differences of race and of 
religious sympatby begin to tell, and tend to 





lessen our appreciafion of their work. And 
this is a pity; for it will not be time misspent 


latter was: a much more: brilliant ‘writer.’ 


‘even forthe burrying novel-reader, to-pass en 
| hour or two, now and then, with some of these 
‘less imperious foreign «minds ; to! make « ac- 
quaintance, ina word;with some ofthe quieter 
and greener walks of: French fiction ; to see 
some of the pleasant and dewy regions which, 
according to a common prejudice, do not exi-t 
at-all in that. heated country where the most 
ardent life of Europe is led. But André Theu- 
riet, for instance, or Gustave Haller, or Erk- 
mann-Chatrian draw for us scenes and charac- 
ters that we shall not so frequently find 
depicted by the more passionate touch of the 
igreater, masters ; and Theuriet’s Godson of a 
Marquis is such a story. One need not stop to 
think of itasa work ofartatall. Itisas simple 
and charming as a wild: flower. It is a love 
story; the scenes of it laidin the provinces, 
at first during the boyhood of the hero. It is full 
of good eharacter drawing and delicate obser- 
vation of Nature; and, after due tribulations 
endured and ‘‘ woes gore by,”’ the story comes 
to a happy close, as a well-ordered novel 
should. This pleasant book recalls to us a 
sentence of Col. Higginson’s in praise of 
‘French writers. He says, somewhere, that 
they “surpass all others, even in what are 
claimed as the English qualities—simplicity 
and tiuth.’’ (D. Appleton & Co.) 


...-Dr. Jawes Freeman Clarke’s Memorial 
and Biographical Sketches are the gleaniogs of 
thirty-five years, the earliest of the occasional 
discourses, magazine articles, and sermons 
which make {t up being an interesting article 
on George Keats, the brotber of the poet and 
the settler in Loufeville, contributed by Dr. 
Clarke to The Dial for April, 1843. For the 
most part, however, his book keeps to New 
England people. Sumuer, Channing, Theo- 
dore Parker, Governor Andrew, Dr. Howe, Dr. 
Ganne't, General William Hull are among 
the persons of whom he writes, and writes 
from a more or less intimate personal ac- 
quaintance, It 4s essentially a record of kind- 
ly memories, and it is by its memorial, rather 
than its eritical quality thatitis to be judged. 
Dr. Clarke certainly injures both tbe interest 
andthe unity of bis book-wheu he quits the 
charmed circle of rem'niscence, to speak upon 
the characters of Shakespeare,’ Rousseau, and 
Waschington—the only three persons named in 
his table of contents whom Dr. C'arke has not 
personally known. We could have spared 
these three discourses. But to judge of this 
book (as within a few days we saw a clever 
reviewer doing) strictly from Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s point of, view in his essaye, for in- 
stance, on “ Literature and Dogma’’—simply, 
in a word, according to its treatment of ‘‘ seri- 
ous intellectual matters,’? would be to miss 
the point of Dr. Clarke’s book. It would be, 
in Mr. Arnold’s own phrase, ‘‘ to show in one’s 
criticism the note of provinciality.”’ Even, 
therefore, 1f Dr. Clarke’s own criticism be 
provincia], let us not forget that biography, 
and not criticism, forms the real object of 
his book; that his observations of men 
and things are always intelligent; and 
that they supply, at least, good material 
for the critic. Especially interesting is his 
paper on the elder Booth; and his defense 
of General Hull’s character will appeal to more 
than those few older readers who may remem- 
ber his unjust disgrace by court martial, and 
those doggerel verses (not quoted by Dr. 
Clarke) that the boys used to sing about bim 
in the days of our grandfathers— 

* And General Hull, 

I count but null,” ete , ete.-- 

verses, indeed, which are perhaps better for- 
gotten then quoted. General Hull’s descend- 
ants, at least, will be glad to see their ancestor 
vindicated in a book that is likely to be read by 
so many lovers of righteous judgment in 
things not always, perhaps, strictly intellectual. 
(Houghton, Osgood & Co.) 


..e-The Psycho-Physiological Sciences and 
their Assailants is a defense of spiritism, for 
the greater part written by Prof. J. R. Buchan- 
an, and directed against the skepticism of 
Messrs. Carpenter, Hux'ey, Tyndall, and other 
stout unbelievers in the reality of spirit-rap- 
pings and ‘ materializatione.”” While but little 
that is new will be found in these pages, they 
form a convenient summary of the defense of 
spiritism ; and a pretty quarrel it is, as it pow 
stands. We are ourselves of the nuinber who 
take iuterest in the controversy, and regret 
that we have not here the space to enter some- 
what more at length into its merits. Mean- 
while, this pamphlet of Prof. Buchanan’s is 
lively reading. He regrets that Prof. Huxley 
should ‘‘so openly and wantonly boast his ig- 
norance of clairvoyance, of spirit-healing, of 
spirit-poetry, and eloquence, and art, music, 
painting, photography and telegraphing, phi- 
losophy, ethics, and religion’ ; and he asks: 
“What are the opinions of Prof. Hux'ey to 
those who are at home in the splendors of the 
psychic science, which reveals a world of 
superpal beauty ?’’ The two essays by Alfred 
Russell Wallace, reprinted from the London 
Quarterly Journal of Science and from a recent 





number of Fraser’s Magazine respectively, and 


prefixed to this book, form, to our thinking, 
the most valuable part of it. (Boston: Colby 
‘| & Rich.) 


...-In. fhe ‘No-Name Series’ the Messrs. 
Roberts Brothers have publishéd some good 
and interesting stories, and some alas! that. 
have reached the very hight or depth of labored 
dullness. No such unqualified remark, how- 
ever, can well be made about the book which 
lies before us. Gemini, the thirteenth volume 
in the series, is a good average novel, and in 
calling it’ ‘‘average’”’ we do not use the term 
contumeleiously. We mean that the writer has 
not aimed, on the one hand, at ‘great things in 
his story; nor, on the other, has he committed 
crying faults. The scene is laid in New En- 
gland. The Gemini are twin sisters, brought 
up in a country village; and_ their 
fortunes and lovee—for this is a love 
story—turn -in considerable part upon the 
events of the War of Secession. The charac- 
ters have, most of them, quaint names—Sa- 
matthy, Penserosa, Allegra. For the most part, 
they are drawn with care, and will be recog 
nized as real types by readers who are 
familiar with the country life of New England. 
The story is certainly a readable one, and in 
one point we can give it praise which we do 
not bestow every day. It is unpretentious. 


...-Dhilochristus is an account, purporting 
to have been written by Joseph the son of 
Simeon, of the bistory of bis own life ; ‘‘ where- 
in, a8 in a mirror, might perchance be dis- 
cerned some lineaments of the countenance of 
Christ, seen as by reflection, iu the life of one 
that loved him.’’ Among the materials used 
‘are the first three Gospels ; the traditional say- 
ings, not canonical, which are thought by 
‘Westcott to show, ‘‘in a more or less altered 
form, traces of the words of our Lord’’; the 
‘sayings of the Jewish Fathers ; the writings of 
Philo; and certain passages of the Greek and 
especially the Alexandrine philosophy. In its 
;plan the book may be likened to the famous 
‘Travels of Anacharsis,’’ the time illustrated 
|being that of Chrirt,ivstead of Plato, the scene 
‘Palestine, instead of Greece and the Academe. 
Iv merit the work cannot approach that famous 
‘summary of (Greek life and philosophy; 
‘but it is well and carefully done, and will 
attract mavy readers who prefer to have in- 
formation about the courts and manners of the 
past given them in the form of a personal nar- 
rative by an eye-witness. (Roberts Brothers. ) 


....The Harpers’s Annual Record of Science and 
Industry for 1877 forms the seventh volume of 
the series since they undertook its publication, 
and, with the previous issues of the “‘ Annual 
of Scientific Discovery,’’ the twenty-seventh 
volume of a carefully prepared history of cur- 
rent science. The present issue is unusually 
interesting, recording, as it does, the discovery 
of the moons of Mars; the success of the Mis 
siseippi jetties ; the invention, or reinvention, 
of the phonograph—for the microphone it fs a 
few weeks too early ; and a thousand others 
of the steps by which, for good or for evil, the 
restless energy of man is subduing the earth. 
The departments of the ecfences are ertrusted 
in the compilation of this work to experts—as 
that of Astronomy to Prof. Holden, of Wasbing- 
ton; of Physics and of Chemistry to Prof. 
Geo. F. Barker; of Mineralogy to Prof. Dana; 
of Geology to Prof. T. 8. Hunt; and soon; 
and the whole is edited by Spencer F. Baird, 
and, as heretofore, thorougbly well indexed. 


..-. Constantinople, by Edmondo de Amicis, 
is a brilliant description of a visit made in 
1874 to the Turkish capital, and well translated 
from the Italian by Carolive Tilton. The Ar- 
rival, Stamboul, The Great Bazaar, The 
Dogs, The Army, Rameazin, Santa Sofia, The 
Eunuchs, The Turks—such are some of the 
headings of these spirited chapters ; and De 
Amicis is a thoughtful observer, as well as an 
eloquent writer. His estimate of the Moslem 
character, in the last chapter but one, is es- 
pecially interesting, though it hardly does 
justice to the good sense of the Turk, who to- 
day, a8 heretofore, has neither “‘ fever for gain, 
nor desire for travel], nor unappeasable passion 
of love or ambition,’’ and who ‘‘is capable of 
asking what isthe use of a railway, unless it 
lead toacity where you can be happier than 
you are in this one.” “The book reminds us, in 
temper and method, of Signor Castelar’s re- 
cent writings, as introduced in translation to 
American readers. (G. P. Putnam’s Sone.) 


eee The Ladies’ Medical Guide is one of that 
large clars of publications which seek to bait 
the purchaser by a seneational title-page, while 
keeping in the text of the book just within the 
legal limit of decency. It is a miscellany of 
facts, theories, and fictions relating to anatomy, 
physiology, hygiene, and the toilet; and it is 

pecially ¢ ded to ‘‘ mothers and daugb- 
ters,” for whose warping we have to say that 
whatever is true in this book is not new, and 
whatever is new is not true, All that the 
author had to say has been said purely, and not 
pruriently, as here, in a hundred other places ; 








and it might have been told by himeelf in a 
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pamphlet of twenty, instead of a vulgar book 
of six hundred pages. We should further warn 
our readers that this “invaluable work for 
for mothers and daughters ” (?) is not the pro; 
duction of the eminent and honored surgeon, 
Dr. Pancoast ; but of “8. Pancoast, M. D.,” 
who Is quite another person. (W. H. Thomp- 
son & Co.) 

.- Mine is Thine, by 1. W. M. Lockhart, is a 
spirited English novel. The scenes of it are 
laid on Lake Como, in the Engadine Valley, in 
London, and dispersedly elsewhere. ~The 
hero, Cosmo Glencairn, is a handsome blonde, 
who behaves better than handsome blondes 
generally do in novels, filially sacrificing his 
own property to help his father out of difficul- 
ty. And in the end he is duly married to the 
most charming young lady in the world, 
Without being a “great work of fiction,’’ this 
is, at least,a very readable story. The only 
fault that we shall pick with Mr. Lockhart Is 
that he says on page 40: ‘The sources of the 
Nile are still to discover.” Now, the late Cap- 
tain John H. Speke discovered the sources of 
the Nile, in January, 1862, in the Lake Victoria 
Nyanza; and he fully deserves the credit of it, 
even in a library of fiction,if any mention is 
to be made of the discovery, (Harpers.) 


..The second volume of The Bible for 
Learners is before us. It gives the story of the 
Bible from David tothe close of the Old Test- 
ament history. Its general characteristics are 
the same as thoee of the first volume. Though 
written by prominoent clergymen of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church (in Holland), it denies 
the true inspiration of Scripture, attributing 
error to the Scripture writers with a freedom 
which is very startling. The work is not one 
which an Evangelical pastor would put into the 
hands of a reader of immature mind; but it is 
a work which gives more vivid delineation of 
the scenes of Bible history than will be found 
in any other. It reminds one of Stanley’s 
* Jewish Church’’; but far surpasses the latter 
not only in its free bistorical criticism, but 
aleo in its graphic narration. In the latter re- 
spect it isa work which demands the reading 
of every mature Bible student. 


..The heroine of Mrs. H. L. Cameron’s 
love story, Deceivers Ever, is a young lady who 
for years practices ‘‘ absolute fidelity to a love 
of which the object is utterly unwortby,’”’ who 
knows and admits to a devoted and honorable 
lover that she is worse than wasting an affec- 
tion that she makes no effort to control, 
Finally, the dishonorable lover dying, she mar- 
ries the true lover, giving him due notice that 
she can never love him as she loved the raccal. 
All this we call very false and morbid; and, 
even if the situations were possible in Evgland, 
the scene of the action, we should have liked 
the story all the better for enough ‘ preach- 
ing’? on the part of the author to point out 
that the conduct of the heroine was exceeding- 
ly reprehensible. (Harpers,) 


..-There comes t» us a work by L. Maria 
Child entitled Aspiralionsof the World (Boston: 
Roberts Bros.). It consists of short extracts 
from the Vedas, the Bible, the Koran, and the 
writings of Confucius, Zoroaster, and other 
sages, ancient and modern, giving some of the 
religious ideas of the'race at large, They sre 
classified under different topics—as The Su- 
preme Beiag, Worship, Returning’ Good for 
Evil, ete. The book contains much with which 
the ordinary reader is not familiar, and a mere 
glance at it contains suggestions for tbe 
thinker. There are other works on very much 
the same plan as the present ; but the one be- 
fore us is peculiarly convenient in form and is 
well worth an examination. 


..-Twenty years ago, at léast, we were 
charmed or, rather, let us say faecinated by 
Lord Dufferin’s breezy Vacht Voyaye, made in 
1856 to Iceland and Spitzbergen. The new 
edition, now in our hands, has the author’s 
later prefaces ; and, in reading for a second 
time the letters which make it up, we find 
in it much of the old charm, in spite of an 
over-*‘ smart”? style—a style which has set a 
bad example to many a writer of travels since 
Lord Dufferin. But the book remains a very 
pleasant one, after all deductions. And, if its 
fascination has gone, in part, for us, what 
fascination is proof against twenty years? 
(New York: D. Worthington.) ry 


..Charles Wells Russell’s novel, The Fall 
of Damascus, will scarcely take rank accord- 
ing to the claim made upon its title-page that 
it is a‘ historical novel.”? But it is readable 
enough. It describes the Damascus of ‘the 
seventh century, the era of the capture by 
Khalid and Abu Obeidah. Some of the great 
names and deeds of the time appear upon its 
pages ; and it will be found not less attractive 
as a story than many of the novels that bave the 
advantage of ‘contemporaneous human inter- 
est”? on their side. (Lee & Sheperd.) 


-..A third edition of Mrs. Carrington’s nar- 
rative of life on the plains, Ab-sa-ra ka, appears 
under the supervision of Col. Henry Carring- 
ton, U. 8. A., who is contradictorily named 





THE INDEPENDENT 


upon the title-page as the author. The book ig 
a record of camp and garrison experiences in 
Dacotah Territory, chiefly during the yeara 
1866 and 1867; and the. addenda of this edition 
give an outline of Indian operations upon the 
frontier down to the present year. Besides 
these, there are wood-cuts and two maps of 
Northern Dacotah. The book, though of slight 
importance, has acertain value asthe record 
of eye-witnesses. (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Mr. BROWNING’S new volume of poems is just 
out in London. 


A new satire from the pen'of Mr. 
Jenkins, M.P., entitled 
Satire,” is soon to appear. 


Edward 
“ Haverholme : « a 


The volumes containing “Life and Letters 
of Sydney Dobell’’ are about to go to press 
and will appear in the autumn. 


Messrs. Lockwood, Brooks & Co. will short- 
ly publish “ Pillone,”’ a story of Italian btigand 
life, translated from the Danish. 


An English translation of the standard Nor- 
wegian sporting work, ‘‘Tilfjelds,’’ by Professor 
Friis, is in press and will be published shortly. 


M. F. Mistral is about to send to press 4 
“ Dictionnaire Provengal Frangais,” comprising 
all the dialects of the Langué da’ Oc and all the 
words used in the South of France. 


Solomons & Chapman, of Washington, an- 
nounce for about the 1st of July McPherson’s 
“Hand book of Politics,’’ from July, 1876, to 
the close of the present session of Congress. 


The first part of M. Abel Hovelacque’s 
‘‘ T; Avesta, Zoroastre, et le Mazdéisme” has ap; 
peared. It contains the history of the discov- 
ery and of the interpretation of the ‘‘ Avesta,”’ 


Mr. George Smith left in ‘an almost complete 
state the “History of Sennachertb,’’ with the 
cuneiform texts transliterated and translated. 
It has been completed by Mr. Sayce and will 
shortly appear. 


Prof. Huxley will contribute a volume on 
Hume,: Mr. Thos. Hughes one on Dickene, 
Prof. Nichol one on Byron, and Mr. W. Minto 
one on Defoe to Messrs. Macmillan & Co.'s. 
forthcoming series of “ English Men of Let- 
ters.” 


Volume 100 of the “ Leisure Hour” series 
is to be “ A Century of American Literature,” 
compiled and edited by Professor Henry A 
Beers, of Yale College, suggested by the 
“Five Centuries of English Literature,” which 
was number 500 of the ‘fauchoitz Collection. 


A novel but important little volume will soon 
be published by Alfred Martien, Philadelphia, 
entitled ‘The Law of Marriage, Divorce, 
Breach of Promfse, and Rizhts of Married 
Women” in the United States, with an ac- 
count of the marriage custems of foreign 
countries. 


Lee & Shepard have nearly ready a “‘ History 
of the Dominion from 1500 to 1878,’ by Mr; 
Charles R. Tuttle, who combines with the his- 
tory of the Canadian Dominion the contempo- 
raneous history of Evgland and the United 
States, and even includes the Turco-Russian 
War. 


Dean Goulburn bas been occupied for up- 
ward of ten years upon the life and letters of 
Herbert Losinga, first Bishop of Norwich. The 
work is now in the printer's hands and maybe 
expected soon. It will contain, besides the 
letters, a collection of Losinga’s sermons, with 
a translation. 


Méssrs. Whittaker & Co. have in the press a 
small volume entitled ‘‘Why we Belleve the 
Bible,” by the Rev. James Copland, M. A., the 
object of which is to corroborate the truth of 
the Scriptures from the writings of heathen 
writers—Pliny, Suetonius, Tacitus, and others. 
The same firm will also publish ‘immediately a 
“ Handy Classical Dictionary.” 


Messrs. William Collioe, Sons & Co. an- 
nounce that they are just issuing ‘‘ Shakes- 
peare’s ‘King Jobn’; together with the trou- 
blesome reign of King Joho, as acted by the 
Queen’s players c. 1580, edited with notes, in- 
troductions, excerpts from Holinshed, metrical 
analysis, and notices of contemporary plays 
and players.’’ By F.G. Fleay. 


The only thorough book upon the religion of 
Zoroaster is Dr. Martin Haug’s *‘ Essays on the 
Sacred Languages, Writings, and Religion of 
the Parsis.’’ It Was’ first published in 1862, in 
Bombay ; but the edition of 1,000 copies was 
nearly all taken up by the Parsis, and few 
copies reached England or this country. A 
second edition, supervised by Dr. E. W. West, 
a pupil of Dr. Haug during his life and studies 
among the Parsis, is now in preparation, and 
will be issued by Houghton, Osgood & Co. as 
Volume XI in their “ Eogish and Foreign Phi- 
losophical Library.” Dr: Haug was formerly 
professor of Sanskrit and comparative philol- 
ogy at the University of Munich. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


EXCELLENT NEW BOOKS, | : 


The New “ Harvard ” Story: 


HAMMERSMITH. 


By M. 8. SHVERANCE. 12mo, 524 pages, $2.00. 

We do not recall any, ather | paok which #0 well de- 
serves to be associated with the Tom Brown sv.ories, 
or which pictures with an thing like the seme vivac- 
ity and faithfulness the life of the average Amer- 
ican student at college, . . . Its fresh, breezy 
style will commend it to the general story-reading 
public.”’—Boston Journal. 


VISIONS: A Study of False Sight. 
By EDWARD H. CLARKE, M.D., author of “ Sex in 








Banpap. ete. ita a portrait of Dr, Clarke 
and an [ntreduction by Dr. OLIVER ENDELL 
HOLMES. 1 vol., l6mo, $1.50, | 


* A book of extraordinary interest.’’—Advertiser. 


LIFE OF CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 


Charlotte Cashman: Her Letters and Memorjes of 
her nae. Edited by MA STEBBINS, wich a Por- 
trait froma i owgraph, a Heliuty be ot tng fore 
tralt-bawt Ly 4 Miss stebbins, and a Acture oO iss 
Cushman’ oe 4 ewport Villa. I vol., 8vo, gilt top, $2.50, 
a Hp ie is Hb all odds the most delightful biography of 
can Woman that has ever been written.” — 
Phitadelphia Bulletin. 





MEMORIAL AND BIOGRAPRICAL 
SKETCHES. 


By JAMES FREE MAN CLARKE, author of “ Ten Great 
Religions,” ete. I vol., 12mo, $2.00. 


A most interesting bouk, contelp ing chapters on 
Governor Andrew, Dr. Channing. ¢ “harle mner, 
Dr. Howe, Dr. Gannett, and other distinguishea 
persons, 


LIFE: OF GENERAL BARTLETT. 
By F. W. PALFREY. Fine Portrait. $1.50. 


“ A noble record of a most chivalrous man.’’—Bos- 
ton Advertiser, 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
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Sunday-school Lessons in Luke 
begin July - 1st. 


IN GOOD TIME COMES 


Lyian Abbott's: Commentary 


ON THE 


GOSPEL OF LUKE. 


8vo. Mlustrated. Price $2.50. 
Of a previous volume in this povular series ye 
SUNDAY-SC HOOL JOURNAL, edited by R v DEV 


wr 8 said; “ For typographic fanish, = Nt 
embellishment and illustration. condensation. rich. 
ness, and fresnness we know nothing to equal! it.” 


Rev. Dr. R. 8S. STORRS considers it enon bi 
vitailsed witt independent and helpful fore vested 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of on 


A. &. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 





STUDIES IN LUKE 


Containing the ORIGINAL GREEK TEXT, with a 
Word-for-Word Interlined ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
and a NEW VERSION, based on the rend>rings of 
Eminent Critics, Foot-notes, Referer ces, etc. A'so 
an So mag ng Appendix or Dictio: ary of wames, 
Weig ts, Cojns, Words, and Phrases us... .u the New 
Testament. By Benjamin Wilson. 16s \PD-. ex. Clo.; 
peice only Se. There can be no better “HELP” for 

he 8.-8. Lessons. “Should be inthe hands of every 
live s-8. sgocher. ween 
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HEIMWEG.” By MARY KEELY 
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A Charming New Serial Story, 
“THROUGH WINDING WAYS,” 
by Ellen W. Olney, 
author of “ Love in Idleness,” etc., 

Is BEGUN IN THIS NOMBER, 


FOR SALE BY ALI BOOK AND NEWS DEALERS. 


TERMS.—Yearly Subscription, $4.00. 
ber, 35 cents. 


Single Num- 
SPECIMEN NUMBER, 20 cents. 
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‘MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
‘When the Grass Grows Over Me.” 


2 me sighi 
New Who will come above me sighing |New 


rhs Hy yo they cannot a | 
rom their kiss and presecce ly pe 
Song! When the grass grows over me? iSong 
An attractive melody, sympathetically expressing 
the feeling of the poetry. It is already very popular 


Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 
JOHN CHURCH & CU., Cincinnati, Ohio 


NEW TEMPERANCE CANTATA. 


“HOUSE OF RECHAB.” 


By A. C. Gutterson. 








DEDICATION. 


the temperance eqns which are strivin 
to peYorm the dissipated. 


“gq 


In two acts and not beyond the reach of amateur 
talent. The scene is laid in Jerusaiem. The inci- 
dents are derived from the Bible and 

most powerful and striking argument in favor of 
etal abstinence. ‘I'he music is replete with sprighte 

y effects and haunting melodies. 

ad directions accompany the work. 


Single Coptes,$1. Circular, with fall pare 
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] Religious Anteliigenre. 


A REVOLUTION IN BELGIUM. 








THE news of the fall of the Roman Cath- 
olic power in Belgium is almost as wonder- 
ful as would be the report that the Dutch 
had lost Holland. The Ultramontanes 
have had their own way bitherto in the 
small kingdom, and bave ruled beth eccle- 
siastically and civilly. Only once bas the 
control of civil affairs been out of their 
hands, and that only for a short time. 
The priests, by mesns so well known and 
successful in the Province of Quebec, 
Canada, soon succeeded in ousting the 
Liberals and reinstating their own favor- 
ites. Again it has happened, to their tur- 
prise and mortification, that the Liberals 
have won in the elections; and the an- 
nouncement of the victory bas been fol- 
lowed by the resivnation of the Ultramon 
tane ministry end the succession of a Liberal 
government. Inthe hope of assisting the 
restoration of the Uitramontane power, the 
Vatican bas summoned the Papal Nuncio 
at Brussels to return; and, without doubt, 
every means will be used to induce the 
pe ple to return to their allegiance to the 
Catholie party, with what success it would 
be impossible to predict. 

The overthrow of the ministry means the 
defeat of Cardinal Deschamps, who bad 
more to do with its creation, perbaps, and 
more influence in governmental »ffairs, ex- 
cept wiih King Leopold, than any otber 
man in Belgium. He is a member of the 
Order of Redemp'ion and has secured 
bishops who are attached to this powerfyl 
order and to himself. Catholic Belgium, 
unlike Catholic Spain, has been tolerant of 
other religions—tbough not because the 
Church wanted tolerance; but because the 
constitution and the king, who is a liberal 
and intelligent ruler, demanded it. The 
state supports a Protestant, as well as the 
Catholic Church, though the former has 
scarcely ex sted save in name. The great 
majority of the five millions of Belgians 
are Catholics, and Cardinal Deschamps has 
been careful that his clergy should have 
possession of all the old national church 
property, renovated and in good condition. 

The Protestantism of Belgium, which 
has been an unknown quantity for many 
years, begins now to awaken into a vigor- 
ous life; and the late reports from it give 
grounds for hopes of a brighter and more 
useful future. The downfall of the Ultra- 
montane mivistry, the influence exerted by 
M. de Laveléye and other prominent men 
in favor of Protestantism, some unwise 
measures by the Catholic hierarchy, and 
the readiness of the people in many places 
to turn their backs on Ultramontanism, 
combine to give the Protestant movement 
a very favorable Opportunity. The 
foundation for the propagation of 
Protestantism was laid many years 
ago, in the labors of  colporteurs, 
who did their work so thoroughly that 
the Scriptures are to be found in many 
Catbolic families. Upon ground thus pre- 
pared the Evangelical Society of Belgium 
has been at work, and now finds itself in 
possession of a ripe and rich field. The 
Society, which was organized about forty 
years ago, has congregations of three 
classes: organized churches, congregations 
preparing for organization, and mission 
stations. The headquarters of the Society 
are at Brussels, where the reception of 
numerous requests for preachirs shows 
how the spirit of inquiry is prevgiling. 
‘‘There never has been,” says a Belgian 
letter in the Hoangelical Christendom, “ such 
a time for Belgium since the days when 
Philip of Spain and the Duke of Alva 
burnt out the Gospel.” 

Some interesting particulars are given of 
the progress of the Gospel. In one small 
rural village a Protestant service bas been 
lately established, growing out of the way- 
side preaching, fora brief period, of two 
young men, sent oul from Brussels. The 
peasants, to the number of seventy or 
more, gather in a small hired room and 
hear the Gospel. They have not yet sep- 
arated formally from the Church of Rome 
and ‘‘the crucifix still stands on the 
mantelpiece.” But they have learned 
many Gospel hymns and read the New 
Testament. In Sart Dame-Avelines, a 
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town of 2,000 inhabitants, a Protest- 
ant Church has been established, with 
an attendance of 800 to 400. The histo- 
ry of this society is a brief one. The 
village priest, who was greatly beloved and 
who taught the people much sound doc- 
trine, was removed by his superiors for this 
reason. The people were so indignant at 
this action that, at the suggestion of a farm- 
er’s wife, who bad influence among them, 
they sent to Bruxelles for a “ Protestant 
preacier.” The first meetings were at- 
tended by from 500 to 1,000, of whom 
about 300 have resisted all efforis to induce 
them to return tothe Catholic Church. ‘‘At 
Charleroi, says a correspondent, “‘ a town of 
15,000 inhabitants, there is pow a large and 
flourishing church of 1,100 persons, of 
whom 150 are communicants, almost all 
formerly Roman Catholics. This town is 
the center of a district containing many 
populous villages, all accessible to the Gos- 
pel. Services are held in nine different 
places by the pastor, in which he is assisted 
by ten Christian men of the congregation; 
avd all their operations indicate a living, 
healthy church. A new building is greatly 
needed at Charleroi, to replace the old one, 
which is now toosmall for the congrega- 
tion.” 

The Evangelical Society began, a few 
years ago, a work among the workmen at 
Brussels, which is yielding important re- 
sulis. These workmen, who have homes 
in the surrounding country, stay in lodging- 
houses in the capital during the week, re- 
turningto their families on Sunday. They 
have been visited by agents of the Society 
avd gathered into Bible classes and schools, 
and led in considerable numbers to pro- 
fession of conversion. By the labors of these 
workmen in their own homes the Gospel is 
being rapidly spread, and village after vil- 
lage sends foran Evangelical pastor. Some 
English missionaries have assisted the 
Evangelical Society in tbis and other 
schemes of evangelism, a church of 300 at- 
tendants at Spa being one of the results. 

Flanders has been hitherto almost im- 
penetrable to the agents of the Society. It 
is intensely Catholic, rendering implicit 
obedience to bigoted and exacting priests. 
Acolporteur, who has been lanoring in Os- 
tend and other towns, has been several 
times driven away and threatened with vio- 
lence. The fact that the people can only 
be reached by the Flemish tongue has also 
been an obstacle; but two Flemish young 
men are now in training at Brussels, and it 
is hoped that others may be secured for 
evangelistic service in Ghent, Antwerp, 
Bruges, and Ostend. 





THE Toronto Diocese of the Canada Epis- 
copal Church is, without doubt, the most 
divided diocere in the Canada or any other 
branch of the Anglican communion. The con- 
troversy between the Evangelical and High 
Church parties has been almost incessant for 
many years. The latter was formerly repre- 
sented in the Trinity College Association, 
which led the Evangelicals to organize the 
Church Association. As the High Church 
party has a majority of probably two-thirds of 
the clergy in the diocese, the Evangelicals 
have controlled their own contributions to 
domestic missions through the Church Asso- 
ciation, and supported also a divinity school 
of their own, Trinity College being in posses- 
sion of the other party. As the laymen of the 
diocese are more equally divided between the 
two parties than the clergy, the contributions 
to the synodical board of missions have been 
small, and at the recent session of the Synod a 
member of the High Church party, in order to 
replenish the treasury, moved that apro rata 
assessment be levied every year on all churches 
and missions for the mission and widows’ and 
orphans’ funds. Mr. Bloomfield, who seconded 
the motion, said he had once been a member of 
the Church Association; but, finding that its 
aim was to divide the Church, and failing to 
find any of the High Churchism which 
it was continually talking about in the 
diocese, he had withdrawn from the Asso. 
ciation. There was much liberality among the 
laity of the Evangelical school ; but be wanted 
to see it flowing in the proper channels. The 
motion was strenuously opposed by the Evan- 
gelicals ; one of them, Col. Denison, saying 
that, if it were passed, the Evangelicals would 
have to go down on their knees before the 
majority and do as they were told, or be ex- 
pelled fromtheSynod. A conference between 
the parties was proposed, accepted, and held, 
the result being the reporting of a compromiee, 
which permitted the assesement for the 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, but provided that 








the Church Association should pay to the Mis- 
sion Board the ealaries of certain missionaries 
designated by the Board, on the nomination 
of the bishop. The compromise was accepted, 
to the eetitfaction, apparently, of all con- 
cerned. The discussion, which lasted several 
days, ranged over the whole ground of differ- 
ences between the two schools. Not the least 
interesting episode fn the debate was an at- 
tempt by the Rev. Mr. Langtry to prove that 
the Church Association ond its organ repre- 
sented views in direct contradiction to the 
teachings of the Courch of England. The 
first contest was over the election of lay sec- 
retary. Several nominations were made, one 
of which was of an Evongelical, Dr. Hodgins. 
In paming him, Colonel Denison said 
be bad held the position before; but 
bed been turned out of office last year, 
simply because he beld opinions differing from 
thore of the majority. Col. Boulton said he 
regarded only one party, and that party was 
attackiog the Church; and po man holding 
Dr. Hodgins’s position, as a member of the 
Church Association avd connected with its 
organ, ought to be elec'ed to an office in the 
Synod. “Mr. Clarkson Jones said the Church 
Association was a rebellious organization, and 
it was wrong to put a gentleman in office in the 
Synod who from bis “ connection with a paper 
[meaning the organ of the Association] would 
be in a position to give information—”’ He+re 
be was interrupted by cries and hisses and did 
pot finish bis sentence. Finally a vote was 
taken, and Dr. Hodgins was elected, getting 
108 votes out of 194. The inferences which 
the organ of the Association, The Evangelical 
Churchman, draws from the whole proceedings 
are that the Evangelical cause is gathering 
strergth in the Synod; that the eacerdotal 
party, by their utterances, have justified the ex- 
ieteoce ef the Arsociation ; and that the Evan- 
gelical Divinity School has been brougbt prom- 
inently and favorably before the whole Chureb. 


....The Rev. Philip Norton, the pastor 
of Bishop Gregg’s Reformed Epise >pal church 
at Littlehampton, bas written ao open letter to 
the Bishop of Cotchester, rebuking bim for the 
followirg language uttered fothe Upper House 
of the Convocation of Canterbury : 


“Bishoo Gregg had consecrated a church at 
Littlehampton, and the form of con ecration, 
be believed, wes exactly the same as that of 
the Church of England. The dishoresty of the 
thing was tbat these persons led oth« rs to be- 
HNeye tbat they belonged to the Church of 
England. A very respectable gentleman was 
waited upon and asked to contribute a bell ; 
and they said they came from the bishop. Of 
course, he thought they meant the Bishop of 
Chicbester. He bad never heard of any other 
bishop in tbat district, and he gave them the 
monev for the bell; but he was deceived by 
this affectation of autbority. He believed that 
many persons bad been a: ceived, and some of 
bigh rank, who had contributed to the enst of 
the church at Littlebampton. Wheth:r Bishop 
Gregg was really a bishop or not was a poiot 
into which he was careful not to go.” 


Mr. Norton eays every sentence in this extract 
contains ‘‘ statements that are positively false.” 
Bishop Gregg has repeatedly and distinctly 
declared that he seceded from the Church of 
England. Io regard to the assertion that many 
people in Littlehampton bave been deceived, 
avd bave contributed, under the eupposition 
that it was a Church of England congregation, 
Mr. Norton encloses a list of subscribers, and 
asks the Bishop to point out the name of asingle 
subscriber iu proof of his assertion. As to the 
bell, he says he obtained that subscription 
himself, and quotes the letter of the donor to 
prove that he understood what sort of a church 
he was helping. 


«+e-The Scottish Free Church Assembly, on 
its closing day, received and adopted the report 
of the committee on the amended libel against 
Prof. Smith. We gave the textof the new 
paragraph last week. Dr. Bonar, the moder- 
ator, in his closing speech, referring to sub- 
scription to the Confession, said : 


.“* Sometimes they heard it alleged that. it was 
too much toask their elders and deacons to 
accept all the teaching of the Confession of 
Faith. Now, so far as his experience went, 
during a misistry in town and coun'ry of forty 
years, it was very rarely the case that the man 
who accepted the Shorter Catechism found 
any material difficulty in the Confession; and 
none of them would care to have as an office- 
bearer, however estimable as a member, the 
man who did not heartily believe and teach the 
whole doctrine of the Shorter Catechism. It 
was at apy price base and dishovorable fora 
man to subscribe the Confession or to keep his 
pame attached to it while conscious that he 
was at variance with its teachiug; but they 
had not found such disbovesty within their 
body. All of them, ministers and offic- 
bearers, put their names to the Confession ex 
imo animo ; not in some vague sense and with 
mental reservation. Improvements might be 
sugyested on phrases and expressions, and 
explanations given; but the doctrines them- 
selves satisfied them and were heartily received 
amongst them.” 


....Atthe meeting of the General Eldership 
of the Church of God, in Syraruse, Ind., al- 
ready referred to, the Home Mission Committee 
reported that eight missionaries had been em- 
ployed since the previous meeting of the Elder- 
ship, in 1875, and that there were many calls 
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which the board was unable to respond to. 
The report also stated that Elder John P. Cou- 
lam, of Kansas, bed been “ enabled to intro- 
duce the Chorch of God, with her glorious doc- 
trine, in the land beyond the seas”—meaning 
England. The report proposed an appeal to 
30,000 members of the Church for 25 cents each 
for general missionary purposer, The com- 
mittee on timperance cordially commended 
‘the worthy example of the brother who dis- 
continued the use of tobacco, as unbecoming a 
Christian, and forwarded the money thus 
saved to the missionary fund of the General 
E'derebip,”’ and trusted that many other lay- 
men and ministers would go and do likewise. 


«seeThe latest news from the Nyanza Mis- 
sion of the Church Misstonary Society is of an 
unfsvorable tenor. In consequence, it is sup- 
posed, of Egyptian influences, King Miera’s 
friendship for Mr. Wilson cooled, and be was 
induced to order the misst y's resid to 
be removed further from the palece. About 
the same time the Kivg received intelligence 
of the murder of O'Neill and Smith at Ukerewe, 
and Mr. Wilson was constrain«d to ask leave 
to quit Ugends, which he did, crossing to 
Speke’s Bay and makiog bis way to Unyan- 
yembe. 


....The Rev. Thomas L. Gulick writes to 
The Observer av account of the first conference 
of the Evavgelical A'liance of Spain and Por- 
tugal, held at Zaragoza. He says there were 
representatives present from nearly all tbe 
Protestant churches in Spain and from several 
jo Portugal. The Conference was in session 
five days, and beard fifteen papers haviog to 
do with the evangelitm of Spain and the 
means and methods of carrying iton. A com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the expe- 
diency of establishing a theological seminary. 





....The Spanish minister of public worsbip 
tells the Cortes that the government view of 
the clause in the constitution on religious lib- 
erty permits liberty witbiv the walls of churches 
and cem: teries only, and bills will be presented 
for its sanction for the suppression of mani- 
festations or propaganda in the streets, and of 
public teacbings in schools, universities, or 
books of doctrines contrary to the state re- 
ligion. 


....Tbhe annual meetings of tie Missionary 
and Publication Boards of the American Wes- 
leyan Connection bave been held at Syracuse, 
where the body bas a new publishing house. 
It was reported that two missionaries were 
urgently demanded in North Carolina ard the 
c:aims of other needy fields were presented. 


-eeeThe Reformed Episcopal Church has 
now an excellent. chance in Ireland with those 
of the Disestablished Church who have been 
unsuccessful in having the word “ regener- 
ation’’ deleted from the baptismal offices. 


...»Mr. Hermes takes the place of Dr. Herr- 
mann as presidevt of the Supreme Consistory of 
the Church of Prussia. He is said to be even 
more decidedly orthodox in his religious views 
than his predecessor. 


...-Dean Seymour bas been consecrated 
Bisbop of Springfield (1!l.) He will adminis- 
ter the affairs of the Diocese of New York 
in the absence of Bishop Potter at the Pan- 
Anglican Synod. 


...-The total of receipts of the English 
religious societies is $8,436,260, an increase of 
upward of $250,000. Of the whole amount 
$3,592,895 was contributed to foreign missions. 


...eThe Rev. A. H. Mackonochie continues 
his ministration in St. Albans, London, not- 
withetanding Lord Penzance’s judgment sus- 
pending bim for three years from the ministry. 


....-Pére Hyacinthe has delivered the first of 
his four discourses in Paris toa small and infe- 
rior assemblage, says a London paper. He 
dined with Prince Napoleon. 


...-Mongiardino, an agent of the British 
and Foreign Bible Soclety in Buenos Ayres, 
has been stoned to death for the crime of being 
a Bible-<eller. 


...-The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church of Canada met at Hamilton, Juve 
12th, and elected Dr. Jenkins, of Montreal, 
moderator. 


...-The number of Hindus in the Tiunevelly 
who bave announced to Bishop Caldwell their 
desire to become Christians has swelled to 
18,000. 

....The Irish Presbyterian Assembly met at 


Belfast Juve 3d, and called Prof. Witherow, of 
Derry College, to the moderator’s chair. 


....Ex-Senator Revels, vow serving an Afri- 
can Methodist Church in Indiana, bas had a 
paralytic stroke. 


..-.Avother parish in Berlin, St. Philip’s, bas 
elected by a vote of 23 to 7 a rationalistic 
pfarrer. 
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THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Ir bas been a long, wearisome, and agi- 
tating session, and the country will be very 
glad that itis atanend. Onthe whole, it 
will be very thankful that so little real 
harm has been dove, when so much has 
been threatened. At one time there was 
danger that the President’s title would be 
seriously attacked. From all that I can 
learn, | am satistied that Mr. Tilden is at the 
bottom of the Potter investigation, and that 
he secretly sustained Mortgomery Blair and 
the other presidenti»! plotters, who were in 
dead earnest in their efforts to make up a 
case which would result in tureing out Mr. 
Ifayes and letting in Mr. Tilden. It was 
Mr. Tilden’s money that set on foot the in- 
vestigation; his money that sent agents to 
Florida. and Louisiana to gather evidence. 
Avd, now that the Democratic House 
has put its foot on the scheme of 
revolution, Mr. Tilden and his friends 
clamor for the impeachment of President 
Hayes, but not with any idea of succeeding. 
They desire to keep the subject before 
the country, to hold up Gov. Tilden as an 
injured man, iv order that his claims be not 
overlooked in 1880. For that purpose it 
seems to me that they began too early, and it 
shows that the origional purpose was to turn 
President Hayes out. By beginning 80 
early, there is danger that the country will 
become tired of Mr. Tilden and his griev- 
ance, 

Congress has made many extravagant 
appropriations this sessiov, and the Dem- 
ocratic House can no longer claim that it is 
an economical body. In fact, ithad played 
in that character long enough, and now it 
was hungry for appropriations, and the 
leaders could hold itin nolonger. Still itis 
but fair to admit that it rejected some bad 
legislation fromthe Senate. But the Senate 
has been the brake which has checked the 
madness of the House. It has defented 
some of the wildest financial schemes ever 
proposed by a legislative body. Some of 
the Western and Southern representatives 
seem absolutely demented on this subject. 
Doubtless, sone of them are mere dem- 
agogues, seeking popularity; but this is 
not true of all. Men like Butler, of Mass- 
acbusetts, and Voorhees, of Indiana, are 
demagogues; but Kelley, of Philadelphia, 
is sincere, 

Thank Heaven! the danger of an inflated 
currency is averted foratime. Should the 
delusions which now cover parts of the 
country spread over the whole, and the 
next Congress should contain a majority of 
crazy inflationists in both branches, we 
shall soon have to endure crazy legislation. 
More and more and still more paper money 
is what these insane people are after; and 
the issue against them has got to be made 
squarely and firmly and courageously. 


Some of the closing scens in the House 
of Repres-ntatives were exceedingly noisy 
and turbulent. During Monday night Gen. 
Butler played the rowdy to perfection. He 
insulted the Speaker and refused to be in 
order, till the Sergeant-at-Arms was com- 
pelled to lead him by the arm to his seat 
and sit by him*for some time. The confu- 
sion in the House all through the last few 
days was great, especially at night. The 
fact is that Mr. Randall has no such con- 
trol over the House as characterized the 
terms of either Mr. Blaine or Mr. Colfax. 
He did what he could, but failed to pre- 
serve order. He offended many members 
by his opposition to extravagant appropri- 
ations, and especiaily private jobs. Some 
of his own party friends insulted him, be- 
cause he would not be a party to their 
schemes; but the country will justify him, 
rather than them. [ am sure. 


Now that the session is ended, I suppose 
that the Potter Committee will go at work 
with a will, and that there will bea large 
amount of mud-throwing; and no mem- 
ber of the Committee will do more of it 
than Gen. Butler. When the General was 
defeated for Congress four years ago next 
fall, and a Democratic House was elected, 
I heard a sbrewd old Republican say: 
‘*Now you will soon see Uncle Ben on his 
way hone. He will go back to the party 
from which he came!” It has not come 


entirely true; but he is already an ‘‘In- 
dependent” and is playing into the hands 
of the Democracy. The Committee will, 
doubtless, get out a good deal of cam- 
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paign material; but nobody will be im- 
peached. D. W. B. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., June 21st, 1878. 








By the ingenuity ot Dr. Price, we have now before 
us the svevrest and most charming odors. His 
Alista Bouquet and Pet Rose are really captivating 
Ladies, try them. 


A Secretion that Contaminates the 
Bloo 


WHEN the bile is diverted from its proper channe!s 
into the blood, which is always the case in liver com- 
plaints, it ceases to be a healthy secretion and be- 
comes a poison. lis abnormal presence in the circu- 
lation and stomach is indicated by the suffusion of 
the skin with a hideous saffron tinge, by headaches, 
vertigo, nausea, pain in the right side and under the 
right shoulder-blade, by indigestion, obstruction of 
the bowels, and otber minor symptoms. Order may 
be substituted for this state of chaos and furtner 


bodily evil averted by nein the beneficent alter- 
ative and tonic, Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, which, 
by relaxing the bowels. promotes the escape from 
the circu ation of bilious impurities, besides rend *r- 
ing the action of the liver regular and removing 
every trace of dyspepsia. This pleasant and pasery 

vegeta! le anti-bilious medicine is not only in 





account of its treedom from hurtful wry but Is, in- 
finitely t to be preferred to that poisonous drug. 


FREE. FREE.—No Charge will be 
mo ir TOBLAS’S Celebrated Venetian Liniment 
does not core Chronic Rh gt” Sore Throat, 
Mumps, and Pains in the Che imbs, or Back 
when applied externally, and Croup. Diarrhoea, Dys- 
ent ‘ry, Colic, Sea sickness, etc. Leyes War- 
rant’ d to be perfectiy safe to give ora poly to the 
youngest caild. It has been over 3: years b ore the 

ublic and never ag Sold by the Drugaiste. 
epot, 42 Murray Street, N. Y. 








For particulars regarding Klectric Belts address 
PULVERMACHER GALVANIC Co., Cincinnatl, O. 
SN 


Between sd AS auth Streets. 





Patent Prepared 


gASOLENE 


O:.ders may be sent povmetond to us, or to dealers of 

whom you, now purchase. Be sure and specify 
“Pratt's Patent Prepared Gasolene.’ 

Prices same as for ordinary Gasvlen>. Every bar- 
rel guaranteed. None genuine without our brand. 


CHARLES PRATT & CO., 


128 Pearl St., New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1770. 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
saltin ord'nary water. This solution possesses all 
the healtn-givine qualities and tonic virtues of 
na ural sea-water. while itis free from the organie 
ew of the surf. 1 b oN gener- 
ally. J. . 

Broadway and danetane t.. W. W. 


A Fortune from 25c. to aa 
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The fiery ‘fountain. 
recipes. Price 25c. euch or 12 for #2. Address 8. M. 
MYERS, Browowood, Brown Co., Texas. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, KTO. 


HIGHEST HONORS 
AT THE 
CENTENNIAL WORLD’S FAIR, 1876! 


THE 


SHONINGER ORGANS 


PRONOUNCED UNANIMOUSLY AS THE 


BEST INSTRUMENTS. y 
Vheir comparative excellerece is r°cogniz°d by the 
pudace ins in their Report, from which the foilowing 
8 an extra 
“The B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO.’s exhibit 





ination of be age and Pneagee pons novel and 
ing e' le improve- 

ments, will ri longer in ay or damp climate, lees 
liable to get out of order, all the boxrds being made 
three-ply, put together solt is impossible for them to 
either sbrink, swell, or eis HE Oo 
GANS AWARDED THIS RA 

There are 50,00 of our Instruments in this and 
the European countries in use, «nd they are so made 
that they will keep int ne and stan any c imate 
‘They contain a magnificent Chime or Bells tuned in 
perfect harm: ny with the Reeds, producing worder- 
tul effects. The Mu-ic Rack. when turned forward, 
will make a splendid writing desk, with our Book 
Closets and Swinging Lamp or Flower Brackets, with 
a fine Stool boxed tree with each Organ, makes the 
SHONINGER ORGAN the most substantial, 
convenient, and perfect Organ. 

ESTABLISHED 1859, 
Weare premaced to appoint « few new Agents. 
A liberal discount to the Clery. Sunday- schools, 





Teachers, Churches, and Lod gos 
Illustrated Catalogues wi Prices sent by mail 
upon application to 


B. SHONINGER ORGAN C0O., 


97 to 123 Chestnut St., New Haven, Conn. 


ow ol 
peas Aries | 








(Established 18 1846.) 


J.ESTEY & co. 


9 Brattleboro, Vt. 


ga Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 














IT COSTS NOTHING! 


to try our Organs, as we sen‘ ove to any sddress on 
ten Gays’ t ial, and refund freight if not purchased 
Solid walnut cases, 12 stops, 23-5 sets of reeds. 

Five years’ warranty. 


PRICE $7 { e Direct from the factory. 
ALLEGER, BOWLBY & CO., 


WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 


. 
Catalogue free. 





2:97 2ER STATIONERY. ETO. 


25 CARDR, best, with name, for 6c. in stamps 
@) One writes: “i know of more than oj yl ces to 
cet cards, and like yours e best. WwW. C. NNON, 
Boston, Masa. 





30 ¢ CARDS, Snostiake. | ry ete with name 

1@ Cents. SPENCER & CO., Nussuu, N.Y. 

40) MIXED | Cc ARDS, with name, Ie. Agent's 
outitt, We. 1. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 














or 10 Chromo Cards, 10c., 


25 id Styles of Cards, 10c. 
.B. Huested,Nassau.N.Y" 


e) with name. Outpt, 10c. 
30 Fashionable Caras, all new styles, no two alike 
with name, lOc. 1. Terpening, Cobleskill, N. ¥ 








10! Beautiful “Ornaments for 3-cent stam 
_BAYRD&G (OLDSTI EIN, C ‘leveland, Ohio, 








Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 
K.&A.T. ANyTnory & co. 591 BROADWAY, 
n, Stereoscopes and 
Views, Fo My ’mos and Frames, Albuma, 
Photograpns of Celebrities, Photographic Transpar- 
encies. Convex Glasses, Photograp ic Materinis. 
Awarded tirst premium at Vienna and Philadelphia. 


Use Perry’s Steel Pens. 
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Massachusetts, Boston, 164 W. Chester Park. 


UNIVERSITY TUITION 


of Young Ladies over Sixteen Years 
of Age, in the Home of E. R. 
Humphreys, M.A., LL.D. 


While Dr. Humpbreys continues to prepare a few 
young men as morning pupils for the English »nd 
American Universities, Mrs. Humphreys »nd he 
offer a quiet, comfortable home, combined with simli- 
lar so: lc education, to six young Jacies who may de- 
sire either to be trainea for the OXFORD SENIOR 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS,” for GIRTON COL- 
LEGE, Cambridge, or for WELLESL ey COL LEGE, 
or scmmpey co to supply deficienctes in their earlier education. 

Mrs mpbre sip ee ey bothi in the care 
of her o#n family and of many resident pup'is here 
an‘tin England, has well qualified her for forming 
a havpy home and giving good home-training to 
sensibd 44 weill-disposed girls. 

The system of personal instruction is adapted to the 
Waots of each pupil; so that ladies who have made 
considerable progress in their studies and those 
who from illness or other causes are behind the aver- 
age standard of their ages can easily obtain the in- 
strucuion they require 

In some of their studies the resident lady-pupils 
recite, if their parents do not object, in cass with 
three or four young men preparing for coll ge—an 
arrangement which hus thus far worked very satis- 
factorily 

‘They are alsoa'lowed, with their parents’ approval, 
to at-end a moderate number of concerts and other 
refining recrew'ions un er Mrs. Lo 8 care, 
p. ovide:! their duties sre well perfo 

Teims are as a eeEnte as the limitation of num- 
ber renders p ib For prosy us snd > 
address E.R. HUMPHRE 

Next session begins Sept. 24th, 1878. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DENTAL SCHOOL, 


The next year begins September 26th, 1878, and 
ends June 25th, 1879. There isa recess of one week 
at Christmas and another in April. 

The teaching ts consecutive through a course of 
two years, the instruction of one year not being re- 
peated inthe next; thatof the first being identical 
with the first year of the Harvard Medical School 
and by the same professors. By this plan theam unt 
of instruction is double that of any other strictly 
Dental School and at slightly increased cost. The 
Dental Infirmary of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, which is under the charge of the officers of 
this school, affords ample material for clinical in- 
struction and practice by the students, over eight 
theusand cases having been treated the past year. 

For information address 


THOMAS H. CHANDLER, Dean, 


222 ‘Tremont Street. Boston, Mass. 


Mlinois College and Whipple Academy 


Classical and Sclentitic College Courses; Prepara- 
tory and English Academy Courses; elective studies. 
Instruction thorcugh; all exnenses low. Scholar- 
ships for worthy students. Send for Catalogue to 
Prof. R.C CRAMPTON, Jacusonville, Il. 


DWIGHT SEMINARY 
rom {oun Lanes. Clinton, Oneida Co. 
dress EV. ‘BENJAMIN Ww. ‘Dwian. 


120 Music Lessons for $15.00 at the New 


England Conse wuasors Music Be. 1, Bos- 
ton. 75 emin nt Professors, 000 stu- 
“> since 1867. For pe ‘address 
‘ Tou’ jee. aan aa 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 
Sup lies Principals for Public Schools, Academies 
and arding Schools; Professors. Tators, an 
Governesses; gives information to Parents of good 
schoo. Families goirg abroad or tothe sountey 
promptly sulted. Arply to Miss M. J. YOUNG, 


Am: rican and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union 
Square (Broadway side), New York. 


RYERV IFW ACADEMY, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y. Schoo! and Hone for Bovs. See Prospectus. 


Curcparl WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
EGE. _ Best advantages in Literature, Science 

Lanquares Painting, and Music. 
eV. DAVID 11. MOORE, D.D.. President. 


KEKSKILL (N.Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
L__Se od for Ilustrated Circular for 1878-79 


‘PANISH LANGUAGF AND LITERATURE 


tnoreughly taught. ANTONIO RAMOS, 41 West 
iit th St. between u fn iversity Place and Fifth Avenue. 


VE SEMINARY, 


R 
Rye, N. Y. A School for Young Ladies. For particu- 
lars address MRS. 8. J. LIFE. 


AGENTS WANTED 
A_ DAY to Agents onvenne for the 
$7 Fireside Vietter, Terms and Outét free. 
Adoress P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
ates — 
$ ets our Staple Goode tedeniers, Ne 
xpensca a 
8.°A. GRANT & CU., No. ives ee Home 8, Cipemanil, ( oO 
Ce ra FOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 















































in th 1d. ‘atch Free 
nthe known wor yo Fan on 
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avear, agents wanted eemupetene, Bus 
95 peraed, “i legitimate,Pirticulars free 
ogra & Co. St. Louis, Mo 











HOTELS. 


SURF HOTEL, FIRE ISL‘ND BEACH, 

Great reduction ip fare! Through Tickets $1.25; 
Excursion, $2.25. Transient boara $3 per day. Soa 
breezes with ut sea-sickness. Those «fflicted with 
hay «r peach fever, catarrh,:r feverand ague can 
obtain relief. TELEGRAPH OFFICE IN HOTEL. T. ke 
South, Wal, or — ferri sfor Flatbush Ave., 
8.50 a. M. and 3.50 P. e~ 8 Slip, ® A.M. and 4 
P.M.; d4th Street. $. is co and 4.1. P. for + | 
island City, connecting with rains fer Babs lon an 
Fire [sland. D 8 s. SAMMIS, Prop’r. 


ik RVING HOU SE, New YorRK. Broadway end and 
Twelfth St European pee. Sirfgle roome 7c. 

$1.50; double rooms. $1.50 Libe ~ deduetion 
poste. Rostnacans deue-a ‘ass. GEO, P. HARI OW, 
Propr et r. (Near Stewart’ 8 store and U AN yo Square). 


HOTEL HAMMAM, 


81 and 83 Columbia Heights, 


Brooklyn, N. 

Turkish and Roman Baths. 
board for permanent guests, 
‘Transient, $1.50 to $3.00 per day. 
CHAS H. SHEPAR?®, M.D. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORE, 


A J. DAM 2 SNS Prone otore 


“SECOND ‘EASON | OF Tak 


ADELPHI HOTEL, 


ee SERyos 
H. McC iY, 











Elegant roows. with 
at moderate rdtes. 





v. 
ys Daten. 
A Firatectasy, House, © Bleganety Furnished, 
peu a 


the 
TERMS REASONABL E. 


Richards House, 


ASBURY PARK, 





Just built. New furniture, aaigcin, bedding 
throughout. Full view of the Ocean. Two minutes’ 
walk from the Beach. Bath-houses attached to 


house saves guests inconvenience and expense. 
First-class table. Transient ana weekly boarders 
cannot do bette r than address 

Mrs . L. R&C HARDS, Asbury Park, N. J. 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 


GOR. IRVING PLACE AND (61H STREET, NEAR 
UNION SQUARE AND BROADWAY, 
EDW<*:RD A. GILSON, Proprietor, 
Late of Tavior & Gilson, .f the St. Denia. 
Changed’to the America” Plan. Rates reduced. 

Kooms and Bourd $3.50 per Day. 


S1. Denis Hotel & Tayler’s Saloon, 


(European Plan), 
Broadway and llth Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 


Open June (5th to Octeher Ist? 


ACCOMMODATES 1,500 GUESTS. 
TOMPKINS, 











GAGE & CO., 
TRAVEL 
THE CREAT 


FALL RIVER LINE 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 


via Newport and Fall River. 
THE MAMMOTH STEAMSHIPS 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE 


of this line are the largest, handsomest, and most costly 
steamers in the world. ‘Steamers lenve New Yi se 
daily (Sundays. June 23d to Sepc. 8th, inc.) at 5 P. M., 
from Pier 2 North River, foot of Murray -treet. 
Trains jeave Boston at 4:30 and 6 P. M, daily (Sun- 
days a8 anove, at 7 P.M.). No line can offer the 
accommodations presentea by this favorite route. 
Onlv 49 Miles of Rail. 

Passing through Narragansett und Mount Hope 
Bays by daylignt. No disugreeable night changes. 
Tickets, state-rooms, and berths secured en board 
st amers and atall the perunctpet hotels and ticket 
offices ip New York; at3 O tate House and Old 
Colony Depot, Boston. Music on board each 
steamer every evening. 


BORDEN & LOVELL, Agent, 
GEO. L. CONNOR, Gen. Pass. Agent 


Proprietors 

















OCEAN STEAMERS. 


| TivERPOOt AND GREAT WESTERN 


STEAM COMPANY (Limited). 
LIVERPOOL via QUEENSTOWN, 
CARRYING THE U. 8. MAIL. 





TUESDAY, 
Leaving Pier No. 53 North River. 
MONTANA July 2d, at6 A.M. 
WISCONSH) July 9tb, at Noon, 





Fale 16th. at6 A. mM. 
23d. Tee 


Steerage, “826; snsenmedinte. #40: cabin. 865 to #380, 
according to stateroom. Offices, No. 29 Broadway. 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 


WILLIAM WALKER, 


MERCHANT TAILOR. 


GRANO CENTRAL HOTEL, 


671 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


ENCLISH CLOTHS, 
ENCLISH PRICES, 
ENCLISH STYLES. 


I keep only the Best Englis» Cloths, which | muke 
ub into sc ft and easy, grace’n! garments, » hich are 
characteristic of the well-dressing gentieman’s 


attire. MODERATE PRICES. 
ENGLISH TWEED SUITS, $30.00 
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NOTICES. 


@” All communications for the Bditorigl, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O0. Bex 3787. 

"Ail communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercia) Editor,and all business 
eommunications frem subscribers and advertisers. to 
THe INDEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 

¢2@”" No notice can be taken of anonymous com, 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and eddresa of 
the writer; not rily for publication, but. as & 
guaranty of good faith. 

£@ We do not hold ourselyes reaponsibie for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents. 

a" Manuscripts sent (0 THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned uniess accompanied bys stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise, they will not be pre- 

erved. 


Che Hrdependent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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THE ADJOURNMENT OF CONGRESS. 


CONGRESss, after spending cight months 
in doing what could and, with proper. in- 
dustry, would have been done in three 
months, has at last adjourned; and the 
people are heartily glad of it. The fact is 
not very complimentary to its wisdom; yet 
it is true that the business of the country 
has for months been kept in the state of 
feverish anxiety and uncertainty as to what 
Congress would or would not do, especial- 
ly in reference to financial and currepcy 
questions. That solicitude is for the pres- 
ent relieved, 

The total number of bills introduced 
during the session amounts to six thousand 
six hundred and twenty-nine, and of these 
more than five thousand were introduced 
into the House of Representatives. The 
number of «cts passed is a little over four 
hundred. It is estimated that more bills 
were actually passed during the last four 
days of the session than during all the rest 
of thetime, The last day was continued 
all night, with repeated postponements of 
the sdjournment, in order that all the ap- 
propriation bills might be passed and duly 
signed. Thescene of revelry, buffoonery, 
song-singing, throwing paper wads at the 
Sergeant-at-Arms, and in some cases down- 
right drunkenness which marked the clog- 
ing hours in the House of Representatives 
will make this* Congress memorable as a 
disgrace to the whole country. Bills were 
pitched in upon the President by the score, 
without any opportunity on his part care- 
fully to examine any of them; and it isa 
noteworthy fact that, nearly all the regular 
appropriation bills which must originate 
with the House -of Representatives, “and 
which should have been disposed of within 








the first sixty days of the session, were un- 


finished until very nearly its close. The 
Sundry Civil Bill, which appropriates mjl- 
lions of dollars, was not finally passed 
upon and signed by the proper officers. until 
within a few minutes of ‘the adjournment, 
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The President, who sat up all night to ac- 
commodate Congress, expressed the hope 
that he would -never be.called..upon again 
either to witness or share in.,another such 
speciacle. 

The one subject which, aside from the 
necessary appropriation - bills,, consumed 
amore time and uwakened more alarm in 
the country than any. other, is the financial 
question. What Congress did in regard to 
this subject had much better been left un- 
done, The greenback inflationists and the 
silver men, by uniting their forces, started 
with a Jarge majority in, both _ houses, con, 
sisting mainly of Western and Southern 
Democrats, supplemented by far,too many, 
Republicans from the same sections of the 
country; and their original purpose was to 
repeal the Resumption Act altogether, to 
remonetize silver, and provide for the 
withdrawment of national. bank-notes and 
the substitytion of a new issue of green 
backs, thereby making the latter the per 
manent paper currency of the country. 

The outcome of the whole effort we have 
in two acts, neither of which reflects any, 
credit upon Congress or the country. One 
of these acts isthe Silver Law, and the 
other is the law forbidding the Secretary 
of the Treasury to retire any more green, 
backs, as provided for inthe Resumption 
Act of 1875, and requiring him to reissue 
them fro 1 time to time ag, they may be re- 
ceived into the Treasury. The former of 
these acts, besides being financially inexpe- 
dient, we regard as inconsistent with pub- 
lic honor and good faith; and, should the 
monetary conference provided for in it 
prove a failure to establish a fixed ratio of 
value between gold and silver, nothing can 
well be more certain than that.the United 
States will be compelled either to repeal or 
essentially modify the Silver Law, or pay 
the .pepalty in.the disappearance, of gold 
and its exportation to other countries, 
Two kinds of dollars, having the same 
legal-tender value, yet differing some ten 
per cent. in actual value, never did and 
never will circulate side by side among the 
same people. The cheaper dollar will drive 
out the dearer one with the inevitableness 
of fate. ( yuf hope is that. Secretary Sher- 
man, though. embarrassed by unwise legis- 
Jation, will be able to achieve specie pay- 
ment at the time fixed by law, Yet, if 
Congress had dene nothing, the prospect 
would have been much better. 

The. repeal of the Bankrupt ,Law, is an- 
other of the unwise acts of this Con- 
gress. If it had spent but a small portion 
of the time it wasted to no purpose in 
judiciously modifying the law, so as to re- 
move its objectionable features, it would 
have done a mych. wiser and better thing. 
The country needsa bankrupt law, uviform 
in its operation throughout the United 
States; and Congregs is. the only body.that 
can enact suchlaw. State legislatures, in 
the absence of one by. Congress, will, do 
the work; and there.is.no.prospect -that 
they will,do it:as well.as it-could be .done 
by a Congress that has a decent amount of 
brains, 

One of the most notable omissions of 
this. Congress.is.the. failure, either.,.by law 
or through the proposa), ef,an amendment 
to the Constitution, to, make any provision 
in respect to future presidential. electiong., 
A new Jaw.on the subject was proposed in 
one house, and. an amendment to,the Con- 
stitution in the other; yet. the, question was 
not seriously considered,in. either house. 
We had supposed, from. the warnings given 
to the country at the last presidential, elec- 
tion aud the, very graye perils thal were 


first questions that would engage the at- 
tention of Congress would be,a remedy 
against similar perils in the future.. Con- 
gress, however, though in session for eight 
months, has spent the whole time without 
an earpest attempt to find sucha remedy, 
Democrats and Republicans aljke seemed, 
content to give the whele subject the go, 
by; and yet there is no other question that,, 
in .its intrinsic. importance, was more de. 
serving of their attention, The probability, 
now is that nothing will be done in season, 
to,.be, operative at the next presidential 
election, 

. The House of Representatives, under the 
lead ,of reyolytionists wand »mischief,pak - 





ers, got the Democratic party into ;@ 
very. . unfortunate, position by the. Pet-, 


narrowly escaped, that one of the. very. 








ter investigation; and, perceiving the 
mistake, the same House hastened 
to tell the country that. there was, no 
intention to disturb the title of President 
Hayes,.as ascertained and declared by the 
Forty-fourth. Congress. What. it would 
not say in the outset it saw the necessity of 
saying in the sequel. Judging from_ pres- 
ent indications, the Democrats will not 
make much .in the way of party profit by, 
what they intended to be a first-class sensa-, 
tion, 

The long session of the Forty-fifth Con- 
gress is xt an end; and before it meets 
again. the people will. have bad the oppor- 
tunity of passing judgment upon it in elect- 
ing members to the next House of. Repre- 
sentatives. Whether, Republicans or 
Democrats shall: control that House is the 
chief political question to be settled by the 
elections of this tall.. The Sevate is quite 
certain to be Democratic after the 4th of 
March,.1879; and our, earnest. hope.is that 
Republicans will, regain their former. as- 
cendency in the House of Representatives. 
We believe that, this will best, serve the 
general interests of, the whole country. 
We exhort Republicans to organize their 
forceg and make a thorough tight for the 
victory. They should nominate their best 
men everywhere and then work to win. 

i ES 


THE PRISONER OF THE VATICAN. 





Tue Vatican has now a prisoner indeed, 
The mao who so lately ,occupjeskit used to 
take a kind of delight in proclaiming him- 
pelf g prisoyer of fhe state, ag wih pai gful 

rupylousgess confgrmedyghis aghs agfpis 

ife to therdle he had assumeds These is 
no necessity for his successor to continue a 
policy of childish obstinacy. What in .the 
case of Pius IX ywasa sham is in thut of 
Leo XIfLa reality. He is not. free to per- 
form—as the Vicar of Christ, tbe head of 
His Church, his infallible vicegerent—the 
duties which divine commission has en, 
trusted to him and to him alone. He may 
hold the symbols of bis supremacy, the 
keys of St. Peter; but the Cardinals have 
usurped his powerg.and left to him bavely 
the badges of his high and holy office, 
They appear to distrust his infallibility, 
and to be desirous of .muaking themselves 
the channel through which divine wisdom 
shall be applied in the government of 
the Church 

It was..with high hopes..and noble re- 
solveg that, Cardinal, Pecci assumed the 
tiara. He seemed to have great opportuni 
tics before him, and momentous interests 
required.to be settled by him.. The Church 
and the civil power were in deadly conflict 
in several powerful countries, and its con- 
tinuance was ruinous to the Church. It 
was Pecci’s ambition to bring about a 
reconciliation, to remove or soften the an- 
tagonism of the Church to modern thought 
and -civilization, to .refogm , abuses .and to 
secure a purer worship. His career as 
Cardinal, his first acts as Pope were in 
harmony with this policy. A + known lib- 
eral himself, he selected. a liberal, for the 
responsible position, of secretary of state, 
and the world expected much from. him. 
The Ultramontanes were furious, we were 
iold. at the time, and they set, the whole 
Jesuitical machinery at work to circumvent 
the plans of the new Pope, Every reform 
be proposed, every departure he suggested 
from the policy of Pius IX the con- 
gregations promptly rejected, and, with 
all. his native strength, of - character, 
with all. the support.. he. derived :from 
liberal Churchmen,.he was obliged to yield 
toa superior power; and the judgment of 
the world has, been that, Peeci was an 
Ultramontane, after all. Many of those 
who gave him credit for good intentions at 
the outset. express contempt for his weak- 
ness,.when.they.should rather..appreciate 
the strength:,of the power of. dhe Jesuits. 
A combination so strongly entrenghed in 

he prejudices of men as is the Order of 
esuits has almest.infigite resources of, re- 
sigtance. Powerful kings have set for them- 
selves.tasks no greater in,magnitude than 


| that, of ;Leo XIII, and been,constraiped, 


fter no mean campaign, to accept defeat. 
In one particular the policy of Leo XII 
hag contriputedto bis defeat,. Early jn his 
reign he announced to the Cardinals his in- 


tention to-return.to the antique custom of , 


making the College of Cardinals a co-or- 
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dinate branch in the government of the 
Church. By adding to theirs, he decreased 
his own power and made it more difticult 
to carry out any scheme against the uppo- 
sition of the congregations. 

There is one prerogative, however, which 
Leo XIIi declares he will not surrender. 
He has the appointment of cardiaals to fill 
vacancies in the Sacred College, and be- 
cause he would not appoint the men named 
by the Jesuits he has refused to appoint any 
at all yet. But, ‘‘if [I live and rule,” said 
he, recently, ‘‘ I shall complete the Sacred 
College in September with men who will 
be an honor to that College and to the 
Church.” Here is a possible means of 
overcoming in time the preponderance of 
of Jesuit influence in the College. 

The effects of the Pope’s defeat and dis- 
appointment are said to be most marked. 
A pbysician who had an audiehce with 
him recently says: 

“Never have I seen such a change in 

any human being, unless produced by some 
physical iliness. Cardinal Pecci wasa tall, 
erect, well-knit figure. His presence was 
imposing, his gestures commanding, his 
voice sonorous. and vibrating. Leo XIIlis 
au bentold man. His hand shakes as with 
palsy, his voice is hoarse, and the glance 
of his eye uncertain and suspicious.” 
This statement agrees with other reports of 
his health, and he is represented as being 
in a state of extreme despondency. No 
wonder. He finds spies on his truck at 
every turn, and he could not havea pri- 
vate conference with Father Curci with- 
out using artifice. His physicians say that 
he ought to leave Rome; but the Cardinals 
will not hear of bis quitti.g the Vatican. 
Taat would frustrate their plans avd end 
the fiction so faithfully lived by Pius 1X. 
So it comes to pass that Leo XIII is an 
actual prisoner ,of the Vatican and the 
Cardinals are his juilers; and they have 
led him such a life that he has even med- 
itated abdication. — 

We hope that Leo XIII will remain in 
the Vatican. He can do a gréat work, if 
he lives, although he may not be able to 
earry out all or even a large part of his 
plans for reforms. He can check, at 
least, the headlong progress of the Jesuits; 
and may, as we have already said, reorgan- 
ize the Sacred College, and thus prepare 
the way for the election of a successor of 
his own views, who wil! find himself in 
possession of more power to enforce his 
policy. 





IS METHODISM INFALLIBLE? 





THERE i8 One very curious fact in the 
basis of organiz:d Methodism which has 
ulways seemed to us inconsistent with 
the genius of the body, though hitherto it 
has excited no dissatisfaction. We refer 
to the fact that Methodism can never alter 
its doctrinal basis, to the end of time; not 
even if the need to do so should be uni- 
versally admitted. There are twenty-five 
Articles of Religion on which Methodism 
is doctrinally bused. The highest admin- 
istration of Methodist affairs is in the hands 
of the General Conference, and the consti- 
tution of this body places it under six re- 
strictions, with a provision that five of 
these may be modified upon certain strict 
conditions; but the other never. This re- 
striction, which is to stand forever, reads 
as follows: 

“The General Conference shall not 
revoke, alter, or change our Articles of 
Religion, nor establish any new standards 
or rules of doctrine contrary to our present 
existing and established standards of doc- 
trine.” 

The articles thus fixed for all time by 
the first, Methodists were the reproduc- 
tion of articles two hundred years older 
than they, and are of the old dog- 
matic, scholastic, controversial sort, and 
could be changed for the better, without 
bringing in any new doctrine, merely by 
making them correspond in expression to 
the highest type of present Methodist 
thought. For instance, it would mend 
the twentieth article in the direction of 
charity, not to say truth and decency, if it 
omitted to denounce a Roman Catholic 
idea of Christian worship as ‘‘a blas- 
phemous fable and dangerous deceit.” Yet 
there stands,this spitefyl fling at. the ma 
jority of Christendom, and there it must 
stand,, by. Methodist luw, forever. We do 
not pretend that Romanists are. not in 
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error; but we do- say that Methodism 
is equally in error when it calls the 
sincere Cutholic a blasphemer in his 
very worship. There is a good deal of no- 
Popery controversy in these infallible 
articles, no word of which would be 
naturally used to-day by the wisest und 
best teachers of Methodism. So also of 
the style of statement employed through- 
out the articles. It belongs to scholastic 
tradition much more than it does to 
Methodism. To turn from Dr. Abel Ste- 
vens’s ‘‘ History of Methodism” to this 
formal creed is like going from a crowd 
of living people into a museum of dingy 
wax figures. Nothing is more striking 
in the best aspects of Methodism than 
its poewness and freshness of relig- 
ious life; and nothing would be more 
natural than that Methodist experi- 
ence and study should recast doctrinal 
formalism, and restore the simplicity and 
breadth of apostolic and original Christian- 
ity. But this can never be without a re- 
volt against Methodist fundamental law. 
That revolt may be or may not be impossi- 


ble. The point at which the reformation | 


of Methodist doctrine is sought to be made 
impossible is io four words of the proviso 
attached to the six restrictions mentioned 
above. This proviso reads as follows: 

** Provided, nevertheless,that, upon the con- 
current recommendation of three-fourths 
of all the members of the several Annual 
Conferences who shall be present and vote 
on such recommendation, then a majority 
of two-thirds of the General Conference 
succeeding shall suffice to alrer any of the 
above restrictions, excepting the first article 
[of restriction]; and, also, whenever such 
alteration or alterations shall have been 
recommended by two thirds of the General 
Conference, so soon us three-fourths of 
the members of all the Annual Conferences 
shall have concurred, as aforesaid, such 
alteration or alterations shall take effect.” 


The four words Italicized in the above 
keep watch over restriction first, and this 
keeps watch over the twenty-five Articles 
of Religion; but over these four words 
there is no such watch and guard. They 
are in the power of the Methodist body, \o 
dismiss them from theic post, If the 
bishops of MethoJism should unite to ad- 
vise their dismissal, and the General Con- 
ference should unite to dismiss them, and 
the Aonual Conferences should unite in 
confirming the act, no order would have 
been violated, and Methodism would then 
be able to order its doctrinal affairs, as its 
other afluirs, according to its own best 
wisdom, aud with ample restraint and re- 
striction to secure against hasty, partial, or 
uny Way unwise action. 

We ure fully aware that the Articles of 
Religion are a mere figurehead, utterly 
without influence or binding force. They 
appear in the beginning of the ‘ Disci- 
pline” of the Church; but that is all. The 
only other mention of them is in the pro- 
vision quoted above, forbidding their re- 
peal, and in the formula for the first 
reception of members. Afterward no 
body—deacon, elder, or bishop — pro- 
fesses to accept them, either in full or, 
for substance of doctrine. Nobody cares 
anything ubout them, or is even. ex-; 
pected to read them. They are not men, 
tioned in the ‘‘ course of study” required 
of candidates for the ministry. The Bible 
and the Bible only is the standard of the 
Methodist faith. This is well, for these 
twenty-five Articles are about as imperfect 
and antiquated a symbol of belief us was 
ever constructed. ‘They muke it very plain 
that Latin must not be used in worship 
and that there is no purgatory; but they 
have nothing about the immortality of the 
soul, or the life everlasting, or eternal death. 
And yet there they stand in dread grandeur 
at the very portico of the temple of Meth- 
odism, as if they had binding force, and 
were rendered, so far as could be done, to 
alltime sacred and unalterable, the only 
sacred and unalterable thing in the posses- 
sion of the Church. Indeed, we are not 
sure that an alteration by a single sentence 
or word would not vitiate the title to all 
the property held by the Church. It might 
not be financially safe to drop the clause 
which declares that Christ’s de#th was ‘‘a 
sacrifice for original guilt,” as well as for 
the actual sins of men; or to soften the 
words “blasphemous fable” with which 
the Roman doctrine of the Sacrament is 
assailed; or, much more, to exchange. these 
antiquities for a new creed, which should 
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antagonize atheiem and materialism, instead 
of Romanism. The position-is both laugh: 
able and humiliating: humiliating that 
so great and strong a church—a hun- 
dredfold more competent than in 
the days of Coke and Asbury— 
should be estepped from making the slight- 
est alteration or improvement. in so miser- 
ablea symbol of its faith; and laughable 
that so strong a guard should be kept over 
a symbol which no teacher is required to be- 
lieve in or in any way to give his assent to. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church affords a 
fine example both of that dying symbolatry 
which, like a decaying Paganism, builds 
altars to gods which it cares nothing about, 
and also of the. uselessness of requiring 
subscription.to any creed. The Methodist 
body is Evangelical beyond all question, be- 
cause of the Christian life which has con- 
trolled it; and that, too, while it has never 
required one of its preachers to profess 
assent to one of its twenty-five Articles 
nor to anything else than the simple Word 
of God, 
_ - re 


DR. HODGE. 


Tne venerable Dr. Hodge, who died at 
Princeton, N. J., on Wednesday of last 
week, and whose funeral services were ob- 
served last Saturday, was one of the ablest 
and most famous theologians which this 
country has ever produced. No other man, 
living or dead, has had such a formative in- 
fluence’on the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States. His wasthe uneventful life 
of a scholar, whose annals are brief, and 
are succinctly given as follows in a paper 
prepared by Dr. Atwater for the Board of 
Control of the Seminary: ‘‘He was born 
Dec. 28th, 1797, became a communicant in 
the First Presbyterian Church in Princeton 
in 1814, gracuated at the College of New 





Jersey in the same year, and at Princeton: 


Theological Seminary in 1819. The next 
year he became assistant teacher of the 
original languages of Scripture in the Sem- 
inary, and in 1822 was made full professor 
of the same at the early age of 25. In 1840 
he was transferred to the chair of Didactic 
and Exegetical Theology, to which the de- 
partment of Polemic Theology was also an- 


nexed in 1852. This oflice he filled with ex-. 


traordinary ability and fidelity till his death, 
on June 19th, 1878; when, having passed the 
ripe age of fourscore, full of years, use- 
fulness, and honors, he entered into glory, 
even as ashock of corn ready in its season.” 
These diy dates tell very little of the 
man. Dr. Alexander first noticed him 
when a school-boy in the Princeton Acad- 
emy, and even then selected him» as likely 
to be the fit man for a professor in the 
Seminary. In college he, with another 
student, made a public profession of his 
faith in Christ in the church with which 
he remained connected for over sixty 
years; and this act was so strunge and 
uncommon that it had a very consider- 
able influence in preparing the way for the 
great revival of the next year, which was 
a turning-pointin the history of: Princeton 
college, and in which Bishops Johns and 
McIlvaine were among the converts. 


Soon after entering upon his duties as; 


professor he started The Princeton Review, 
which was, for many years: the dictator 
of the theology of the Presbyterian Church. 
In the days of its glory its‘authority was 
superior to that of any General Assembly; 
and when it opposed the General Assem- 
bly, as it sometimes did, it carried the vic- 
tory. He: had ‘a massive strength, com. 
bined with a gentleness of feeling; an in- 
tensity of conviction, combined with a 
breadth of learning, and of charity, which 
made him easily a master umong his pupils 
and his associates. He had also that pleas- 
ant humor which so generally carries with 
ita sound common sense and which for- 
bade him to run into any extravuagancies of 
conceit or faith. It was a special virtue of 
his instructions that be based bis theology 
so closely on the Scriptures. He tried. to 
teach not what his philosophy had. taught 
him, but what.he: had learned from the 
Word of God. We shouldbe very far 
from endorsing his theology. In some 
of its aspects it seems to us that 
it was very far from being correct; 
but even in these points of conflict 
with the New School theologians of his 
Church he took. ,his stand, where he did 
because he believed that he was: following 





the inspired word of the Apostles. And 
from the Scriptures he drew not only his 
polemical theology; but, much more, a 
spiritual power which never failed to be 
felt by his pupils. Those who have read 
his volume, ‘‘The Way of Life,” will dis- 
cern .a-quality quite. as: characteristic: of 
him as is indicated by the three volumes 
of his ‘‘ Systematic Theology” or his ‘‘ Es- 
says and Keviews.” He was, we think, 
somewhat too inhospitable to any new no. 
tions which might disturb the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible or seem to threaten its 
authority. Of this we have a striking 
illustration iv his paper ‘‘Is Darwinism 
Atheism?” He had so firmly settled him- 
self on revelation that it began to -have in 
his mind:an authority superior to any- 
thing else: conceivable. This gave the 
ditection to the last literary work 
he ever did, and of which Tue In- 
DEPENDENT had the honor to be his chosen 
medium. In that able paper he attempted 
to exalt revelation above the moralintu- 
itions, and all who read it must have ad- 
mired the force which’ at over fourscore 
was yet unabated. 

The great theological discussions in | 
which Dr. Hodge had so active a part are | 
now almost forgotten; but the make of | 
his mavliness, his strong thought, and his 
earnest piety, and we may say also of his 
type of theological teaching, is impressed | 
upon two generations and will be upon | 
the next. Princeton will long honor him | 
as the greatest of all the successors of ‘its | 
President Edwards, 

rr 


WHO IS WINNING AT THE BERLIN | 
CONGRESS ? 





Tuk famous statesman who has gone to 
Berlin as a shearer may go home shorn. 
The world, which always enjoys an intel-| 
lectual tournament, has been treated to a 
magnificent spectacle. The Earl of 
Beaconsfield left for the scene of peace-' 
ful contlict like a great warrior, of magnifi 
cent equipments and expectations, going; 
forth not to defeat, but to a crowning tri-| 
umph. Satisfied with his suecess thus far 
in tke difficult and dangerous task he had} 
set for himself, he felt a confidence in his 
ability and skill such as even he probably’ 
never felt before. If he. fails, therefore, 
the deteat will be such a defeat as the giant 
Philistine suffered at the hands of the strip- 
ling shepherd,'and his discomfiture would) 
be welcome as is that of a quarrelsome! 
bully whose overweening confiflence in 
himself and undue contempt for his antag.-| 
onist lead him to humiliation and ruin. 

Certainly Lord Beaconsfield’s victories: 
at’ Kerlin .have thus far beem of a very 
shadowy and uncertain character., The: 
concessions made by Russia in the Salis- 
bury-Schouvaloff ‘agreement, with ‘which! 
the proceedings of the Congress are so far 
in harmony, are singularly insignificant. If 
Beaconefield went to Berlin with the ex-' 
pectation of securing the rejection of the 
points of the San Stefano Treaty and the 
integrity of European Turkey, he. bas. not; 
met. with ,a .remarkable:. success: Lond; 
Salisbury’s circular, it: will »-be:-remem-/ 
bered, objected ‘in detuil to the Treaty and 
condemned with special emphasis’ the arti- 
cle relating to the new Bulgaria. It 
will create, said the circular, a strong 
Slav state, under Russian influence, giv- 
ing that power a preponderating polit- 
ical and commercial supremacy in the 
Black .and Aigean Seas. ‘lhe separation 
of Constantinople from the provinces of 
Eurepean Turkey would leave the Porte 
almost helpless and provoke anarchy.; 
The Treaty, as a whole, would ‘‘ depress 
almost to the point of entire subjection 
the political independence of the Govern- 
ment of Constantinople.” The Beacons-: 
field Government expressed itself so plain- 
ly and vigorously on this point as,to leave 
no doubt that it was. felt to be a question 
which could never be:yielded.. But what; 
has been the result? Strenuous objection 
was made to one Bulgaria. The agreement 
and Congress create two. There is to be 
a Bulgaria north of the Balkans, under a 
prince; and another, to be called Roumelia,; 
to the south of the Balkans, which 
is to have. a Cbristian, governor 
and a government, modeled upon .that,.of 
the English colonies. . The Turkish troops, 
are to withv raw from Bulgaria, and not re- 
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enter it; and England ‘promises not to op- 
pose the retrocession of Bessarabia, which 
it had specially referred to in the Salisbury 
circular as objectionable. Inthe Congress 
a discussion arose’over the question‘of al- 
lowing the Turks ‘to have’ fortifications in 
the passes of the Balkans. Russia demanded 
that the. number of troops to be stationed 
in the fortifications be limited. Lord Bea- 
constield opposed this demand with ‘‘ one 
of the finest. speeches he ever delivered”; 
but, adds the report, ‘‘he did not quite 
succeed in convincing his audience.” 

If Lord Beaconsfield has equal success 
on the rest of the points of the Treaty, he 
will have won a triumph, indeed, and may 
be permitted to retire from the responsi 
bilities of government on his. laurels. 
When it ig remembered that Russia never 
considered the Treaty of San Stefano in any 
other light than as preliminary arrange- 
ment, the coneessions which it has made or 
may be constrained to muke involve no 
loss of dignity and no humiliation. If 
there were doubt of the fact, Gortschakoff’s 
circular of April 8thremovesit. It says: 

“The Treaty of San Stefano only makes it 
obligatory on the Porte to consent toa pro- 
gramme of reforms more complete, more 
precise, and more practical; but the very 
fact thut the Treaty of San Stefano isa pre- 
liminary one indicates that, in the mind of 
the Imperi«l Cabinet, it was only a question 
of laying down a principle, without pre- 
judging definitely the application, which 
required technical study and exact appre- 
ciation of geographical necessities and the 
reconciling of numerous interests. It is 
for this reason, also, that many articles are 
expressed, as it were, in vague terms, leav- 
ing room for ulterior understandings as to 
fhe modifications deemed indispensable.” 

What Russia definitely declared it would 
never submit to was the loss of all the 
fruits of its victory. Atthe present mo- 
ment these fruits do not seem to be much 
endangered. If England adheres to the 
Salisbury-Schouvaloff agreement, Russia 
will obtain what it wants for Bulgaria, 
Servia, Montenegro, the territory it de- 
manded in Armenia, save Bayazid, for 
which a strip of territory is surrendered to 
Persia, and ‘its war indemnity. The ad- 
vantages it will gain on the Biack Sea will 
be very important, both in a commercial 
and political sense; and, if ‘the final out- 
‘come of the Congress shall harmonize with 
the points of the agreement, Russia will 
have obtained as much as it is entitled to. 

So far one cannot fail to be impressed 
with the superiority of Russian diplomacy. 
The negotiations have been conducted 
very quietly at St. Petersburg, while blus- 
ter and ostentatious displuy have charac- 
terized the progress of the English side of 
the case. It is not altogether bad policy 
that makes Schouvaloff a representative of 
the peace and ‘Gortschakoff a member of 
the war party, and that reports dissatisfac- 
tion at the Russian: capital over ostensible 
concessions by the Russian delegates in the 
Congress. 

The best thing about the whole history 
of ‘the negotiations respecting the San 
Stefano Treaty is that peace is to come 
and to come to stay. The settlement of 
the Eastern Qdestion which thé Congress 
seems likely to arrive at will be satisfactory, 
we are sure, to all friends of law, order, 
and progress. 





THE INDIAN QUESTION. 


LIEUTENAN'T-COLONEL O''8, of the Uni- 
ted States Army, has recently published a 
work on ‘‘ The Indian Question,” in which 
he :reviews the colonial policy of dealing 
with the Indians, the treaty policy, and the 
later policy of the indian Bureau, and in 
the concluding chapter of which states what 
he regards’ as the true policy. Assuming 
the failure of all previous policies to im- 
part to the Indian a permanent and self- 
sustaining civilization, or do much more 
that tame him a little, without really giv- 
ing -him ‘‘our civilization,” he proposes 
that the Government should reduce all) the 
Indian tribes to ‘subjection; destroy their 
tribal character altogether ‘and treat the 
Indians asso’ many separate individuals; 
abrogate by luw all treaties with them and 
make no new treaties; locatethem in small 
colonies contiguous to white settlements; 
extend over them the laws of the United 
States; and, while holding them in this 
state of disarmed and helpless subjection, 








teach them the babits and arts of civilized 
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life, ending at last with admitting them to 
the privileges of United States citizenship. 
This is about the substance of the theory 
proposed by Colonel Otis. He thinks that 
it must be this or extermination, The 
latter would: be too harsh a remedy for the 
American conscience. 


If this theory is to be put into practice, 
then let us by all means hand over the 
management of our Indian effairs to the 
War Department, and promptly enlist at 
least a hundred thousand soldiers. We 
want no Quaker sentimentalities or human- 
itarian squeamishiness about fighting. Bul- 
lets and bayonets and a plenty of sharp- 
shooters are just the things to begin with, 
The Indian in his natural state is simply a 
wild beast, incapable of receiving ‘‘ our 
civilization” by the usual appliances; and 
the way to turn him into a man and fit him 
finally to become a citizen of this great 
republic is, in the first instance, to treat 
him as a wild beast. Conquer him; dis- 
arm him; cage him; impress upon him a 
complete sense of his helplessness; let him 
see that he isin the hands of a resistless 
and unrelenting power; keep up this pro- 
cees for a series of generations; and by 
and by, under the paternal tutelage of a 
humane and Christian government, accom- 
panied with the ‘‘survival of the fittest,” 
the time will come when the old Indian will 
disappear, and the new Indian will take his 
place. Then citizenship for the Indian 
will be in order. 

Colone) Otis writes as a gentleman, in an 
easy and flowing style, with abundant indi- 
cations that he has studied the Indian prob- 
lem, and with no unusual evidence of any 
special savageness in his blood; yet he 
seems to be upmindful of the fact that his 
theory, if reduced to practice, would, until 
its final stage was reached, be one of the 
most outrageous barbarities that a nation 
ever perpetrated. It begins with a military 
conquest of all the Indians in the United 
States, and follows that conquest with a 
prolonged despotism, sustained and en- 
forced by military power. During our 
whole history we have recognized the In- 
dian tribes as possessing a national charac- 
ter, a8 competent to make treaties, as capa- 
ble of making war and negotiating a peace, 
and as entitled in the state of war to the 
rights of belligerency. The laws of Con- 
gress have proceeded upon the assumption 
that Indian nationality was and is a fact; 
and the Supreme Court of the United 
States has repeatedly affirmed this doctrine 
and given to treaties with the Indiuns all 
the sacredness and legitimacy of treaties 
with foreignnations. To ignorethis whole 
record and take advantage of our power to 
do with the Indian just as we please, be- 
cause be bas no adequate power of resist- 
ance, would justly expose the United 
States to the contempt and scorn of the 
world and the blighting curse of Heaven. 
We are only surprised that Colonel Otis 
could so coolly advocate a view which 
every sentiment of justice and right at once 
repels, 

Undoubtedly, there are serious difficul- 
ties in solving the Indian problem upon 
any theory which it is possible to devise or 
execute; yet it is entirely clear to our minds 
that the peace policy adopted in 1869, for 
which great credit is due to General Grant, 
and which, not without some imperfec- 
tions, has been pursued ever since, is the 
best that ever was adopted in this country, 
and in its principles and purpose the only 
one that ever should be adopted. The sta- 
tistics show that the condition of the In- 
dians, in all the elements that go to make 
up the idea of civilization, has immensely 
improved within the last ten years, under 
the benign influence of this policy. We 
took occasion not long since to show this 
by referring to the facts as presented in the 
last report of the Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners. Our idcaon this subject is that it 
is best to let well enough alone, especially 
since we Cannot make it better. Let us do 
right by the Indian for the present, observ- 

ing our treaties with him, dealing justly 
by him, and figbting bim only when com- 
pelled todo so bya stern necessity, and 
then trust the Providence of God for the 
future. 
EE —__ 


-.- The telegraphic dispatches have a great 
deal to say ab ut “ Beaconsfield’s victory"’; 
but the dispat es do not bear it out. 
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Proressor L, H. ATWATER, of Princeton, 
in a late number of The Observer, treating of 
alleged errors in the Bible and arguing against 
those who say that the Bible is fospired in mat- 
ters of religion, but may accept popular errors 
in matters of science, boldly declares that we 
can reach greater certitude iu reference to men- 
tal than to physical science, However certain 
we may be, that is, in reference to the revolu- 
tion of the earth on its axis, we can be more 
certain in reference to the freedom of the will, 
or man’s moral state and obligations. We do 
not doubt that those who place great reliance 
on the ethical arguments against certain doc- 
trines frequently drawn from the Scriptures 
would be glad of this concession. They might 
say that there are confessed errors in the 
science of the Bivle, and much more may there 
be in its metapbysics. But this is not what 
they say. They will say: If there are actual 
errors in the science of the Bible, much more 
may there be errors in our interpreta- 
tion of the ethics and metaphysics of 
the Bible. But Dr. Atwater utterly denies 
all errors in the sclence of the Bible. To us 
it seems much the more tenable way to admit 
that the Bible was not given to teach ue science, 
and that the current scientific notions of the 
age were upquestioningly accepted by its 
writers, Thus with the familiar case of the 
word ‘‘day.’’ People, like Dr. Atwater, trying 
to save the scientific accuracy of the Bible, 
insist that the word ‘‘ day’ in the first of Gen- 
esis means an ron; but they forget that it 
is used in such a way and described in such 
terms as necessarily to give the idea of twenty- 
four hours, no matter what the geological fact 
may be. It had a morning and it had an even- 
ing. Besides, iu the fuurth commandment 
such an interpretation, putting two meanings 
on the word “‘ day,’’ reduces us to an error of 
logic. Thus we have the syllogism: When 
God rested man should rest. God rested on 
the seventh won. Therefore, man should rest 
on the seventh twenty-four hours. This isa 
case, as it appears to us, of effective argument 
by accommodation to the notions of the people, 
but not necessarily scientific, There are nota 
few such cases in reference to exegetical 
science in Hebrews and elsewhere, which we 
do not see how even Dr. Atwater could make 
out to be without scientific flaw. Lt is easy at 
first, but hard in the long run, to make extray- 
agant claims for the Bible. 





Dr. ATWATER, in The Observer, appears to 
misapprebend the positton of those who on 
intuitional grounds reject certain doctrines of 
theology. ‘‘How many,” says he, ‘‘ have de- 
nied the scriptural statements of man’s help- 
lessness ard dependence because of their al- 
leged conflict with man’s free moral agency 
and consequent accountability ?’? We do not 
know of any such person, certainly not among 
those who call themselves believers ; and we do 
not apprehend that Dr. Atwater is speaking of 
infidels. He refers to aschool of theology; 
but did Dr. Beman, or Dr, Taylor, or Mr. Finney 
deny the scripturalstatements ? Certainly not. 
They asserted their truth as strongly as does 
Dr, Atwater. They only denied what seemed to 
them foolish interpretations aud absurd deduc- 
tions. It did not happen to be the Scripture, 
but somebody’s private interpretation, which 
they denied on account of its ‘conflict with 
man’s free moral agency.”” So with Dr. Bush- 
nell’s rejection of the doctrine of the vicarious 
atonement,”’ on the ground that to inflict on 
invocence the sufferings due to guilt involves 
“the confusion or loss of all moral distine- 
tions.’’ Dr. Bushnell accepted the scriptural 
statements as heartily as does Dr. Atwater. 
So with Mr. Miller, who rejects the Trinity ; 
and so with those who, says Dr. Atwater, ‘‘ are 
making shipwreck of the faith with respect 
to eternal judgment aud retribution, because 
they say it antagonizes with the moral judg- 
ments of the humen soul, or with what they 
claim to be the settled principles of ethics, or 
psychology, inductive, deductive, or intui- 
tive.” These people cannot be set down by 
Dr. Atwater as rejecting ‘‘the scriptural state- 
ments’’ because they reject his interpreta- 
tions, any more than he can be set down as re- 
jecting scriptural statements because he rejects 
the twenty-four-bour interpretation of the 
word ‘‘day”’ in the first of Genesis. 





OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY proposes 
herea'ter a new division o! its work in the de- 
partment of exegetical instruction. The new 
profess r, Wiliam G. Ballantine, who bas been 
elected to the chair of linguistic instruction, 
will give special attention to the origins) 
languages, to grammatical und textual criti- 
cism. Professurs Barrows and Morgun, who 
have hitherto filled the chairs of Hebrew and 
Greek, respectively, are retained, and together 
will discharge the duties of the second pro- 
fessorship, which involves the more compre- 
bensive study of the contents of the biblica; 
books—their literature and theology. By such 





an arrangement it is hoped that the study of 
the Bible will be carried further than hitherto, 
and will include specially a more systematic 
treatment of the progress of doctrine in the 
Oid and New Testaments. Prof. Ballantioe 
is abrilliant and entbusiastic linguist, and 
by residence in Germany and study of Hebrew 
in Leipsic under Dr. Delitszch, and by bis con- 
nection with one of the Palestine exploration ex- 
peditions, bas had rare advantages to fit him for 
bis work. He declines his recent appointment 
to the professorship of Greek in Iudiana Univers- 
ity, where he bas been for two years an assist- 
ant of hie father, who has held that chair. 
Oberlin may be congratulated on this valuable 
re-enforcement to its theological faculty. 


IN the case of the Rev. John Miller the vote 
of the General Assembly was 3 to sustain his 
appeal, 18 to sustain in part, and 270 not to 
sustain. The whole number of votes cast was 
291, which was not a large vote in an Assembly 
of which there were over 465 members. We 
have said that in the Synod there were moft 
unworthy appeals made for unanimity, which 
had the effect of making some withhold their 
vote who believed that he should not have been 
suspended; and there were the same influences, 
we are informed, before the General Assembly. 
There were those who said ‘‘ This is not the 
right thing to do,’’ who afterward fell into the 
line or held their peace. Already we hear of 
the fulfillment of the threats freely circulated 
in the pews against any who should dare to vote 
in favor of Mr. Miller. The Presbytery of 
Chester afforded one of the “ three ” commie- 
sioners who voted ‘‘to sustain,” and at its next 
meeting a motion was made to censure bim ; 
and, though the motion fatled by a close vote, 
it was decided that the presbytery disclaim all 
responsibility for his vote in the case. It was 
necessary at least to clear the skirts of the 
presbytery and the daring commissioner is 
made to feel his isolation. 


Ir is interesting to observe how one’s eyes 
are controlled. by his sympathies. Here is a 
writer who thinks Mr. See did just right in 
havipg women preach for him, and who thus 
describes his prosecutor avd bis counsel. Dr. 
Craven is described as ‘‘a thin, bony, stern- 
faced man. His countenance is a normal! frown ; 
one who would die fora jot of religious doc- 
trine, and insist upon others beivg as heroic as 
himeelf, if be happened to be the execution- 
er.”’. Dr. J. H. Mclivaine, who defended Mr, 
See, is ‘‘the finest looking man yet seen upon 
the Assembly’s rostrum, and his face is as 
bland and benignant as it is symmetrical and 
expressive.”’ We would not deduct a beam 
from Dr. Mclivaine’s benignity ; but Dr. Cra- 
ven, we happen to koow, has a normal smile, 
as well as a ‘normal frown,’’ and, while 
he ‘‘ would die,’? we presume, ‘‘for a jot of 
religious doctrine,”? we also presume benig- 
nant men would do as much. Dr. Craven 
happens to be a man, however, who dves not 
pretend to hold strictly to the Westminster 
Confession ; who does not think that, as a Pres- 
byterian, he is under any obligation to hold to 
it; and who accepts no creed but the Bible, of 
which he is a very independent and careful 
student. 


WE have received a leaflet of ‘Hymns of 
Liberalism,” intended for devotional use, we 
judge, iv Liberal leagues. Here is a verse that 
is to be sung to ** Balerma.”’ Try it: 

* From out the thralls of creeds we come 

To bask in reason’s light. 

Let superstition’s vofce be dumb, 
Nor blur the opening sight.” 
Here is an ‘‘ uvctious” stanza which sings it- 
self to ‘ Duke Street’’: 
“ As youthful David went of old 
To meet Goliath in his rage, 
8o goes in vative freedom bold 

The live thought of the living age.” 
Perhaps the best of all is the hymn set to 
* Rock of Ages”’: 

* Evolution, law divine, 

Linking every life to mine; 

Life below to life above, 

God’s evolving chain of love; 

Forward, upward, Heavenward climb, 

Soul of man, with powers divine!’’ 
Criticism stands abashed before devotion, 
and can suggest no flaws in hymns which 
breathe a spirit «0 reverential and worshipful 
toward the soul of man. 


THE President incurred an expenditure of 
about six thousand dollars for the commission 
which he appointed to visit Louisiana just 
afier his inauguration. Senator Windom last 
week made a motion, in the form of anamend 
ment to one of the appropriation bills, that this 
sum, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
be appropriated to pay this expense. The 
Senate, after listening to several speeches, 
some of which had better not been made at 
all, laid the motion en the table by thirty yeas 
against twenty-two nays, The question 
whether the President acted wisely in appoint- 
ing the commission ; or took the best course in 
his final decision with regard to Louisiana 
should not have been considered by the Senate 
at all. He exercised his discretion, as Presi- 
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dent of the United States, in sending a commis- 
sion to Louisiana, as the means of his own 
enlightenment, in the discharge of a difficult 
duty ; and, whetber there was any specific law 
or not for this particular appointment, a de- 
cent courtesy to the Presidential office more 
than suggests that the expenses thereof should 
be paid out of the public Treasury. We pre- 
sume, if the President had sustained the Pack- 
ard government, that Senators Conkling and 
Blaine, who were foremost among the object- 
ors to the appropriation, would have been 
foremost among its advocates. We, however, 
fail to see that his argreement or disagreement 
with them has properly anything to do with 
the question which they were called upon to 
decide. It often happens that the Executive 
branch of the Government has occasion to 
incur slight expenses for which there is no 
express provision in law ; and the usual practice 
of Congress is to pay the same, without any 
question as to their wisdom. This is the seps- 
ible course, and we see no good reason fora 
depariure thercfrom iu this case. 


TueE Democratic House of Representatives, 
in order to convince the workingmen of its 
{interest in their behalf, not long since ap- 
poiuted a special committee to look into their 
condition, and report at the next session of 
Congress, by bill or otherwise, any measures 
deemed suitable for their relief. Not to be 
outdone by the Democrats, the Senate recently 
appointed a similar committee, clothed with 
the same powers and charged with the same 
duties. Both houses of Congress, separately 
and by distinct committees, and, «f course, at 
the public expense, thus evince their foterest 
forthe workingmen of the country. There cer- 
tainly can be no objection to wise legislation 
adapted to the general welfare of the whole 
people, or to any preliminary investigations 
designed to secure the result. But when each 
house of Congrese, the two houses being polit- 
ically opposed, gets up a special committee 
for this purpose, espectally just before an 
election for members in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, we more than suspect that the 
movement is a demagogutc effort to win votes, 
rather than one to promote the real interests 
of the laboring classes. It looks more like a 
political and party artifice than the work of 
philanthropists and statesmen ; and, if work- 
ingmen trust their fortunes to such tricks and 
tricksters, they will in the end find themselves 
disappointed 


SENATOR CONKLING makes no disguise of his 
opporition to President Hayes. This has been 
his attitude from the very commencement of 
the President’s administration. What is the 
reason? General Grosvenor, as reported in the 
Cincinnati Commercial, answers this question, 
at least in part, by detailing a series of con- 
vereations which he had with the President be- 
fore bis inauguration, The substance of the 
story is that the President was given to under- 
stand that he could calculate upon the support 
of Senator Conkling provided tbat, in making 
up his Cabinet, he would ignore Senator Mor- 
ton and deny his requests; but that,if he 
failed to do so, he must count upon the oppo- 
sition of the New York Sevator. The Presi- 
devt did not choose to pay this price for the 
Senator’s friendsnip, and, hence, has incurred 
his political hostility. Such is the story which 
General Grosvenor tells—as he says, upon the 
authority of the President himself. We do not 
know that there is anytbicy init; yet, upfor- 
tunately, Sepator Conkliog, for some reason, 
has from the outset placed bimself in the at- 
titude of distinct and unqualitied antagonism 
to the President. .If this story discloses the 
true reason, then the antagonism is not very 
creditable to the Senator. 


GENERAL BuTLER avd Proctor Knaott, who 
are members of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives, made minority re- 
ports in regard to the Blair-Kimmel Bill, which 
had been referred to the Committee. both dis- 
sent from the report of the majority, which 
affirms not only that a subsequent Congress 
cannot change the result arrived at bya pre- 
ceding Congress in counting the electoral 
votes for President and Vice President, but 
also that Congress has no power to provide by 
law for the judicial settlement of a contest as 
to the title of the President to his vffice. It is 
this latter proposition in the report of the ma- 
jority which Messrs. Butler and Knott consider 
in their respective reports. We entirely con- 
cur with the view which they take on this sub- 
ject. Itis not true, as declared in the major- 
ity report, that Congress cannot, under the 
Constitution, create a tribuual to try and de- 
termine the question, in a proper suit brought 
therefor, whether the incumbent in the Pres- 
idential office has a good and valid title there- 
to. Such a question is one arising under the 
Constitution, aud to every such question the 
judicial power of the United States extends, 
and Congress is expressly authorized to make 
all laws which may be necessary and proper 
for carrying this power into execution. Con- 
gress has not as yet legislated on the subject ; 
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so. We believe that there should be such a 
law in the statute-book of the nation. 





CONGRESS, Owing to the action of the House 
of Representatives, came very near a fallure to 
pass the Fishery Award Bill; and but for the 
course pursued by the Senate in tacking the 
bill on to one of the appropriation bills the 
failure would have been an accomplished fact. 
In that event it wuuld have been necessary to 
call an extra session of Congress, or the Govy- 
ernment of the United States would have been 
disgraced before the world. The time for 
payiug the Award precedes the commencement 
of the next session of Congress; aud if no 
appropriation had been made the United 
States would have appeared as a repudiator or 
a bankrupt. Tbe manner in which the appro- 
priation was made is not creditable to this 
Government. The bill ought to have been 
passed by itself and upon its own merits, 
without being made an appendage to another 
bill, as the means of forcing it through both 
houses of Congress. The honor and good 
faith of the Government were pledged to abide 
by the award of the Halifax Commission, and 
this was enough to make the line of duty per- 
fectly obvious. 





SENATOR SARGENT, in his anti-Chinese bill, 
designates various classes of persons whom it 
shall be unlawful to bring to the United States 
from foreign countries — such as paupers, 
lunatics, idiots, deaf and dumb people, 
maimed and infirm persons, persons under 
contract for labor, and persons coming to this 
country for the practice of immoral trades or 
occupations ; and then, fo order to be sure 
that the dreaded Chinaman shall not be over- 
looked, the heroic Senator adds ‘‘ any person 
or persons by or through whose presence in 
this country the free institutions thereof 
would be endangered.’? The Chinaman may 
not be a pauper, or an idiot, or any one of the 
previous classes ; but, belog dangerous to our 
free institutions, he must not enjoy the hospi- 
talities of the United States, even though they 
are guaranteed to him by the solemn stipula- 
tions of a treaty, in consideration of similar 
hospitalities to American citizens in China. 
Senator Sargent puts on a clincher to his bill 
in the section that gives tne consent of Con- 
grese that any state may enact laws to enforce 
the prohibitions of the bill. This would get 
r8und the decision of the Supreme Court de- 
clarinog certain Jaws of Califorvis void because 
in conflict with the treaty with China, and en- 
able that state to shut out Coipamen alto- 
gether, as being dangerous to its free institu- 
tions. The bill on ite face is inconsistent with 
our treaty with Chiva, and could not be made 
a law and carried into execution without mak 
ing us a nation of treaty-breakers. 


SENATOR HILL, of Georgia, tells «a story in 
regard to the counting of the electoral votes 
by the Forty-fourth Congress which we have 
no reason to doubt, aod which, being true, is 
exceedingly creditable to him and the forty- 
one Southern Democrats who, as he says, co- 
operated with him in securing the completion 
of the couat. Perceiving that it was the policy 
and purpose of the filibusters to prevent the 
completion of the count, and contemplating 
the immense peril to the country in that event, 
Senator Hill, who was then a member of the 
House of Representatives, and forty-one other 
Southern Democrats pledged themselves to 
each other that they would steadily vote for 
carrying out the spirit and letter of the Elect- 
oral Law and ‘finishing the count before the 
4th of March. They kept their word with un- 
flinching firmness; and to this fact, and not 
to apy bargain between Democrats and Repub- 
licans as to the policy of President Hayes, if 
declared elected, the country is indebted for 
the completion of the count. Such a com- 
pact and for such a purpose, whether secret or 
public, is worthy of all commendation ; and 
but for it we might have been launched upon 
the horrers of a civil war. 

A RECENT vumber of the Albany Law Jour- 
nal refers, in a note, to the fact that the 
governor of Iowa pardoned a man who had 
been sentenced to state-prison for ten years, 
upon the following conditions: first, that he 
should during the remainder of his term ab- 
stain from the use of intoxicating liquors as a 
beverage ; secondly, that he sheuld exert him- 
self for the support of his mother and sister ; 
thirdly, that he should not be convicted dur- 
ing the term of the sentence of any violation 
of the criminal Jaws of the state. The act of 
pardon provided that, as to the first and sec- 
oud of the above conditions, the governor was 
to be the judge, avd that, in the event of the 
violation of either, he suould have the right to 
remand the prisoner to custody for the re- 
mainder of the term of his sentence. The 
prisoner accepted the conditions, and was re- 
leased accordingly. Subsequently he violated 
the first condition, and the governor ordered 
his rearrest and return to state-prison. The 
question as to the legal validity of this pro- 
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before the Sapreme Coart of Iowa upon a writ 
of habeas corpus ; and it was held by the Court 
that the governor bad the right to grant a 
conditional pardon, and, upon the failure of 
the party to fulfill the conditions specified, to 
replace him in the position in which he would 
have been but for the pardon. It is settled 
that conditioual pardons are a legitimate exer- 
cise of the pardonivg power; and yet they 
would be absolute pardons if there were no 
way to enforce the conditions by a forfeiture 
of the pardon in the event cf their violation. 


WE knew that the Young Woman’s Chris- 
tian Association of this city is an excellent 
institution ; but we are the more convinced of 
it now that we have received a note, most 
heart‘ly commending its work, from a Cath- 
olic, Mr. 8.1. Ahern. This Association is, as 
he says, doing a kindly and a timely service to 
the community. It dues not dole out charity 
to avy ove. It instructs to higher usefulness 
those who from changed circumstances have 
to earn theirown bread. It gives instruction 
in hand and machine sewing and in writing 
and bookkeeping. Those wanting housekeep- 
ers or nursery governesses, or nurses or com- 
panions to the sick, or sales-girls, or clerks, or 
bookkeepers in stores, or copyists in law 
offices, or seamstresses in families can hardly 
do better or as well than by calliog at the office 
of the Association. Those at a distance may 
make their wants known by letter to the Asso- 
ciation. The organization ia of ladies. There 
are no fees charged to employers or employés, 
The Assoctation is sus'ained by voluutary con- 
tributions, It commenced its good work 
seven years ago, confined to one little room. 
Now they own, free ef debt, the ‘“‘ Brown Man- 
sion’’ which they occupy. The scope of the 
Association does not extend to workers in the 
kitchen. 


..-“‘There were no circulars,” says The In 
terior of the election of the moderator of the 
General Assembly. ‘‘ There were no ‘secret 
plottings.’ There was, as there always is, earn- 
est but open competition among friends of va- 
rious brethren.” If there were no circulars, 
then those who told us they received them were 
under an hallucination. The Interior will not 
see our point. Wedo not object to the com- 
petition. Itie all right. What we do object 
to is that The Hvangelist and The Herald and 
Presbyter should be rebuked for suggesting cer- 
tain names, on the ground of forestalling the 
opinion of the Assembly, by the friends of an- 
other candidate, who prefer circulars and pri- 
vate solicitations to the newspapers. If the 
use of the circular and the buttonhole are all 
right, much more the public use of the newe- 
paper. We approve of both. We do not ap- 
prove of forbidding either. Are we under- 
stood ? 


...» We have received a communication from 
a friend of the Rev. William Lloyd, lately pas- 
tor of the Madison-Avenue Reformed Courch 
of this city, and who was recently admonished 
for his indiscretions by the Classis, in which 
is complained that we misrepresented the facts 
in using the word ‘‘ intemperance ”’ in connec- 
tion with the complaints made by his Consist- 
ory against him. Mr. Lloyd, we aretold, ad- 
mits the indiscretion; but declares that no 
charge of intemperance ever could staud 
against him, and that the indiscretion consisted 
in drinking (under physician’s orders) in public 
places, He is now pastor of the new Madison- 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, which begios 
with eighty-five members. We do not feel at 
liberty to regard his indiscretion as a light 
one; and, while the word ‘‘intemperance”’ may 
have been too strong, we are satisfied that the 
Consistory was justified in their general 
course, 

....The Presbyterian says that “THe INDE- 
PENDENT has given hearty commendation to 
no action taken by the Presbyterian Courch 
since the Reunion.” Indeed? It will, at 
least, admit tbat we gave a good deal heartier 
commendation than it did of the Reunion 
itself, and as hearty as possible of the meeting 
of the Pan-Presbyterian Council; and it can- 
not deny that we give frequent and most hearty 
commendation of the home and foreign mission 
work of the Presbyterian Church, which {6 the 
only important work itis dong. Strange that 
papers like The Presbyterian, in thinking of the 
work of the Church, recall these skin-deep erup- 
tions, like the prosecutions of good men, and 
forget what the Church was made for. We 
have a hearty respect for the Presbyterian 
Church, because we look below its pimples, 
and sce sound blood flowing under them. 

...-Our well-informed correspondent, Pres- 
ident Washburn, tells the wants and the 
wrongs of the Bulgarian people. A curious 
relic of this ancient nation we fiod described 
in the last number received of an Athens news- 
paper. It seems that the German scholais 
excavating in Oiympia have just uncovered in 
the pronaos of the Temple of Jupitera relief 
representing a scene of Bulgarian bome life 
over two thousand years ago. A Bulgarian 





prominent cheekbones, and national garb and 
instruments of music—is represented as stand- 
ing near a herd of swine and vigorously play- 
ing the rustic Melibeus. We fear that the 
commissioners to the Berlin Congress will 
treat Bulgaria with as little regard as if it were 
a nation of swineuerds. 

.-..We have a note froma friend of Pres- 
ident Blanchard complaining that we did in- 
justice to him in referring to the blow which 
Dr. Blanchard struck in the face of one of the 
gentlemen who have been on the other side in 
his unfortunate ecclesiastical quarrel. We 
cannot tell the full story as The Cynosure tells 
it; but Dr. Blanchard declares that he was bit- 
terly insulted by the gentleman, and then, he 
he says, “I rose and struck him on the side of 
the head, as nearly as I can judge, about one- 
half or three-quarters of a blow.’’ On reach- 
ing Wheaton, Dr. Blanchard was urrested, 
pleaded guilty, and was fined the smallest 
amount the law allows, the cost being donated 
by the officers. 


-»+.The Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections has reported adversely to the joint 
resolution introduced by Senator Sargent, pro- 
posing so to amend the Constitu'ion as to 
forbid the several states from disfranchising 
citizens of the United States on account of 
sex. There is not the slightest prospect that 
such an amendment would be ratified by three- 
fourths of the states, even if Congress went 
through the form of proposing it. The senti- 
ment in favor of female suffrage is increasing 
among the people, and ultimately the states 
will grantit, without being constitutionally for- 
bidden to deny it. At present the question 
must be left with them. 

--.» There have been many criticisms madein 
Boston of Mr. Murray’s magnificent plan for 
his proposed church, one of the sharpest of 
them that of Dr. E. B. Webb, in the Boston 
Herald, who makes just objection to that part 
of the plan which proposes that the church 
shall be put, in a certain way, under the pa- 
tronage of the domioant political party in the 
state orcity. It astonishes us that anybody 
could suggest the plan by which the goveroor 
orthe mayor should, ex-officio, have a leading 
control in the management of what shall in 
this century of Protestant freedom be called a 
Christian Church. 


.... According to The Advance, Dr. Blanchard 
says that he smote Mr. Chapman only “froma 
half to two-thirds of a blow.’’ Our informa- 
tion coming from bim is that it was from “a 
half to three-quarters of a blow.’”” Here is an 
admission of one-twelfth additional to what is 
allowed by himin The Advance There is hope 
that he may yet allow the other three twelfths, 
especially as it sent the man reeling across the 
car—at least, so it is reported ; but on this sub- 
ject we do not dare to speak confidently, ex- 
cept where both sides agree, as on the fine 
imposed by the court for the fractional blow. 

.... We cannot do less than to give our cor- 
dial endorsement to the effort now making, 
under the direction of ladies of Washington, 
to remove the bodies of Mr. Chisolm and his= 
daughter from allen soil and erect over them a 
suitable monument. Anaddress tothe women 
of the country is signed by Miss Mary Clem- 
mer, Grace Greenwood, Mrs. Jobn P. Hale, Mrs. 
Senators Rollins, Wadleigh, Sargent, Windom, 
Howe, and others. Tne treasurer of the 
Chisolm Monument Association, to whom sub- 
scriptions should be sent, is Mrs. H. C. Loger- 
soll, 511 Fourth Street, Washington, D. C. 


«+++.We publish on page 24 the names of a 
few out of the thousands who have received a 
copy of our great premium, ‘ Worcester’s 
Unabridged Dictionary.’ The demand for the 
book continues greatly beyond our expecta- 
tions, and we advise our readers now, while 
the chance foe preeented to them, to avail them- 
selves of this extraordiuary coffer. To those 
who do not understand how we can give away 
80 valuable a premium for so little money we 
would refer to any one of the names before 
mentioned, or to the nearest bookstore where 
a copy of the Dictionary may be seep. 

...-The President nominated ex-Sevator 
Fenton, Mr. Groesbeck, and Prof. F. A. 
Walker to represent the United States in the 
Monetary Conference provided for by tha 
Silver Law. The Senate confirmed the latter 
two and rejected ex Senator Fevton ; and then, 
at the urgent solicitation of Senator Conkiing, 
reconsidered its action and passed a vote of 
confirmation. The objection to ex-Senator 
Fenton consisted in the fact that he does not 
represent the views of the silver mer. He is 
too sound a financier to suit their fancy nc- 
tions. 

.... Nothing could be more amusing than the 
latest outcome of the Potter investigation. 
That Mrs. Jenks isa most astonishing witncrs, 
well fitted tothe astonishing State uf Louisian- 
fan politics. Whether she {s to be believed we 
do not know; but she probably tells some 
truth, slthough she confesses herself to bea 
liar and aforger. She was relied upon as a 
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but this does not prove a want of power to do | ceeding on the part of the governor came | peasant—recognized by his compressed nose, | chief witness against Secretary Sherman, and 





lo! she appears as letely exculpating 
him. The farce is becoming very broad. 


..--Governor Hartranft, of Pennsylvania, 
has appointed the father of the lost Cuarley 
Ross as harbor-master at the port of Pbiladel- 
phia, atan anoual salary of $2,500. The ap- 
poiotment is spoken of as an expression of 
sympathy with Mr. Ross. We presume that 
the appointee is qualified for the office; but, if 
he is not, the reason founded on sympathy 
would be a very poor one. The offices of 
goveroment are not charities, to be distributed 
to the needy or the unfortunate. 


..--Tne Hvening Post, of this city, last week 
had a long and poiuted editorial discussing 
the question whether there is anything in the 
record of Senator Conkling to show that he 
has any special claims to be his own success- 
or, in the event that the Republicans have the 
majority in the next legislature on joint ballot. 
The opinion of the Post is adverse to Sevator 
Coukling, and there is much force in the rea- 
sons assigned for it. 


...-The House of Representatives,in the 
hurry cf its last moments, passed a pension 
bill, knowing that it would not even be con- 
sidered by the Senate, which, had it become a 
law, would hawe taken some toirty or forty 
millions of dollars from the Treasury. The bill 
dates back all pensions to the late war. This 
is a specimen of Democratic economy in the 
expenditure of the public money. 


.---The Southern General Assembly adopted 
a beautiful paper on evangelization of the 
colored people; but the receipts reported for 
such evangelization last year were only $416.75, 
not including $359.25 given by the Reforned 
(Dutch) Church. Those are very small figures 
for both denominations; but they will try to 
increase them. 

...‘* An unctious feeling,’’ says Mr. Inskip, 
in his paper, ‘‘ prevailed during the hour”’ of a 
prayer-meeting in his ‘‘ entire sanctification’ 
camp-meeting in Putoam, Coon. It needs to be 
known that ‘unctiousness,’’ or unctuousness, 
or whatever the word is, is not holiness, but a 
very different thing. To have a prayer or an 
address ‘“‘unctious”’ is nut an object to be 
striven after. 


.».-The letter of Secretary Schurz ov pollti- 
cal contributions leaves it to the officeholder’s 
option to contribute or not to party expenses, 
just as he pleases, with the assurance that his 
course in this respect will not affect his tenure 
of office one way or the other. This is the 
true ground for all the heads of the depart. 
ments, and the true ground for the President. 


.-. It is sald that Mr. Justice Harlan, since 
his appointment to the Bench of the Supreme 
Court, bas asked the President to appotot one 
of his friends to a position in the Internal Rev- 
eoue service of the country. It atrikes us that 
the members of this Court and, iadeed, of all 
courts will consult their diguity by having 
nothing to do with app .intments to office. 


.. +. The irrepressible General Ewing tried to 
have his bill for retiing national bank-notes 
and substituting greeubacks therefor passed 
by the House of Represen®atives ; but the 
House voted down the proposition. This is 
one sign of returning sense among some mem- 
bers of Congress. 

.... The Cincinbati Commercial thinks that 
President Hayes may see occasion to recall his 
purpose of not being a presidential candidate 
aseconud time. Wethink not. He said that 
his purpose was ‘inflexible,’ and he is likely 
to stick to it. 

.-..Who says we have a plethora of doctors 
of divinity? The Evangelical Association is a 
very respectable denomination, having 828 
ministers, and it has among them all only ove 
D.D.—Bishop R. Dubs ; and his degree is only a 
fortnignt old, conferred by the Lebanon Val- 
ley College. 

.-»eAnother drunken exhibition in Congress: 
this time in the House of Representatives ; 
And, to our shame, a fair share of the disgust- 
fog drunkards are Northerners and Republic- 
ans. Their constituents know who they are 
and their re-election ought to be impossible. 


eeeeAlthough Dr. Kalthoff, pfarrer of Nick- 
ern, has been promptly deposed from the 
ministry for denial of the Evangelical doctrines, 
he continues to preach in the open air, and is 
sald to have all the hearers, while bis successor 
preaches to empty benches in the church. 


....President Hayes granted two hundred 
and forty-five pardons during the first year of 
histerm. So large a number in asiogle year 
suggests, at least, that the President may 
be in too pardoniog » mood for the best inter- 
ests <f public justice. 


..--Tbe Iowa Republicans, in their recent 
sta'e convention, snubbed the President by 
significant silence and by indivect flings at h', 
Southern policy. This was rather tov big a 
price to pay for the adhesion of Gcn. Beattie. 


. Statistics show that out of a population 
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of 10,500,000 m the United States between the 
ages of six and sixteen years 8,000,000 attend 
school. This is a good educational record, 
though it admits of being made better, 


...“*That Mr. See, Mr. Miller, and Mr. 
McCane are earnest, godly, zealous Christian 
men DO ove disputes,” says The Interior, That 
is the kiad of men that ought to be wanted in 
avy church. 

..«-The Lion (Leo. XIII) and the Lama 
(Buddist Pope) now rule five or six hundred 
miliions of the religionists of the world. They 
came into power very tearly at the same time, 
—< 
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SOOTHING 4ND HgaLiNG, we might with 
truth add certainly curiug in every case. 
No remedy known we oon Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, ids, Croup, and 
Consumption. /t is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 























Iris « fact, which can be proven by a 
trial. that Dr. Price’s Flavoring Extracts 
are as natural as the fruit from which they 
are made. 


——E—— OO 
TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 

Tue well-kaown house of Wilhelm & 

Graef, importers and dealers in Chiva and 

Glassware, have now on exhibition a choice 


stock of goods at their store, No. 1152 
Broadway, near 27th Street. Among the 
many attractive articles to be seen are 
decorated dinner and toilet sets in all styles, 
decorated china tea-sets, engraved goblets, 
rainbow glass, Saxon figures, and cuodela- 
bras. Some French fire-proof cooking 
ware has just been opened, which is offered 
at extremely low prices. In fact, all the 
goods are sold at reasonable rates and cus- 
tomers will certainly be satisfied with their 
purchasers. 





HINTS TO TRAVELERS. 


‘Tue Erie Railroad Company has lately 
issued a neat little book, full of interesting 
information, entitled: ‘* Where to Spend 
the Summer.” It is a guide to the roman 
tic section of the Erie Railway within a 
distance of a hundred and sixty miles from 
New York, and gives full information as 
to the many attractions, hotel and board- 
ing house accommodations and terms, dis- 
tances from New York, rates of fare and 
means of communication, and many other 
questions that would naturally suggest 
themselves. The book is distributed gratui- 
tously from the passenger department in 
this city. 








WASTE SILK. 


WE learv from Messrs. Brainerd, Arm- 
strong & Co. that their sales of Waste Siik 
have increased rapidly. Many ladies, after 
supplying themselves, have taken the 
trouble to write the firm, expressing their 
full satisfaction with the article. To those 
of our readers who have not tried this silk 
we will say that the price is 80c. per ounce, 
and the quality the same as that on spools, 
which cost $1.00 per ounce. See adver- 
tisement on page 22. 





THe Averill .Chemical Paint has ob- 
tained a world-wide reputation. It is used 
in all sections of the country. Its good 
qualities are well known and acknowl- 
edged by thousands who have used it. The 
enormous and increasing sales of this 
paint are a sufficient guarantee of its ex- 
cellence, and we know from experience 
that it will surely give satisfaction. This 
is the most desirable season of the year to 
do your painting. For fu’'l particulars 
write to the Averill Chemical Paint Co., of 
32 Burling Slip, this city. Their adver- 
tisement appears on the last. page of this 
issue. : 





Dont suffer torture with a boot or shoe 
which does not conform to the shape of the 
foot. The Macomber Patent Lust is mod- 
eled after the foot, and shoes made on it 
must give comfort. F. Edwards, 166 and 
168 Atlantic Ave, Brooklyn, N. Y. He 
has. the sole right for Kings County to 
manufacture these shoes, _ 





C. M Moseman & Bro., the well-known 
manufacturers of Harness, Riding Saddles, 
Horse Clothing, etc., have removed to No. 
128 Chambers Street, where they have the 
most beautiful as well-as the largest estab- 
lishment of the kind in this or any other 
country. 
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BALDWIN THE CLOTHIER says that hun- 
dreds of Sixth Avenue customers now 
patronize his store at the northwest corner 
of Tenth St. and Broadway. The noise of 
locomotives and running trains makes car- 
routes very unpleasant for shoppers, 





GREAT PREMIUM. 
CARPENTER’S PICTURE. 

THE immensely valuable oil painting, by 
Mr. Frank B. Carpeuter, of this city, enti- 
tled ‘‘Abrabam Lincoln Signing the Eman. 
cipation Proclamation,” was presented re- 
cently by its owner (Mrs. Elizabeth Thomp- 
son) to the Government of the United 
States. It has been placed in the Capitol, 
beside the old and famous pictures of 
Trumbull and others ; and in all future 
years will be regarded as one of ‘the moat 
valuable works of art in existence, here or 
elsewhere. The price paid to Mr. Car 
penter by Mrs. Thompson for the picture, 
it is understood, was $25,000. 

Several years ago Tue INDEPENDENT 
bought of Mr, Carpenter, for $8,000, a fac- 
simile steel engraving (by Ritchie) of this 


great painting, and has since distributed | 


nearly 20,000 copies as premiums to its sub- 
scribers in every section of the country. 
The demand stillcontinues ; and the recent 
gift of the original picture to the Govern- 


ment has made this beautiful and life-like , 


engraving more popular with the people 
than ever before. The engraving contains 
a perfect likevess of President Lincoln and 
each member of his Cabinet—viz., Seward, 
Chase, Stanton, Welles, Blair, Bates, and 
Smith. 

We wisl to state that the price of this 
engraving before the purchase of the steel 
plate by THe INDEPENDENT was $20 for 
ordinary prints and $30 for ‘‘artist’s 
proofs.” We now offer to present a copy 
of this engraving (size 26 by 36) to any per- 
son who will subscrive for Tuk INDErEND 
ENT for one year and pay our regular price, 
$3, in advance, for the same 


ARTIST-PROOF COPY, 


Any person subscribing for tour years in, 


advance, and sending us $12, will be pre- 
sented with an ‘‘artist-proof copy ” of this 
engraving, with the artist’s—Mr. Ritchie’s 
—name (in verification) attached. We have 
a few copies only of the latter left, and no 
more, of course, can be had ut any price. 

The “artist- proof” copy, to insure 
safety, will be sent by express. The ordi- 
nary “prints” will be sent by mail, on 
roller. 

We are now ready to fill orders promptly 
for this magnificent steel engraving on the 
terms above named. For further particu- 
lars see premium page. 

nical 


A MINERAL SPRING. 


MINERSL-WATERS—natural, and artificial 
— were never more popular than to-day... It 
has been estimated. that over .100,000,000 
gallons of mineral waters are annually 
drunk in the United States. The chief 
value of these watcrs lies in the fact that 
they exercise a stimulating influence upon 
the bowels, and thus overcome the tend- 
ency to torpor and inaction which appear 
to be inseparably associated with our 
American habits of life. Many mineral 
waters undoubtedly possess great merit; 
yet it may be seriously questioned whether 
the constant use of some of these stimu- 
lating waters does not result in more harm 
than good. Insecuring the cathartic action 
a vast amount of organic matter is taken 
into the system, to derange digestion and 
clog the vital machinery. It is certainly 
better to make use of an entirely soluble 
and effervescent substance, like TARRANT'S 
SELTZER APERIENT,.to relieve habitual in- 
testinal torpor. The pure crystals of which 
it is composed. carry with them nothing 
which is injurious;, and, if..:the water..in 
which it is infused is free.from.~contamina- 
tion, a delicious, -sparkling,-cooling -bever- 
age is the result, at once-gratilying to “the 
palate and entirely adequate to the removal 
of all the pangs of dyspepsia, indigestion, 
and constipation. 











A SUMMER LUXURY: 

Now that ‘the balmy days of June are 
fast. gliding by, soon to be followed by the 
hot months of July and August, the great 
desire,is to get more out. of doors,.and in 
some shaded nook, where the breath of life 
can be taken at something less than 90 de- 
grees Fabrenbeit. Such a nook, however, 
is incomplete unless within its precincts 
is hung that -delighifal soother of ‘man’s 
weary frame—the hammock. Lying upon 
the ground is injurious; beds are too warm 
to lie upon. in summer; sitting, is not so 
comfortable; and, therefore, the hammock 
supplies a want which would otherwise be 
unfilled. Though perfect in principle, it is 
not »lways perfect in material and con- 
struction, and great annoyance is often 
occasioned by the cracking or breaking of 
the strands, in which event the entire 
lengths become untaveled,: We have seen 
none which tends to. obviate this difficulty 
so thoroughly as the Union Web Ham, 
mock, which is construeted of a superior 
quality of cotton, spun into a cord of 
peculiar twist and of vreat elasticity. This 
is knotted at every 9 inch, making each 
mesh independent in all i's parts of the 
others, and if broken can easily be mended 
without disfiguring the. hammock. Tbis 
bammock is not an.article witbin the reach 
of only the ‘‘ pampered few ”; but any one 
who has a placeto put a hammock may 
become the possessor of one of the several 
grades, which range in price from $1 to 
$3 each. 

These popular prices are doing much to 
facilitate their general introduction; while 
the combination of characteristics peculiar 
to them, and possessed by no other .ham- 
mock, has given them a success which bus 
been heretofore unprecedented, Even 
were we not informed that Gloucester, 
Mass.. was its birthplace. we should in- 
stinctively turn in the direction of New; 
England for the author of this bit of -Yan- 
kee ingenuitv. And we advise our readers ; 
to write to the Union Hammock Co., of | 
the above place, for this article of luxury. 





UNIVERSITY TUITION. 


E. R. Humpureys, M,,A., LL, D., whose; 
school in Boston is well known, continues 
to give instruction to voung ladies, who are, 
received from all sections of the country, 
as boarders. A few young men in addi- 
tion are taken as dav pupils, t prepare for 
the English and. American universities. ; 
‘The system of. personal instruction. is 
adapted to the wants of each young lady; 
and the wishes of her parents, ascending, : 
if required, from a plain, practical educa 
tion to the higher university studies, in, 
which Dr. Humphreys has been accus-; 
tomed to read with students for Oxford, 
and Harvard. A careful, sound study of 
the English laneuage and literature, with| 
composition and good reading, are made 
the common basis of the whole. Therefore, ; 
both ladies who have made considerable, 
progress in their studies and those who,, 
from illness or other causes are behind the 
average standard of their.age can equally, 
obtain the instruction thev require. In 
teaching Latin and Greek Dr. Humphreys 
continues to use with commencing pupils 
the Natural Method, introduced by him in; 
England many years ago, and which has, 
proved, by the university success of bis 
pupils both at Oxford and Cambridge, and, 
at Harvard and other American univers- 
ities, the possibility of giving to the young 
a fair and really useful knowledge of these, 
languages in a much shorter time than was, 
possible under the old ‘ grammar-grind-i 
ing” system. Under Dr. Humphreys’s' 
system diligent pupils acquire the power 
of intelligently readivug simple -Greek and 
Latin narratives in three -or.four monthg,) 
as they do.in- French: and. Germap., Dr.; 
Humphreys teaches all the clussical, and 
English branches himse)f and has an able 
and successful permanent teacher for math- 
ematics, Well-qualified visiting instruct- 
ore in modern languages are engaged, when 
required for advanced pupils; but. begin- 
ners in French and German are taught. .by 
Dr. Humphreys.on the same system as in 
Greek and Latin. For further particulars 
address Dr. E, R. Humphreys, 164 West 
Chester Park, Boston, Mass. 








‘*‘TuEe BRUNSWICK,” Boylston, corner of 
Clarendon St., Boston. The finest hotel in 
the world. 





THERE would be no grumbling dyspep- 
tics if all the articles of our food were as 
wholesome, nutritious, and ‘easy of diges- 
tion as those made. with Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder. 


MALARIA.. 

THERMALINE.—The best. known, substi: 
tute for Quinine, possessing none of its in- 
jurious effects. In every case of CHILLS 
and FEVER tested, for the last fifteen 
months, it has not once failed. It’ is war- 
ranted to prevent, as-well-as eure, every form 
of Malaria. . The only twenty-tive-cent.Ague 
Remedy.in the world... Readers of Tagdn; 
DEPENDENT fesizing a god, reliable tonic 
medicine should write Dundas Dick & Co. , 
7 Wooster St., N. Y., for their ten-cent ex- 
aeaeery book, mailed FREE ‘on applica- 

on. 
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A’ WORD TO CLERGY MEN: 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death, Rev. N H. 
Downs’ Exrxtr has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This Evrxir 
has been before the American people forty- 
sia years, and has never failed to give relief 
to..all who have used. it. It has won its 
wey by actual service, until it has become 
a household friend in thousands of our 
best families. Regular physicians use and 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much ex to Colds, Cougbs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 
Henry, Jounson & Lorp, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 


rr = 

CAN'T PREACH GOOD. 
No MAN can do a good job of work, 
preach a good sermon, try a lawsuit well, 
doctor a patient, or write a good article 
when he feels miserable.and dull, with 
sluggish brain and unsteady nerves; and 
nove should make the att mpt in such a 
condition, when it can be so easily and 
cheaply removed by a little Hop Bitters, 
See ‘Truths’ and ‘“ Proverbs,” other 
columa. 


EE 
THE GREAT DISCOVERY. 
A New Household Word. 





But comparatively few of the ferty millions of 
peopte in the United States have as yet heard ot 
that most wondertul discovery, Carboline, whereby 
the owes and vigor, as wellas the natural color of 
the, hatr is restored; but the tens of thousands who 
have already a knowledge of the article are sp ak- 
ing its praises, and soon “ Carbuline”’ will become a 
beusehold word throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. 

few facts congected with the history of Carbeo- 
line will prove interesting to our rc aders: 1. It was 
by the untidy habit of a servant, who, when trim, 
ming the lamps, always wiped his ol'y hands on his 
scanty locks, that the effects of petroleum upon the 
Gere of the bair were noticed. is 2 short time 
bis old servant, bald and gray-headed as he was, be- 
gan to show » good head of hatr, and th: secret was 
out. 2. But the best retined petroleum cannot be 
used as # halr-dressing, and toe Chemist's art bad 
be employed, so as to destroy the offensive od or and 
atthe same time retainthe subuie qualities which 
gave benith to the -calp and natural color and vigor 
to the hair. This feat was accomplished in the pro- 
uction of Carboline, which is deodorized petro- 
eum. 3. Every one who has hendled petroleum 


not surprising that it goes right home to the roots of 
& person’s hair, when it can find its way through the 

t oak staves ever made. 4. The medical proper- 
ties of petroleum have been well attested ever since 
the Seneca Indians, more than a century ago, used 
it for various diseases. 

It doubtless —— therapeutic virtues not yet 
developed, and its use in bealing disesses of the 
scalp, from which baldness and premature egrayness 
of the. hair result. may lead to other and impo: tant 
discoveries. 5. Chemistry has extracted from petro- 
feum some of the most beautiful colc rs ever km wn; 
and. while tt may be \mpopeible to determine whether 
Carboline changes the @olor of the hatr chémically, 
or through its bealing effects upon tre fur ctions of 
the scalp. certain it is that by its use the natural hue 
of the hair is gradually restor:d.. Tne snost plaus- 
ible theory is thatthe change resuits from restor- 
ing the growth to its natural strength and vigor by 
removing dandruff, cleansing the scalp, and impart- 
ing renewed activicy to the follicles. 

Other facts might be given in support.of the claims 
of this wonderful preparation; but the article is 
telling its own story in the. .bands of thousands who 
are using it with the most ets results. Let 
the prematurely gray and bald but give it a fair 


tril. and Carboline will be. to them a household 
word, full of toe most gratifying significance. Sold 
by druggists. 


rh EE 

THOSE SUFFERING FROM GENERAL 
Tae TY sho ry jake MENSMAN’S PEP- 
TONIZED BE& ON ¢: containirg the er tire 
nutritious properties ef beef. It is not a mere.»tim- 
ulant, like the extracts ot beef; but contuins blood- 
making force. generating and life-sustaining piop- 
erties. Is invaluable in all enfeebled conditions, 
whether the result exhaustion, nervous prostra- 
tien, creraerk neem eisease; and in every form 
of debility, paeeee! Sea ene de om —_. 
nary complaints. 1s friendly # e ’ 
+4 i ch. CASWELL, HA ARD & 

‘CO., Proprietors, New York.’ 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL: 


WE desire to caution our subscribere not 


40,gend money, by, mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Revistered Latter.or Ohe:k. 


TO. OUR READERS. 


READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 
When. ordering, goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 

















BUSINESS NOTICES 


HAIR. DYE.. 
to the world. he inventor has used. this’ splend'd 
dee Ves teem coh te ae ete cer a? 


al a Saf ree ‘Fidioalous nis vemedies the 








aor 
parcial a's Wie fe ee 
_ BALD. HEADS’ 
yn ant with work 60 ~ niously’ con- 
Seetee scree ern es eens al 
rSeaeads bhnata es aca eon ee 
Gentlemen's Boota, Shoes, and Gaiters. 
Double Sole,,and Cork Sole, at 85 and up- 
jlatdiew’ fine Buiton 50,84, pnd $5,at 
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watcHes, | T. B. BYNNER, 


DIAMONDS, | 5i3s BROAD WAY, 
JEWELRY. 


CANTRELL'S: 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, Cor. 20th St, 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best-, 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men’s, Women’s, 
Youths’ and Children’ Bovts and Shoes, of all kinds, 
and qualities and in the newest und very latest styles, 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has, 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for 
more than a third of a century, on the oovular basis of 
“ Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices,” The, 
best fam:ly trade is respectfully solicited. Orders, 
trom the country will have the best attention. 





(ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL). 








SABATOGA SP RINGS.—Drs. Strong's Reme- 
dial Institute, open all the year, isthe neadquarters, 
of the Christian and \.iterary élite, seeking health or 
fo tom For full information seud for descriptive 
circular. 


LATEST STYLES OF SHOES: 


. D. BURT & CO., 
No. 287 Fulton Street, 


have Completed their Assortment of 
Ladies’, Gentlemen's, Misses’, and Children’s 


FINE SHOES, 


SUITED FOR SPRING WEAR, 
and invite the publheto examine them before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. We have a full assortment of 
all the Latest Styles of 
MATERIAL AND NEWEST SHAPES OF PAT- 
TERNS AND LASTS. 
We are confident that no better assortment or 
PRICKS 








can be found in Brookiyn or New York. 
E. D. BURT & CO., 287 Fulton Street. 
PIA FO Another battteon figh prices. ORG AN 


— ar with monopolists renewed. 
See Beatty's latest Newspaper tor full reply, sen 
free. Before buying Piano or Organ read my lates 
circular. Beatty's celebrated Pianos and Organs, beaus 
tiful instruments! Challenge comparison! Rivals are 
Jealous of my success! Commenced a few years ag‘ 
without a dollar; sales now nearly $2,000,000 annuatl 
Lowest prices ever given. Elegant Rosewood Pianc 
$135; 16-stop yoga v4 DANTE Walk 
yains now readu. ress NL FE. Ww 
AR FATTY, Washington, N. J.,U.8. A. Wa 


COX & SONS, LONDON. 


13 BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK, 





BRANCH Deport, 12 WEST ST., STON. 
ART WORK IN WOOD. STONE, METAL, 
4 3. AND STAINED GLASS 


TILES, LASS, 
EASTER DECORATIONS NOW ON EXHIBITION: 
STIFFS’ Plain ang Decorated Lambeth Ware, 


List of Catalovues on application, 








LO eee oe a ee ee ee 


: : a ——— 
THE:IVES: PATENT LAMP: CO. 
would call the uttention of their friends generally t 

to theirs New. Store... . _ 


105 Chambers.St., near Church St., 


to which they have just removed. They have many 
inducementsto offer. and many new etylea to show. 


CHURCH LIGHTS A SPECIALTY; 
SAFETY AND ECONOMY, 


IVES’ PATENT: LAMPS, 


| the. Best. Lamyp,ever . Used. 


Can be LIGHTED, FILLED, and 1RIMMED with- 
‘ out removing Globe, Shade,.or Chimney. 


DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED LAMPS, 


i Kerosene Chande'lers and Fixtures, 
AND ALL GOODS CONNECTED THEREWLTH. 
fo apatogerers, et BLACEMAN'S RE&- 
mast pe ‘tly adaot 
fiGndechee and Stores. meas Without oh mney; no 
smoke; nosmel!. Also Sole Awents for the Amer- 
ican, Burner,,, The heat in uhe market, adapLed Lo the 
equor Bases. 


THE IVES’ PATENT LAMP.CO,, 
105 Chaubern Street, uear Church. Street. 
S. H. REEVES &. C0O,, 

MANUFACTURBRS OF THE 
FOLDING METALLIC 


SPRING BED. 


62 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 








Al\ 


TE ASAORSMRS leo 


AN 2 


1X WAMSUTTA SHIRTS 


(WITH LINEN BOSUMS) 


(either Standing or ‘Turu-down). 
THOROUGHLY MA Dee BUT UNLAUNDRIKD 
FOR &6 50. 

Send Size ot Neck and Style,of Collar to 


HUTCHINSON BRAS.. 


(CUSTOM BHIRT-MAK EBS), 


LIE LL AM STREET 








869 Broadway, N. Y. 


WEST MARKET-STREET, CORNING, N. Y., 


WHOLESALE AND 


RETAIL DEALER IN 


MONUMENTAL AND CEMETERY WORK 


FROM ALL KINDS OF FOREIGN AND 


AMERICAN GRANITE AND MARBLE. 


SOLE MANUBACTURER OF THE 


CELEBRATED C 


ORNING STONE. 


¢@ {have a STEAM STONE SAWING MILL and STEAM RUBBING and POLISHING MACHINERY. 





GET THE BEST. 


~~ ces the great depression of businegs, 
D ) 


282.812: Machines in. 18772-s~« 20,496 "on® Tmax 


the SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY made 


IN AN 
YEAR. 


PRE 


PRIGES REDUCED :$3Q0N EACH STYLE OF MAGHINK., Send. for Circular. 


The pu are warned against a oo rfeit mach 
ching, To geta gebuine “SINGER SEWING MACHI 
ar 


each Machine has our ‘Trade-Mark stamped on the 


ine, made after an old abandoned model of our Mu, 


mn Teey only of our authorized Agenus, and see that 





THE SINGER M’F’G CQ., Pringipal Office, 34, Union Square, N, Y. 


RIAM & CO,, 





B. | W. 


577 BROADWA 


Y, NEW YORK, ‘ 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


MIRRORS ANDO FINE CABINET WORK 


OF EVERY DESQGRIPTION, INCLUDING 
MANTEL PIECES, DOORS, AND TRIMMINGS; 
FRENCH AND GERMAN: LOUOKING-GLASS PLATES, 
AT LOWEST ; PRIGES.. 





_ 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO,’S: 


** STANDARD?’ 
AMERICAN-MADE, 
HAND-SEWING 


NEEDLES. 
SUPERIOR: in. Temper, 
BEAUTIFUL. in-Finish, 


AND IN ALL RESPECTS 
THE. BEST EVER: MADE{ 


NATIONAL NEEDLE-CO., 


BOYS» 
here’s a for- 
tune for you. 
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VIEW OF LATE 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





NE \W YORK BF 
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Copper Weather-Vanes, 


Lemp Posts, Iron Bedsteads, 


IRON CRESTINGS, 
Iron and Wire Railings, 


IRON STABLE FIXTURES, 


}- ¥. Pry.) Y. 


THE 
THE ONLY 


fac 
HE 
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best oak and ash, with irén wheels, bloéks, braces, amd connectious, and stee] bearings. 
years; cvery one udjusted ynd tried before sold, Directions sent for putting together which can be done in ten minutes. 
Every Boy is delighted with bracket sawing; it pays them youd wages, and their Work commands a ready sale, Our saw com- 
pletely Hills the long felt want for a foot power saw that will do the best work, AND BBR WITHIN TUE REACH OF THE 
POOREST Buy. We make but very little on a single saw, but we mean that every boy in America shall have one. 


and weighs, only 25 pounds, amcl sent to any 
r with 4 poweful drilling attachment and full set of drifls, only 83.50; or wif 


a —— 


Lawa-Sprinklers, Lawn-Mowers 


Garden-Rollers, Hose and 


| When in use, it being Impossible for the closest observer to dis- 





") signed éxpreastly for the purpose, ans 








renee ses 


f % ue 
t . i . f 
i a: j 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Omamental \ron: and: Zing, Work, 
FOUNTAINS; AQUARIA; STATUARY, VASES, ETC, 


Ae 





Hose-Carriazes, ete., etc., et 
‘g]U2ULEdIQ Uopasy 
pus UAB] 1940 Paw ‘BIyeYy) ‘822,398 














S# Send stamps for Catalogue, stating what class of goods you require. 


21 and. 23 Barclay St., 26. and 28 *Park:Plaee, corner Church St. 


NEW YORK. 


CELEBRATED SWISS WARBL 


RS BIRD CO, mi 
IGINAL, BIR CALL” AND RAINE WHISTLE: 
ONLY GENUINE (AND SCLENTIF G'NsTRUMENT. | 


AN 


JLAIN, Feb. 


and useful articles brought 
before Whe pubite fur many years. It isthe invention of Samuel 
McOlain, the great ventriloquist, and for the past few months 
has been the leading wonder of all the novelties intreduced in 
the Enropean work » creating yt pew abtohishment and 
amusement wherever seen. ‘ihe Bird aud Animal Imitator is 
4 little instrument which is entirely concealed jn the mouth 


cover that the person using it bas anything unusua! in his 
‘mouth at all. It is compased of a double semi-circular metal- 
Ile ring, beautifully silvered, which encloses and t upports the 
vibratory tissne, or sound produc Attached to the ring is 
also the dlaphragin or vethiner, the whole instrument beirg 
only about halfan inch in Jength, and less than an eighth tu 
diameter. All the parts are made of costly machinery, de- 
levery, part is finished jp 
the most perfect and substantial manner, aud Will last a life- 
time. With it any person can imitate, iu the most perfect 
puanner, the singlng of queny bird In the forest, the cackling of 
a hen, the squeal o 4 pig. the grupt.of a hog, the neighing of 
a horse, the whistling of w quail, the quacking of a duck, the 
hiss of avovose, the barking of a nn we fox, the gobblo of a 
turkey, the crowing of a rooster, the huin of @ bee, the buzz- 
lug of @ tly; the singing of a moaquito,ctc. It has recently 
been used with immense success by all the prominent ven- 
triloquists, minstrels and {initators, and has never failed to 
a perfert satisfaction. In fact, an exact imitation of every 
nown bird and animal can be given, even by a child, in the 
most astonishing manner, and without teaching or practice, 
For tha use of the hunter fad are invaluable, as any animal 
or bird can) eso nearly imitated as to ¢all them at ouce with- 
inrange. Allthe varlous songs of the mocking-bird, canary, 
and Other choice singers cau be given so naturally that the 
inost expert listener cannot detect thy differenee, vhen not 
in usé the Imitator can be carried in the pocket without in- 
jury, or can be retained in the mouth for bours, if desired. 
without the least inconvenience, as vou can talk as well with 
itin the mouth as when itis entirely empty. Just imagine 
the amazement of &cémpany at the sudden singing of a bird, 
the squealing of a pig, or the mewing of a cat, whep it is sup- 
oe that none of these are In the witeasty ! All the aston- 
sbing feats of the most expert ventriloquist can be performed 
by means of the Whistle by a child ten years of age. We re- 
cently saw the utmost astquishment created tu a large com- 
pany asiembled in a private parlor. by what appeared to be 
the terrific barking of a dog in an [—\. room. The room 
was searched, but no dog could be found, ‘Then suddenly a 
cat commenced an yneartBly squall in « closet which had not 
been opened for months, Then a child cried out in great 
agony from the taoterior ofa large bookcase, and a beautiful 
bird commenced gluging ina corner of the room ! Astonish- 
ment turned to fer, until a boy, who had been sitting quietly 
reading all thistime, found that his pranks were becoming 
serious, and @wned up to having one of Samuel McCliain’s 
Whistles, ‘This wondertt instrument can be sent by mail, 
with fall directions, which will enable any person to use it. 

Retail, 25 cents each; three for 50 ceuts. Wholesale, §1 per 
dozen; $9 per gross 

Be snre and get the GENUINE whistle, which is sent pre- 
paid to any address on receipt of above prices, by the sole 
agents of Samuel McClain, Address 

.. C.Z. ASHMUN & CO., Boston, Mass. 

In order to sausiy any doabts as to our reliability, we woulda 
state that our goods haye ences the hearty indorsement of 
the publishers of the Week/y Globe, Traveller, Statesman and 
Post, of Boston, and Weekly Sun, of New York. Cut this 





out 

















and Show your friends, as Jt will not appear again. 
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A SINGLE MACHINE COULD NOT B& MADE FOR $15, 


40 @NIT T1104 V 


*-eja}dmeo ‘201d 
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“LV@S GNV LN&L ONIGITON HLIM 


‘J911393-NMY1 40 1300089 
















. Se auseeat Sanscn - -_ ™ 
[=A $10.SCROLL AND JIG SAW FOR $3.1 
In our new ** My Companion” Jix Saw, we offer a prize tothe Boys of America. You can make $5 per week work- 


ing evenings, and learn a trade that will always give you good waxes. The New Improved My Companion Ji, 
Saw is as good and will do finer work than any #L& pr 820 Saw In the world. 


ot a toy, itisa 


preenen machine, and used by both professional and amateur workmen. Deseription.— Length of Arms, 21 inches; 
f At for work, 15 ifches; Height of Table, 31 inches; Diameter of Balance Wheel, 61-2 inches; 


Diameter of Driye 


Wheel, 12 inches; length of Stroke, 15-4; Number of Strokes of Saw per minute, from 500 to 1,000, A competent carpentet 
says,— “ I cannot make this saw Jor $10; I should not get paid for my time alone.” 
part with special and expensive machinery , which cuts out and finishes with great rapidity, each part fitting exactly where it 
belongs, and there is no waste of material or tune. 


We make them by the 10,000; make each 


The frames are of 


Lach one warranted tor ten 


Both the 
press atid méchanics flattéringly endorse our saw, It 1s \N UN@RECEDENTED BARGAIN, Messrs. Perry, Mason, & Co., editors 
of the Youth's Companion, sayz" 17 WILL, saw as fast, bo As BEAUTIFUL WORK, AND cut out as large work - 
ayy $10 machine 1y THE WoRLD. It takes apart and packs,n a very small space, (only % inches by 14 inches by 4 inches.) 
address om roceipt of .omnly 

1 the drill atid a powerful 


jay Saw and'a large atid complete Turning Lathe (with 4 fill set of Turning Tools,) only 86.00; 


“we, 





With each saw we give over fifty 


uch is deducted fron) 


all orders for the New, Improv, 
Turner Manufacturing .Co., 93 Water 


hop Ahat wil.do first class woxs,.and tbat cou} not be bought equally as good elsewhere jor 
. riginal Desigus and Patterns, four Saw Blades, and four illus- 
strtted lessons for beg ee The daw can'bé sent C. 0. D., fo any point east of Ohio'on receipt of $1.20 
0, guara MM bill; but when the cash accompanies the order we give 
“tree RN ee a our 5 et. prize sheet af Designs 
will refand your.money. Addr 
Scroll Saw to the 


if itis not aj] we claim and you are.pot. satisfied, 
od My, Com 


panign 
t., Boston, Mass. 
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5 i { T kj ing, and, if a at a ate ne Poe of the THE NATIONAL TREASURY. unusually low rates. Discounts are un- 
ight; t tory. eepennennd 
repara ory 01a Ing Such'a system of finance is neither sound | Tx following statement shows the con- | “banged. We quote prime endorsed paper 


THEIR 


SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY, 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & 00. 


WILL OFFER SPECIAL 


Inducements 


IN ALL THEIR VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS—viz.; 


PLAIN, COLORED, FANCY, 
AND BLACK SILKS, 


RICH LACES, 


French and English 
Fancy and Staple Dress Goods, 
Grenadines and Gazes, 


FOR STREET, DINNER, and EVENING TOILETS. 


Paris Costumes, 


AND THOSE OF THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE, 


‘OR 
TRAVELING, DINNER, EVENING, AND SEA- 
SIDE. 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND 
GLOVES. 


SHAWLS. 


CARRIAGE AND SEASIDE WRAPS, ULSTERS, 
WATERPROOFS, AND DUSTERS. 
GENTLEMEN'S AND YOUTH’S FURNISHING 
GOODS AND NECK-DRESSiNGS. 
LADI€s’, CHILDREN’S, AND 
INFANTS’ OUTFITS COMPLETE. 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S BATHING SUITS. 


PARASOLS AND UMBRELLAS 


FOR STREET, CARRIAGE, AND SEASIDE. 
TOGETHER WITH A FINE STOCK OF 


WHITE GOODS, 


LINENS FOR FAMILY AND HOUSEHOLD USES, 
BLANKETS, SPREADS, FLANNELS, etc., etc. 


Broadway, corner {9th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


Financial, 


FINANCE MADE TO ORDER. 








Tuer Denocrats of Muine used to believe 
in ‘‘a sound currency,” by which they 
meant ‘“‘coin or its equivalent.” This 
they regarded as ‘‘essentinl to stability in 
business and a restoration of prosperity.” 
They then adopted the motto of ‘‘ steps to- 
ward specie payment and no step back- 
ward.” This is what they sgid they thought 
only three years ago. 

These same Democrats, wishing to win 
voters from the greenback party in Maine, 
and thereby earry the state at the next 
election, in their recent state convention 
declared themselves ‘‘opposed to the 
present national banking system, and in 
favor of the gradual substitution of green. 
backs for national bank bills.” This is 
just the position of General Ewing, Senator 
Voorhees, and all the Western inflationists. 
What these gentlemen want is a Govern- 
ment currency, as to its quantity issued 
from time to time according to the discre- 
tion of Congress, and practically irredeem- 
able. This is the theory of the greenback- 
ers all over the country; and if they fail 
to carry it out it will be for the lack of 
votes. The Democratsof Maine, contrary 
to their own antecedents, are wheeling 
into the greenback line, hoping this fall to 
gain votes thereby, 

Weare glad to note an exception in the 
case, the Muine Standard, edited by Mr. 
Pillsbury, late chairman of the Democratic 
State Committee of that state, who says in 
the columns of the Standard : 


** We believe av uct of Congress under- 
taking to make such pictures (irredeem- 
able greenbacks) a legal tender would be 
promptly pronounced unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court. The Constitution 
authorizes Congress to coin money and 
regulate the value thereof; but did not con- 
template an attempt to coin it out of noth- 





nor Democratic, and, for one, we will not 
support it.” 

Such a system certainly is not sound, and 
it is not Democratic, according to the old 
style of D+ mocrsey, embodied in such 
Democrats as Senator Bayard, but not em- 
bodied in modern Democracy. With hon- 
orable exceptions, the Democrats of to-day 
are mere auctioneers of financial ideas 
which, as they suppose, will sell best in 
the voting market, without any reference 
to the antecedents of the party or the prin- 
ciples of sound finance, as established by 
the experience of the world. 





MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


A RECENT number of the Chicago Legal 
News gives the full text of the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case of The County of Warren, plaintiff in 





error, v. George O. Marcey. The county, 


under the authority given by the legislature 
of Illinois, had issued bonds to the amount of 
$200,000 in aid of a railroad company, One 
of the conditions specified in the law author- 
izing such issue was that the question 
whether the bonds shall be issued shall be 
submitted to the qualified voters of the 
county at an election fixed for this purpose, 
and of which notice should be given thirty 
days beforehand, and that the bonds should 
be issued only in case a majority of the 
voters thus gave their assent thereto. Such 
an election was held, and a majority of the 
voters voted in favor of the issue of the 
bonds; yet the notice was not given thirty 
days beforehand, and in one of the towns 
no notices were posted at all. The bonds 
were afterward issued, in conformity with 
the decision of a majority of the voters. 

The main question which came before 
the Supreme Court was whether these bonds, 
when passing into the hands of bona-fide 
purchasers, were invalid on account of this 
defect in giving due notice of the election. 
The doctrine of the Court is ‘* that, although 
the bonds ure invalid for want of sufficient 
notice of the meeting at which the sub- 
scription was voted, yet a bona-fide pur- 
chaser, for a valuable consideration, with 
out notice of invalidity, will be protected 
in his rights.” Mr. Justice Bradley, in de- 
livering the opinion of tbe Court, said: 

‘We have substantially held that, if a 
municipal body has lawful power to issue 
bonds or other negotiable securities, depend- 
ent Only upon the adoption of certain pre- 
liminary proceedings, such as a popular 
election of the constituent body, the holder 
in good f.ith has a right to assume that such 
preliminary proceedings have taken place, 
if the fact be certified on the face of the 
bonds by the authorities whose primary 
duty is to ascertain it.” 

The learned Justice, after referring to a 
series of cases in which the Court had 
adopted this doctrine, proceeded to say: 

‘* Now that is the case here. The bonds 
are executed by the board of supervisors, 
or, which is the same thing, by their clerk, 
under their order and direciion. They cer- 
tify on their face that they are issued in 
conformity with the vote of the electors of 
the said county, cust at an election held on 
the 28d of September, 1869. This accord- 
ing to the cases, is a sufficient authentica- 
tion of the fact that an election was duly 
held, to protect a b0na-fide holder for value.” 

This decision, while it authoritatively 
settles the law in such a case, is clearly one 
of equity in respect to the rights of a bona- 
Jide holder of such bonds. The municipal- 
ity, whether a county, town, or city, acts 
through ‘its constituted legnl agents; 
and when these agents, selected by itself 
and exercising their powers by its will, 
pledge its faith under the authority of law, 
and in the pledge give notice to the public 
that all the necessary prerequisites have 
been complied with, then innocent holders 
of its obligations, who have purchased them 
in good faith, without any knowledge or 
notice of any irregularity in respect to the 
issue, ought not to be the losers on account 
of any such irregularity. The municipal- 
ity bas, to all intents and purposes, affirmed 
that there was no irregularity; and it has 
no right in equity to resist the payment of 
tbe obligations which it has thus contracted, 
even if they are technically invalid—certain- 
ly no such right in respect to bona-fide pur- 
chasers of these obligations. Every sound 
conscience says Amen to the doctrine of 
the Supreme Court. 





dition of the United States Treasury on 
the 1st of June, 1878,as compared with 
the corresponding period in 1877: 


Balances. 1877. 1878. 
OUEFOROY oo-csccece covrccese $4,515,515 47 $3,094,748 47 
Special fund for the re- 

demption of fractional 


I cnscns. oe Scenes 7,782,271 06 10,000,000 00 
Special deposit of legal ten- 
ders for redemption of 
certificates of deposit.... 46,510,000 00 35,705,000 00 





COIN... croc ceseceecoseeeree 108,137,063 3% 189,708,021 10 
Coin and silver certificates. 45,407,500 00 52,823,640 00 
Coin, less coin and silver 

certificates,... ... ' 
Outstanding call bonds ... 
Other ontstanding coin 

TG Bicceccce sescsece 8,008,570 82 5,019,824 41 
Outstanding legal tenders. 360,412,580 00 346,681,016 00 
oO tat ai fr ei 1 

currency ... ape ses 21,206,930 23 16,658.698 58 
Outstanding silvercoin.... 32,773,744 06 38,954,118 34 
Total debt, less cash in 


62,729,583 33 136,884,381 10 
14,105,400 00 5,382,800 00 





co, rr 2,063,377 842 87 2,083,637 ,450 64 
Reduction of debt for 

TID ccsncsccccsenss 060.60 6,981,274 83 8,070,196 08 
Reduction of debt since 

SUAG O06... ccvedcesosccss oss *36,062,002 62 26,520,772 62 
Market value of gold os 106 37 101 12 
Imports (12 months ending 

Apel TEED)... cccccece voce 429,854,963 00 458,701,356 00 
Exports (12 months end- 

ing April 30th)........ coos 602,907,341 00 681,148,525 00 





* This reduction includes $9,553,800 Geneva Award 
bonds canceled. 


The amount of coin in the Treasury on 
the 1st of June, 1877, was $108,137,083.33, 
against $189,708,021.10 on the 1st of the 
present month, showing an increase of 
$81,570,937.77 during the year. This large 
increase of coin is due to the policy of 
Secretary Sherman in preparing for specie 
payment under the provisions of the Re 
sumption Act of 1875. 

Toe outstanding volume of lvgal-tend:r 
notes has during the year decreased from 
$360°412,580 to $346 681,016, showing a 
total decrease of $13,731,564, as the eff: ct 
of retiring these notes at the rate of eighty 
per cent. of the amount of new bank-notes 
issued. The premium on gold on the Ist 
of June, 1877, was a fraction more than 
six per cent., and this on the first of the 
present month had sunk to one per cent., 
having during the year been as low as one- 
quarter of one per cent. 

These figures and facts show that: the 
country has taken a long step toward specie 
payment within the last twelve months. 
The people, anticipating tbe result, have 
prepared for it, and the only serious ob 
stacle in its way has been thé injudicious 
legislation of Congress. The result, how- 
ever, will come, in spite of this legislation, 
unless Congress should repeal the Resump- 
tion Act before the date of its actually go- 
in ¢ into effect. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS is very quiet, trade of all 
kinds (export alone excepted) being down 
to the usual summer dullness, The re- 
ceipts of grain here and at the priucipnl 
Western centers continues light, though 
the shipments abroad are holding on re- 
markably we.t, 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The ex- 
port trade i: still largely in excess of 
imports, 8: ! thus the financial position of 
the couu:. is steadily growing stronger. 

Tae experts (exclusive of specie) from 
New York for the week ending June 18th 
are $424,988 below tbore of the previous 
week. The following table enables com- 
parisous to be made with the totals at cor- 
responat. ¢ periods in previous years: 


1876. 1877. 1878. 
For the «> k ,,,.....$6,238,965  $4.820,173 $6,252 769 
Prev. re) ed....,.108,887,148 118,975,091 152,185,268 
Since Jax. Ist.... S115.121,113 $123,795,2e4 $158,438,026 
CONGRESS a.journed on Toursday, 
and no new legislation affecting the cur- 


rency wus completed. The Senate did not 


pas 1in2 House bill to receive legal-tenders’ 


for c1,toms duties on and after Oct. 1st, 
ur - be House did not pass the Senate sub- 
s itute for its Resumption Repeal Bill. 
i tus the Repeal Bill and the substitute 
.th bave failed. Matters remain as they 
were, The 4 per-cent. bonds, issued to take 
up the 6-per-cent. five-twepnties, can only 
be sold at par in coin, and the customs 
duties.can only be paid in coin. 


THE MONEY MARKET continues easy 
and monvy is abundant and cheap to those 
who offer good collateral.’ The rate during 
the week has varied from 2 to 4 per cent. 
on call, with the bulk of the business doing 
at 2}to3. Time loans are being made at 





of short date at 3} to 4 per cent., four- 
months at 4 to 44 per cent., and good 
single-name at 5 to 64 per cent. 

LONDON MARKETD.—No change has 
been made in the rate of discount of the 
Bank of Engiand. Consols were weak and 
lower, closing at 957-16. .United States 
bonds were strong. American railway 
securities irre: ular. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was quiet, but 
rates were well sustained und advanced 
near the end of the weak, closing at 4 841g 
to 4.85 for sixty-days bills and 4 8613 to 
4.87 for demand. New York exchange 
was quoted on Saturday at the places named 
as follows: Savannah, buying par, selling 
+ premium; Charleston, easier, offerings 
light, 3.16@1-5 premium, } premium; New 
Orleans, commereinl 1-16, bank 3}; St. 
Louis, 110 premium; Chicago, 50 pre- 
mium; and Boston par. 

SILVER.—The price has fallen off some- 
what during the week and the bullion 
value of the new dollaris now 89} cent. 
gold. We quote: 


Buying. Selling. 
Bar Silver, per ounce, gold,..... .» 115% 116 
Trade Dollars, currency.,,...... ... % 9914 
Halves and Quarters........0-.... «+. 98% 99% 


GOLD was steady carly in the week «t 
10034. On Thursday the price fell to 1008, 
which was the closing figure. 

STOCK MARKET.—Speculation at the 
Stock Exchange wus active early in the 
weck, though the tone of the murket was 
depressed. The pressure to sell was very 
determined, and but little resistance was 
offered to the downward movement, which 
affected the entire list to a greater or lees 
extent. Later on the course of prices be- 
came irregular—some weak and others 
strong and higher. The market closed 
on Saturday active, but very irregular and 
feverish. 

The following will show the fluctuations 
during the week: 


Upen- High- Low- Clos- 

ing. est. est, ing. 
Albany and Susquebanna... — - oe 80 
All. and Pac. Tel.... ....s000 2445 26% 24 


Chicago and Northwestern. 52 52 44% = 46% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 75 15% «60% |= LK 


C., R.1., and Pacitic. . 18% 19% WI, = 1IT% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy. .106 W6% 106 16% 
Col., C., and Ind. Cen........ 4% 4% 3% 3 

C., CO, O., OE fas ...-0000. 29 29 25% 26% 


Cleveland an@ Pittsburgh. 80 80 «78 6 
Chicago and Alton - 179% 9% T1K% 866% 








Chicago and Alton, pf...... — - - 102 
CRMOR 000 ..ccccccccce . 1% 19 1% 11% 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 574% 58% 6% SOC«ST YK 
Delaware and Hudson ..... 56% «= 57K C5 55% 
Kxpress—Adams..... ......+ 12K 2 «102K U2 
American.......... 433% 48% 48% 48 
United States..... — _ - 474 
Wells, Fargo & Co. — “+ -- 9334 
MPIC, 00.000. covccecccccccesesece 16% 16% 15 10% 
Harlem...ccc.cce. ++ cove oe - — 135 


Gan.and St. Joseph ........12% W% We Wk 
Han. and St. Joseph, pref... 2744 27% 27 26% 


Ulinols Central... .....eeeceeee £5 85 83 83 
Kansas Pacific............0006 7 7 7 - 
CARO BTO..00cccccce.cccesece 61% 361% 5836 5R 4g 
Michigan Central............+ 68% 69 66% = «67 
Morris and Essex...........+- 834 Bs BR 26 
Mil.and St.Paul .. ..... . 41 5G 4B AK 
Mil. and Bt. Paul, pfd . .... 78% 78% 77% 78% 
N. Y. Central.......... depess 108% «(108% «107 108% 
N.J. Central, ca eeeee 31 BLK 30% «= 80% 
N. Y¥.,N.H,, and Hart.... 154 155 154 14 
Ohio and Miss......... .. ... 8% 8% W% v5 4 
Ontario Siiver............ ... 836% 87 3% BT 
Pacific Mail. ... 0 .....0 18% 8% MK 16% 
PED. cc scscvesccssvcccsoecs - - _ 122 
Pitts. and Fort Wayne...... 95% Yb 93 
Rens. & Saratoga......... .. — ~ oe 100 
Quicksilver., — .......5...006 - _ _- BY 
Quicksilver, pref...... ..... 35% 354% BS] 82% 
St. Louis and I. M......... ... - _— _ 6% 
St. Louis, K.C., and N....... 4% 4% 4% 4 
WabdGER...cccccccccscee — rsee 13 13% 12% 138 
TION PACE .cccccscccssee os 69% 61% 64 64 
Western Union Telegraph.. 86 87% B84 86x 
M., Kan., and Texas......... 2% =O KOKO 
Dub. and Sioux City. ....... 64 64 4 61 


The Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
has received a detailed statement of its in- 
debiedness to the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany, which shows that, instead of being 
$1,663,325, as given in the annual state- 
ment of April 30th, it is in excess of 
$2,000,000. The officers of the Pacitic 
Mail Steamship Company declined to fur- 
nish the statement or any direct informa- 
tion concerning it; but from a trustworthy 
source the following figures were obtained 
a8 approximate amounts: 


Two loans by Panama Railroad Co.... 
Balance due on contract to May 25th 






. $1,750,000 
+. 278,000 


Notes not matured os. se. cece cece ences 150,000 
Earvings for May, due June 2ith..... + eee 85,000 
Estimated earnings for one-half of Jun 42,000 

GI. Rabb edtndcgcdscesccane cs Socescced $2,300,000 

Per Contra: 

EE GIs ain caceiscecicndedstenscccecc $60,0.0 
Not due for fourteen years. .. ........... .- 1,690,000 
Interest paid to June lot..........csccecesses oo 60,000 





Mics, 10 saanenks. can; oe 
Net indebtedness..........,.. Ctoeceecces 490,000 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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It is understood that on Tuesday last the 
Panama Railroad Company asked for $150,- 
000, and the Pacitic Mail officers thea re- 
quested a detailed statement of the indebt- 
edness, which was furnished as above. 

Ata meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
held on Wednesday, the demand of the 
Panama Railroad Company for $150,000 
was submitted. The Board ordered the 
payment of $°0,000, which sum, they 
claim, is all that is owing under the exist- 
ing contract up to date. The resignation 
of C, R. Livermore as a director of the 
company was received and laid over. The 
Board decided to submit the regular quar- 
terly statement of the financial condition 
of the company. This has not been done 
heretofore. 

It has been announced, though not offi- 
cially, that the New York Central Railroad 
is no longer to be used to promote the in- 
terests of Baltimore and Philadelphia; that 
grain and o:her produce is to be bronght 
here from the West at rates as low as are 
charged by the Pennsylvania Central and 
Baltimore and Obio roads; and that an ar- 
rangement has been made whereby the 
White Star steamers ure to receive through 
freight from all points in the West and 
South from the central wharf, foot of 10th 
S'reet, North River, without charge for 
lighterage, cartage, etc. 

The following dispatch was sent from 
Boston on Friday: 

** To the Stockholders of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company:—The large sums due to 
this company from the United States Gov- 
ernment for  transnortation — services, 
amounting to about $3,000 000, for nearly 
balf of which judgment bas been recovered, 
and, in the opinion of our counsel, judg- 
ment of the residue will soon be obtained, 
are withheld by the Government, on the 
ground of its unsettled claim of 5 per 
centum of the net eatnings of the com- 
pany. 

“The principles on which such claims 
rest as well as the amount thereof, are in 
litigation and cannot be determined until 
the tinal judgment of the Supreme Court 
of the United States has been obtained, 
which decision, it is hoped. can be speed- 
ilyhad. The recent legislation of Covgress 
has also Jed to some perplexing questions 
as to the policy ang the Jegal rights of the 

company. In this attitude of affairs, that 
the action of the company may be cautious 
and conservative, it is deemed wise by the 
executive committee that the usual quar- 
terly dividend of July 1st he paased. 

‘*EvisHa ATKINS, Vice-President.” 

RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The = an- 
nual report of the directors of tbe Chicago, 
Rock Island, and Pacific Railroad to the 
stockholders shows that the property 
owned or leased by the road comprises in 
extent 1,003 miles. For the fiscal year 
ending March 31st, 1878 


The gross recetpts from all sources were.$7,895,870 26 
Operating expenses, including taxes . 4,384,614 00 


Be I ides dsc cksee 55 Sctdarcaes $3,511,366 26 

From this sum there has been pid inter- 
est on bonds, sinking fund, rental of Peoria 
and Bureau Valley Railroad, and four 
quarterly dividends, 2 per cent. each, 
$666,647.26. 

Compared with previous years, the gross 
earnings show an increase of $41,303.44, 
while the operating expenses show a de- 
crease of $120 688 21 and net earnings an 
increase of $161,991.65. The road vow 
possesses 123 pass.nger cars, 4,356 freight 
cars, and 230 locomotives. The total num- 
ber of miles run by locomotives last year 
was 6,290,079. 

The gross earnings of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Paul Railroad Company 
for the second week of June and since 
January 1st compare as follows: 











1876. 1877. «1878. 
Second week in June.........8206,873 $129,706 $141,000 
Previously reported........ 3,324,162 2,514,647 3,768,000 


Total since January Ist.. . $3,681,085 $2,644,353 $3,909,000 
The following are the comparative earn- 
ings of the Chicago and Alton Railroad 


Company for the second week in June: 





Decrease this y@ar..........-.ceeeceseseeeeeecs 81 

The following shows the earnings of the 

Wabash Railway during the second week 
in June: 


TOMTOM ic cciccnessssccsseesecedeacascaassse "99,049 16 
RAILROAD BONDS were strong for 
all first-class issues. Elevated Railroad 
firsts were notable for a further advance to 


88. Northwest consols were steady at 110 
and gold bonds barely so at 99; Jersey Cen- 
tral firsts ruling firm at 1148, consolidated 
‘fassented” at 714@7114, Lebigh bonds at 
49, and Rock Island new 40-years 6s at 
10944; firsts of C., C., and I. C. fell to 364; 
Lake Shore second con. registered selling 
at 994; New York Centrals 6s of 1887 at 
1053; Canada Southern debenture certifi- 
cates at 763; Ohio and Mississippi consol- 
idated sinking fund at 1014; Union Pacitic 
firsts at 108; Missouri Pacific firsts at 1088; 
Renneselaer and Saratoga firsts at 115; To- 
ledo and Wabash seconds, ex-November, 
1877, coupon, at 65}; and Grand Rapids 
and Indiana firsts at 804. 

Notice has been served on Wm. Buyard 
Cuttivg, president of the St. Louis, Alton, 
and Terre Haute Railroad, that the Peonsyl- 
vania Company will not pay the notes due 
July 3d for its lease unless the terms of the 
original contract are modified. As a re- 
sult, the second mortgage and income 
bonds have seriously declined in value. 
The contract was entered into June Ist, 
1867. By it the main line, extending from 
Terre Haute to East St. Louis, was leased 
for ninety-nine years to the Indianapolis 
and St. Louis Railroad Company, at an an- 
nual rental of 30 per cent. of the gross 
earnings of the line leased, up to $2,000,000 
(but in no year a less sum than $450,000); 
upon all earnings in excess of $2,000,000, 
and not exceeding $3,000,000, 20 per cent. 
The lease was guaranteed by the Pitts- 
burgh, Fort Wayne, and Chicago, the 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, and 
Indianapolis, and the Indianapolis, Cincin- 
nati, and L fayette Railroad Companies, 
each «ne thir. The Indianapolis, Cincin- 
pati, and Lfayette Company withdrew 
from the contract, and since that time the 
difference between the net earnings and 
the $450,000 per year guaranteed has been 
met by tlie tworemainiog guarantors. The 
net earnings have been gradually decreas- 
ing for the last five years, the deficiency in 
1876 being $241.000, with net earnings to 
the Indianapolis and St. Louis Railway 
Company of $209,000. Last year the de- 
ficiency is reported to have been $300,000. 

The officers of the St. Louis, Alton, and 
Terre Haute Railroad say they will make 
bo compromise with the Pittsburg, Fort 
Wavne, and Chicago and the Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati, and Indianapolis 
roads. They are determined to enforce the 
terms of the lease of their main line to 
the Indianapolis and St. Louis Railroad, 
and not to lessen the rental, of which the 
Fort Wayne and Cleveland roads are guar- 
antors. If the guaranteeing roads allow 
their notes now held by the Terre Haute to 
go to protest on July 3d, as they have de- 
clared they will, a suit will be at once be- 
gun in St. Louis for fulfillment of the 
lease and guaranty. 

The terms of sale under which the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad was pur- 
chased by the committee on the 2d of 
April last require that final settleme:.t 
must be made on or before the 1st day of 
July, at which time it will be necessary 
for the committee to determine definitely 
the amount of bonds at their disposal to 
pay inonaccount of the purchase. Notice 
is, therefore, given that all bondholders 
who desire to participate in the benefits of 
the reorganization, and have not already 
deposited their bonds with the Central 
Trust Company, should do so before July 
1st, ns after that date the receipt of addi- 
tional bonds will be subject to the dis- 
cretion of the successor company. 

The first mortgage renewal 7 per cent. 
bonds of the Syracuse, Binghamton, and 
New York R. R. Co. are advertised for 
sale by Messrs. Perkins, Livingston, Post 
& Co. These bonds were issued to pay off 
an old mortgage debt The net earnings 
of the company have been 50 per cent. 
more than its annual interest for the last 
ten years and there is no fl>a'inu+ et what- 


er. 
STATE BONDS were irregul:r. There 
was a !arge trading in T.ouissana consols 
between 744 and 758. New North Caro- 
linas sold at 9 and non-fundable South Caro- 
linas at 234. District of Columbia 3-65s 
were dull aud steady at 84 to 8334. 
GOVERNMENT BONDS were strong 
and higher, closing at the following quota- 
tions: 





Bid. Asked, 
United States currency sixes........... 120% 121 


United States sixes, 1881, registered... 106% 106% 
United States sixes, 1881,coupon. . .. 100% 109% 
United States sixes, 1865, new, reg..... 101% 102 

United States sixes, 1865, coupon 104% 105 

United States sixes, 1867, registered.. 105% 105% 
United States sixes, 1867, coupon....... 108 1084¢ 
United States sixes, 1868, registered .. 107% 108 

United States sixes, 1868, coupon...... 110% ill 

United States ten-forties, registered... 108 108 
United States ten-forties, coupon..... 108 108% 
United States fives, 1881, reg .... 106% 106 
United States fives, 1881, coupon....... 106% 106 
United States 4s, 1891, registered..... 103% 108 
United States 44s, 1891, coupon........ 103% 108% 
United States fours, 1907, registered... 100% 100% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon .,.... 10136 1013 
Central Pacific gold bonds .. .... .. .. 108 10834 


The Secretary of the Treasuay has issued 
the sixtieth call for the redemption of five- 
twenty bonds of 1865, consols of 1865. 
The call is for $5,000,000, of which $2 500,- 
000 are coupon and $2,500,000 are regis- 
tered bonde. The principal and interest 
will be p»id at the Treasury on and after 
the 20th of September next and the inter- 
est will cease on that day. 

The following are the descriptions of 
bonds: Coupon bonds, dated July 1st, 1865 
—namely, $50, No. 60,001 to No. 62,000, 
both inclusive; $100, No. 103,001 to No. 
106,000, both inclusive; $500, No. 72,001 
to No. 74,000, both inclusive; $1,000, No. 
130,001 to No. 135,000, both inclusive. 
Total coupon, $2,500,000. 

R: gistered bonds, ‘‘ redeemable at the 
pleasure of the United States after the 1st 
day of July, 1870,” ss follows: $50, No. 
2,101 to No. 2,200, both inclusive; $100, 
No. 17,151 to No. 17,600, both inclusive; 
$500, No. 10,001 to No. 10,200, both inclu- 
sive; $1,000, No. 33,101 to No. 88,700, both 
inclusive; $5,000, No. 8 901 to No. 9,100; 
both inclusive; $10,000, No. 16,751 to No. 
17,100, both iuclusive. Total registered, 
$2,500,000. Aggregate, $5,000,000. 

The Secretary has also issued a new cir- 
cular inviting the continuance and in- 
crease of the popular subscriptions to the 
4-per-cent. bonds for refunding the 6-per- 
cent. debt. of the United States of the 5-20 
denomination. The subscribers are left 
free to take any part of the ninety days, 
time required to pay off the 6-per-cents, 
to make good their subscriptions, or, if 
made through the national banks, the pro- 
ceeds can remain on deposit with such 
banks for any part of the ninety days. 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $349,727,450 in United 
States bonds to secure national bank circu- 
lation, and $13,858,000 to secure public 
deposits. United States bonds deposited 
to secure circulation during the week, 
$322,000; amount withdrawn, $225,000. 
National bank-notes outstanding: currency 
notes, $321 160,760; gold notes, $1,432,120. 

The national bunk-notes received for re- 
demption during the week, as compared 
with the corresponding week of lust year, 
were as follows: 


New York, ......+0-seeeeee $2,366,000 $2,519,000 
BOStOD....  ccccccccccccccee 2,380,000 1,778,000 
Philadelphia .......0.++0..+ 246,000 289,000 
Miscellaneous.... — ....++ 1,405,000 1,238.00 

Total receipts ...... ..86,397,000 $5,824,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
*lurge decrease in specie, which is counter- 
acted by the gain in legal tenders. The 
movement of the week results in a gain of 
$1,028,775 in surplus reserve, the banks 
now holding $16,189,575 in excess of legal 
requirements. 

The following is an analysis of the totals 
of this week, compured with that of last 
week: 


Jume 22d. Comparisons. 
LOGRB. — cecccccee . $284,713,700 Inc........ $74,600 
BROCO..0000 ..c00e. cee 15,069,700 Dee... 2,035,500 
Legal-tenders.......... 52,466,900 Inc 2,964,000 
Total reserve.......... 67,536,600 Inc. 928,500 
Deposits .........+e000 205,384,100 Dec. ..... 401,100 
Reserve required. ... 51,346,025 Dec 100,275 
16,190.575 Inc. 1,028,775 
19,109,900 Dec,....... 75,000 





BANK DIVIDENDS.—The Importers’ 
and Traders’ National Bank have declared 
a semi-annual dividend of 7 per cent., pay- 
able July 1st. 

The Oriental Bank announces a half. year- 
ly dividend of 3 percent., payable July Ist. 

The Central Trust announces a dividend 
of 83 per cent., payable July 1st. 

The Importers’ and Traders’ Bank an- 
nounces a half-yearly dividend of 7 per 
cent., payable July 1st. 

SAVINGS BANKS.—Mr. Lamb, Acting 
Superintendent of the Banking Depart- 
ment, has addressed a letter to the officers 
of various savings banks throughout the 
state, suggesting to them the propriety of 





reducing salaries. Th law does not per- 
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mit him to compel such a reduction, and 
the suggestion, consequently, leaves »ction 
at the discretion of the bank trustees; but 
itis likely, coming from the head of the 
department, it will bave «lmost the force 
of an official mandate. From the savings 
bank report for 1878, recently issued, the 
following table of salaries paid to officials 
of savings banks in New York City, not 


hitherto published, will be found of inter- 
est: 




















Bank for Ger’ a8.. i, iy 9 95! te PMB. acecce -;.. $2,000 00 
Bowery.. ee elinetitution fo 
Broadway... Ly te’ Gieste, 8.850 00 
Citizens’..... 815 63 6 825 WO 
Drv Dock » OW fanhattan. cee one 90,775 00 
East River 2,005 00 etropolitan. hédans 11,975 08 
Kast Side..... orrisanta. 90u 00 
Eleventh War 805 0u| Nationa: (ci gz). 50122 
Emigrant Indus- New York . seve 7,890 00 

rn .470 00| North River hédénece 2,450 U0 
—- eerceccces a 00 00'Seamen’s........... 19,460 00 
Franklin.. sees 2,735 00 On Dime.. «++ 19,075 15 
German........... 16. ‘8 S West, Side.. .. 12900 
Greenwich........ 16, 


From the reports of examinations pub- 
lished in the same volume it will be seen 
that the Excelsior Bank, of New York, 
examined by Charles E. Orvis, in Novem- 
ber, 1877, while having a surplus of assets 
to the amount of $4,105.04, makes the fol- 
lowing exhibit as to income and expenses: 


Investments. Income.| Charges. Expenses. 
Bonds and mort- [imterent to de- 
BBaccocececccs $4,104 10! po-itors. ....... $8,291 40 
City bonds........ 4, rt a Solaris ecenees « 2,000 00 
‘own bonds..... 1,435 WW) Rent........ ...... 3 500 
Cash in bank Su 00 oo sadaceseise 162 00 
Real estate .... 300 — other.,..,..... 494-75 
Loan_ to Church _—— 
of Holy drinity 3 350 00 $13, 43 15 


Tota’ 
Deficiency of In- 
Total.. $11, -$11,(89 ‘10 come + $2,409 05 


The iertente Bank, examined by Geo. 
W. Reid, April 16th, 1877, with a surplus 
of assets of $8,285.59, shows the following 
as to income and expenses: 








Investments, Revenue.| Charges. Expenses. 
= one me Pe to depos- 

eccceces ito sevceeeeee $6,300 00 

Te wn bends ‘a 1,645 Mo (O)Salaries, eeatcosecs 1,920 Ou 

Call loans. ..,... 1,250 00 

Cash in bank. ;. bat woltnt, yy “tax:: 55 00 

BOMB ice cccsescesce 00|O.ner taxes....... 120 0v 

ed =jomer charges... 500 00 

TOCA. <..c0cs ry. 594 7 —_—— 

Betas. s.. cccccced $10,195 00 


Deficiency of income,,,.............ssseeees 

The Bushwick Bank, Brooklyn, exam- 
ined March 10th, 1877, on a surplus of 
$170.51 shows a deficiency of income of 
$63. The Emigrant Savings Bank, of 
Brooklyn, examined Marca 18th, 1878, 
on a surplusof $702.06 shows a deficiency 
of income of $1,829.75; and the New Ro- 
chelle Savings Bank, examined July 14th, 
on a surplus of assets of $319.21 shows a 
deficiency of income of $123.20. 


U.S. FOUR PER CENT. BONDS. 


We are prepared to furnish the new United States 
four per cent. bonds, coupun or regis‘ered,in all 
denominatioos for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, at 
the Government subscription rate, or at the current 
market price, if more favorable to the purchaser 
Payment will be received in gold, or its equivalent 
in currency, at the market price of gold at the time. 

By purchasing the bonds direct from us, investors 
will avoid the formality of a subscription and the 
purchase of gold with which to make payment, and 
receive their bonds at once. 

Weare also prepared to furnish, at the lowest mar- 
ket rates, a.) otner issues of Government bonds, for 
immediate delivery, or to buy them, in exchange 
for the four per cent. bonds, or for cash. 

All marketable stocks and bonds bought and sold 
on commission. 

Gold, gold coupons, and 
bonds bought at best rates. 

We have published a pamphiet containing the in- 
formation which investors desire about Govern- 
ment bonds, copies of which can be hadupon . ..- 
cation. 

FISK & HATCH, Bank: 
5 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Syracuse, Binghamton & New York 


lst Mtge. Renewal 7 per Cent. Bonds, 
DUE 1906. 


COUPON OR REGISTERED. 
Free of United States and State Taxes. 
These Bonds were issued to pay of an old Mortgage 
Debt, the interest on which was promptly paid for twenty 
years and the Principal at maturity. The Company 
has 


NO FLOATING DEBT 


apd its 
Net Earnings 
for the last Ten Years have averaged 


50 per Cent. More than its Annual Interest 
obligation. Price. 101 and accrued interest. Two- 
thirds of this issue having been sold, we can now 
offer but u limited amount, and reserve the right to 
advance the price without furcher notice. 


PERKINS, LIVINGSTON, POST & CO., 
23 NASSAU STREET; 
or, MORTON, BLISS & CO., 25 Nassau Street. 


A SOLID TEN PER OENT. 
OLD AND TRIED. 
Pa Brooks. | SAVINGS BANKS EVEN prove brit- 
reeds. old CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN 
hosner stands unmoved amidst the storm. If you 
wish investments ABSOLUTELY SAFE IN ANY CON- 
peg address, for Goonies. iy yay md of 
Central lUinots Loan 





“called” five-twenty 








as, Missouri, a 
Jonson ville, Titnois. 





WE are reliab! 


tesermes that some of the cus- 
tomers of Al ex. ing 


am &‘o., Brokers, 12 Wall 


Street, bav made Se etnin 30 deys, from an in- 
veoument of about Frothin ingham & Co. ; aN 
shoreuenly — + _* for their Weekly Finan- 
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Commercial, 


THE LANCASHIRE STRIKE. 


THE operatives in in the cotton mills of 
Lancashire, England, to the number of 
several thousands, have until recently 
been on a strike ever since the early part 
of last April. The occasion was the re- 
duction of ten per cent. in their wages 
made by the manufacturers. The reason 
assigned for the reduction was the fact 
that the price of goods had so fallen 
that the manufacturers could not pay the 
old rates without loss, They must reduce 
their expenses, or suffer a heavy loss, or 
stop business. They determined to adopt 
the first of these expedients; 


operatives at once 


and the 
determined to resist 
them by a general strike. The manufac- 
turers shut up their mills, and the oper- 
atives put themselves into the category of 
idlers and consumers, each party refusing 
to yield to the demand of the other. 

Thus the matter has stood for more than 
two months; and in the meantime the 
operatives, besides losing their wages, have 
consumed about all their resources, and 
the great mass of them have been brought 
to beggary and some of them to the ex- 
treme point of starvation. The manufac- 
turers, on the other hand, have lost far 
less by a total suspension of businéss than 
they would have lost by continuing it at 
the previous rate of wages. The reduced 
supply of goods in the market, as the con- 
sequence of the strike, has contributed to 
a slight increase of their price; and, hence, 
the market is in a better condition for the 
manufacturers than when the strike began. 
The manufacturers have, on the whole, 
been the gainers by simply doing nothing. 
The operatives, forced by imperative ne- 
cessity to recede from their position, have 
recently concluded to accept the ten per 
cent. reduction which they declined last 
April; 
opened their mills and given them employ- 
ment at this rate. 


and the manufacturers’ have re. 


This we suppose to 
be the ehd of the strike. 

- The history of this strike, like that of 
most others, suggests many lessons. One 
is that strikers, being almost always in the 
long run the weaker party, are almost 
always defeated in the purpose at which 
they aim. . Even if they succeed tem- 
porarily, they seldom do so permanently. 
Another is that strikers are generally the 
largest sufferers by their Own action. 

They may injure their employers*and may 

injure the public; but in most cases they 

will injure themselves more than anybody 
else. A third lesson is that combinations 
to control the rate of wages, either by 
forcing itup or forcing it down, are con- 

trary to the natural laws which must in the 
end prevail. No employer will or can for 
any length of time pay.a rate of wages 
which the profits of his business will not 
justify. He must sell his manufactured 
goods; and if the prices do not admit of a 
given rate of wages in producing the goods, 

then he must reduce the rate, or stop busi- 
ness, or go into bankruptcy. The law of 
supply and demand is the natural law in 
the regulation of values, whether it be in 
the sale of labor or commodities; and any 
effort to defeat this law by artificial com- 
binations is unnatural and in the end 
doomed to defeat. 

We recommend every man to sell what- 
ever he has to sell, especially what he must 
sell in order to meet his own necessities, at 
the best price he can honestly get for it. 
He had better’ sell than to mutter about the 
price, especially when by not selling he 
will do hiufself more *hdtm’ than good. 
This rule is just as‘applicable to one who 
has nothing but labor to selt'as it is to’one 
who has commodities to sell. 


' $389,465.39. 


GooD MANAGEMENT. 


If will bé remerbiéred that Mr. Wittiém 
J. Best was on the 15th of last December 
appointed as the receiver of the exploded 
National Trust Company. If was supposed 
atthe time that the depositors would be 
large losers, and that the Capital of the 
stockholders would be entirely Jost. The 
securities owned by the company and those 
pledged ‘to it as collaterals for Joans 
amounted at par to more than $2,000,000. 
Yet only about ten per cent. of these secur- 
ities had any fixed market value, leaving 
ninety per cent., or $1,800,000, in the cate- 
gory of the indefinite and the doubtful. 
The amount due to depositors was $1,591,- 
650.84, of which $388,808 04 was due to 
savings banks. This was certainly a poor 
show for the depositors, saying nothing 
about the stockholders. It was only by 
the most careful marketing of these secur- 
ities, the larger part of which had no prop- 
er place among the assets of a trust com- 
pany, that a heavy loss could he avoided. 

Mr. Best has proved himself equal to the 
task. He has put the securities upon the 
market so judiciously that he has been 
enabled to meet the entire liability to de- 
positors. His first dividend totbem was one 
of fifty per cent.; this was soon after fol- 
lowed by another of twenty-five per cent.; 
and recently he began the payment of the 
third dividend of the last twenty-five per 
cent. The amount of the last dividend ifs 
In addition to this, Mr, Best 
anticipates that he will be able to pay the 
stockholders from twenty-five to thirty-five 
cents on the dollar. 

Of course, all interested parties, the de-« 
positors and stockholders alike, are de 
lighted with Mr. Best, and well they may 
be. He took the concern into his hands 
when the prospects seemed to point to a 
huge loss; and he has eo managed its af- 
fairs as to cover nearly all the liabilities. 
This we call good management. The 
reputation of Mr. Best as an able financier 
and #n honest and conscientious receiver 
needs no endorsement. If all our financial 
institutions were in the hands of such men, 
there would be fewer failures and fewer 
losses to individuals. Most of the failures 
and losses are to be ‘set down to the ac- 


count of gross blundering or downright 
knavery. 








DRY GOODS. 


Tne market bas shown some improves 
ment during the past week. There isa 
better feeling in the trade, the ‘result of 
more numerous and larger selections. The 
movement from agents’ bands has not been 





seasonable goods. Jobbers have done a 
fair business, and individual selections, 
clearing-out sales, and orders have caused 
a considerable reduction in stocks, 

Cotton goods have been in moderate 
movement only. Sales from agents’ hands 
were light and the demand frém jobbers 


‘was restricted mostly to the fmmediate 


wants of buyers. 

For export the demand continues good 
for small selections to South American and 
adjacent markets. It is getting late to 
think of shipments to the China markets, 
except by way of Liverpool and the Isth- 
mus, and the next two months will show 
light clearances direct. Since our last the 
shipments of domestics to foreign ports have 
been 1,750 packages from this port, 77 
packages from Boston; and 108 packages 
from other ports; in all 1,930 packages for 
the week, and for the expired portion of 
the year a total of 60,711 packages, valtied 
at $3,677,419, compared with 55,702 pack- 
ages, valued at $3,817,444. for 1877, and 
41,453 packages, valued at $3,371,384, for 
the same time in 1876. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in steady demand for small selections of 
fine, heavy fine, and four-yard sheetings. 
Prices of the best corporation makes are 
firm. Heavy standard sheetings are quiet. 

Bleached goods continued dull. Prices 
are nominally unchanged; but the general 
supply is so large that the market for out- 
side makes is unsettled and weak. 

Corset jeans have been in limited request, 
with prices very steady. 

Cottonades have been néglected. 


Dyed Wucks ‘were active’ and laige de- 





liveties ‘were made during the week on 
back orders. 


heavy, and was made up: principally of |' 


Print-cloths have been dull. 
‘ing: quotations were 8 7-16 c., less 1, per 
‘56x60. i 


Selections were mostly small and only, 
of choicest work and styles. 

Lawns and organdies were moderately, 
active. The consumptive demand for these 
is sadly interfered with by the rainy 
‘weather. 

Ginghams were in good demand for 
staple checks and bourette fancies. Dress 
styles were quiet. 

Dress goods were in steady reassorting 
demand for most worsted fabrics. Cottons 
continued dull. 

Woolen goods have been in better move- 
ment, The clothing trade have purchased 
more freely, though transactions were still 
restricted to comparatively small lots, 
Agents are very firm as to prices. 

Fancy cassimeres have had considerable 
attention, and, from the fine to the low 
grades, the selections were quite an im; 
provement over previous weeks. Desirable 
qualities and styles have the preference 
over lower grades. 

Cotton-warp cassimeres have been in 
large movement. Several makes are sold 
away ahead of production. 

Kentucky jeans have been quite active. 

A)l-wool doeskins received the most at- 
tention, though the medium and low grades 
were also in good demand. 

Worsted coatings were in very large de- 
livery. Several makes are sold ahead to 
the full extent of production. 

Satinets were in fair demand, mostly for 
desirable styles of worsted goods. 

Overcoatings were irregular. All-wool 
faced goods were in light ri quest, while 
cotton warps were active. Rough-faced 
goods were in some demand, 

Foreign dry goods have been quiet, 
Some styles of summer goods were 1n re- 


quest; but the season for importers is 
about over and no movement of account is 
looked for until fall trade begins. 

The imports were $504,340; and the total 
thrown on the market $690,322. 





‘WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


— — June 24th, 1878. 
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WASTE SILK. 
Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Black od Colors, 
sent by mail, 30 cents perounce. Addre 
BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & co., 

469 BROADWAY, New York. . 


R. H, MACY & C0. 


14th STREET AND 6th AVENUE, 


Crand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 
The completion of the ELEVATED RAILROAD 


bringing customers from all the suburbs of New York 
directly to our doors, at the 


RAPIO TRANSIT 
CE ATION, one corner ch vaurtety th once He to 
ve '§ this strictly the “ - 
7 pete: 
yond th can come co . _ of fifty miles and 
the morning shopping here, and be at home in 





for lunch; or. if preferred, can obtain it at 
"Our unch Department.” 


During July and August we we shall close at 120’clock 
noon on Saturday 





GREAT BARGAINS IN NEW STYLES. 





« 
Having opetied our new and spacious Warerooms, 


189 and 191 Sixth Ave., cor. 13th St., 
Gihw? ana ROMP TET Mtock. "eam rising ane 


LARGEST and FINEST ASSO 
OFFERED AT RETALL, and at 


PRICES LOWERTHAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN 


all having been n purchased since the recent great 
DECLINE IN VALUES, consisting of 


“MOQUETTES, WILTONS, AXMINSTERS, ETC. 





FINE VELVET Canrnts. ws Scusee * %5 
Y BRUSSELS, 129 an $1 50. 
RY BR USBELS, at and ‘Lpward: 
IN NGRAIN, u Woe Pang upward. 
INGRAIN: 35 and —- 


CLOTHS. all’ Trdthe, from 25¢. 
Sost OPENED, A LARGE IRVOlor OF OF 


TURKISH and PERSIAN CARPETS 
RUGS, and MATS, ALL SIZES. 


(Our own importation.) 


Y GeoDs 
UNPAINS, WANDOW SHADES, etc, etc 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 





189 AND 191 SIXTH AVENUE, COR. 138TH STREET 
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‘Wieehly Blathet Meview, 


(Por week ending Priday, June 21st, 1878.) 
(oa 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—There is 
very little change to noté in the’position of 
the market; atid business: has‘been ‘ almost 
at a-standstill, there being apparently an 
entire lack of interest on allsides. Values 
have been unsettled and irregular «and 
quotations are more oriess nominal. With 
the present unsatisfactory .distributive 
trade, jobbers are well supplied, and, 
accordingly, evince no‘@ispesition’to in- 
cur fresh obligations; but “he“stocks. in 
second hands are only. moderate, compared 
with last year at this time and considering 
the amount that will»be taken into *con- 
sumption with anything like a -healthy 
country demand. ‘Mild Coffees.—Themar- 
ket for these continues very.quiet for all 





grades. Stocks are moderate, but the de- 
mand is extremely limited and trade 
nominal. We quote: 

Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 134,@18i4% 
Santos, Ord. to Choice..... sesecevess Lth4 @18K% 
Pddang......... Py ony vecesee Bt @26 
MOGRA.........0000- oY wee GB 
Maracaibo...........-.. eocccccccccce 16 @18 
Lagueyra.. Co cbecuccnececoccocce 173¢@18 


TEA.—The adjournment of Congress 
has relieved the market of a degree of sus- 
pense that has more or Jess prevailed for 
several’months in*regard ‘to the duty ques- 
tion, which, in connection with the suspen- 
sion of public sales, causes a better feeling, 
though prices show no appreciable change, 
There has been a liberal -movement in old 
crop’ Green, -and also more «movement in 
new Japan.. The new crop Formosa (425 
hf. chests) received via San Francisco has 
been sold at very’satisfactory figures, the 


quality being decidedly attractive. We 
quote: 

Hyson........ vocsvecece creccceeeess td @ 650 
Young Hyson....... eseasccewae ---22 @ 70 
English Breakfast...........seeseee 200 @ 
Uneolored Japan......... adaceet 2 @ 55 
Oolong.......+.+6 Ecsesecccoccccscds CUR 0 


SUGAR.—Raw Sugar.—There has been 
more business 4n *progress; but theamafket 
continues in much the same unsatisfactory 
position last noted and is wanting in ‘both 
tone and vigor. Prices have ruled in favor 
of buyers, the stock having been offered 
in some instances‘at ‘a concession; and re- 
finers, with this advantage, have taken at- 
tractive p:rcels where quality proved an 
inducement. The demand continues light, 
and refiners by their indifference appear to 
be amply supplied for present require- 
ments, The market closes dull and nom- 
inal. Refined.—The market has continued 
quiet and ‘steady until yesterday, when a 
better demand caused the prices of Softs 
to advance slightly. The product has been 
well ‘sold ‘up and at our quotations the 
market closes steady: We quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 714@ 1% 
Harp.—€ut Loaf.......... Rihascats 9a — 
CTUBNOG <5 96:00:000000 seeesees 9{%@ — 
Powdered ..........ceeeeeeee 914(@10% 
Granulated...........essee0e 9K@ 914 
Wuite.—S8tandard A—Grocers’...... 8%@ 9 
Steam Refined A............ 854(@ 884 
EXtt@ CO. oviccacccsccccconesee 82@ 84 
Y@LLuW.—Extra C.....scccscecccecs 71K%@ 8% 


Other grades, including C... 7 @ 7% 


MOLASSES.—The market for the boil- 
ing grades of West India has continued 
quiet. There bas been some demand from 
refiners; but their reqirements have been 
small and they have not, accordingly, 
shown much interest, taking only such 
Parcels as offered some attraction in qual- 
ity. Receipts continue moderate and stocks 
have had little opportunity to accumulate. 
There has been a little more doing in Gro- 
cery qualities, with rather more demand. 
New Orleans.—There is a steady, quiet 
market, the demand fluctuating slightly 
from day to day; but the average distribu- 
tion for the week showing a very steady 
trade. We quote; 


Caba;Grocery Grades.......... «+++. nominal. 
“ Boiling Grades.......... essen (87 
New Orleans, New Crop, fair........89 @40 
New Orleans, good. .....45 @46 
~ New Orleans. “ best.......— (@50 


FISH.—Reports from the Mackerel fleet 
are of a very discouraging character, the 


catch #0: far*being a comparative | failure. 
Phe stock: here ‘of old is: fast: growing 
smaller and advanced~prices' are: generally 
demanded. Dry Cod are quiet, but firm. 
There is ‘considerable inquiry for Box Her- 
ring. There is still an-absence of demand 
| for Barrel Herring. We quote: 


| George’s Cod, ® qtl........ ...' 4°00 “@ 4'50 
| Grand Bank Cod ............. 3/00 «@'°8 50 
| Pickled, Scale, # bbl.......... 3 75 @ 4 25 
| Pickled God,-@ obl........... 350 @ 4 50 
| Maekerel : 

| No. 1 Shore...... seccceccccessl4 00 @22 00 
| No. 2 Bhore, DeW......eseeeee 900 @i11 00 
| No. 3 Large, new.....cccsecees 900 @10 00 
' No. 3 Medium, new............ 800 @9 00 
{| 8almon, Pickled, No. 1.,@ bbl.17 00 @20 00 
| Herring, Scaled, # box........ —17 @ 20 
| Herring. No.1, @ box.........— 9 @— 12 


SALT.—Some brands of Liverpool Fine 
‘are finding a quick sale; but others are 
quiet. Stocks, however, continue small, 
‘with the supply ‘afloat light. For Bulk 
{there is rather a slow sale; but previous 
| prices are quoted steady. We quote: 


Turk’s Island, ® bushel..... oo 27 @Q— 28 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashten’s...... 250 @— — 


| Liverpool, Fine, other brands. 100 @ 1 25 
| In small bags, 45 ina bbl.....— 5 @ 6 
‘pn emall pocketr, 100 ina bbl..— 234@ 8x 





GENERAL MAREET. 





ASHES.—The demand continues light, 
and prices‘are nominally quotedat 444@ 
4%c. for Pots and 5144@61¢c. for Pearls, as 
to quality or quantity. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc.—Flour.—The 
demand has been a little more active, 
especially for shipping extras; but the 
general market, nevertheless, remains com- 
paratively quiet and prices have in some 
places declined. This is particularly 
noticeable in shipping extras. Southern 
Flour has been in limited demand; but 
prices remain about the same, though tend- 
ing in buyers’ favor. ‘Rye Flour is dull, 
but without decided change. Corn Meal 
has met with fair inquiry; but at prices a 


GRAIN. — Wheat. — The demand has 
been moderate, both for immediate and 
future delivery; yet on Wednesday the 
market favored the seller to the extent of 
4@2 cents per bushel, which was on Thurs- 
day nearly or qdite lost. Yestetday the 
market was firmer, and closed strong, 
though dull, at the revised prices below. 
The reports with regard tothe crops are 
all fa¥orable. Corn continues in fair re- 
quest, 
during the early part of the week. Prices 
are a shade higher. The growing crop is 
rather backward, owing to continued wet 
weather. ‘Rye.— The market remains 
steady with a moderate inquiry. Barley 
remains quiet and nominal. No sales of 
consequence have been reported. Oats.— 
The demand has continued fair for con- 
sumption and export and prices have fur- 
ther slightly improved. Beans are with- 
out decided change. The demand is light 
for all kinds. Red Kidneys are higher. 


We quote: 

WHEAT: 

White State.......ssececeseese 1 23 @1 WBkg 
White Western.......... sooeee 115 @1 20 


No. 1 Milwaukee, Spring...... 110 @1 11 





No.2 Mitwatikee, “* .......1:08 @—— 
No. 2 Chieago, MO eceeee 1 064%@ 1 0714 
Amber Michigan......... oo 115 @1 16 
Rye: 

Pic cccdesacecccenl Si%ba sede 64 @ 67 
Western ee e 3 @ 64% 
Corn: 

Western Yellow, New......... 43 @ 50 
Western White, New.......... 50 @ 56 
Oats: 

White.......... ée coceee O23 Q@ 88 
Mixed..... Prrererrercrer. 30 @ 32% 
BAREEY: 

POT CEL ECE CT OCR: oeseese fromiral 

ec codstteccestccéacdss nominal 


shade easier. We quote: 
Unsound Flouf,..........00- - 3 00@ 4 00 
Btate Supers ........cecseceeseoeee 3 20Q 3 W 
State No. 2.. ercccccccccccce 2 OM 2 O0- 
State Sates... aia eale Misiedecwdactiakers 4 00@ 4 25 
Ohio, ma.s and Mich. Amber...... 5 25@ 5 75 
“ - White.. 5 40@ 5 75 
chem Common to Feney.. eee 4 50@ 5 00 
ue New Process.......... 5 75@ 7 50 
Southern Flour..... esasecvecsace & SUUERO ta 
Rye Flour, per 100 Ibs... .......... 2 50@ 3 35 
Corn Meal, per bbl.. .........eeeee 2 A@ 3 50 


though not nearly so active as‘ 





REans: 
Marrow, New............f.0.b. 1 53¢@— — 
Medium, New.......0...0.... 155 @1 60 


White Kidney, New........... 165 @1 %5 
Red pm eaWausadcadacaee 300 @3810 
Pea, prime......... eéecacenae - 165 @1%5 


HAY.—The market has not changed in 
avy important’ particular. The receipts of 
old crop continue quite liberal; and, with 
only‘a limited outlet, stocks are gradually 
increasing. Prices'are nominal. We quote 
Shipping 45@55 cents, retail grades 60@75, 
Clover'20@25, and Salt 35@45. Straw re- 
mains quiet, ‘with prices favoring buyers. 
The quotations are for Long Rye 40@45c. 
and Short do, and Oat 80@85, cash. 


CATTLE MARKET.—Beef Cattle have 
met with a slow sale during the week and 
prices have tended steadily downward. 
The sales were at 10@104 cents for extra 
and fancy Steers, to dress 57 Ibs. to the 
gross cwt.; 734@9% for common to prime, 
to dress 55@56 lbs.; and 714@8% for good 
Texas and Cherokee, to dress 55@56 Ibs. 
The shipments for the week ending Satur- 
day last were 1,275 LiveCattle and 7,700 
qrs. Beef. Milch Cows are still dull and 
weak. A few sold at $30@860, according 
to grade. Calves met with but little atten- 
tion, notwithstanding stock was offered 
fully one cent per lb. lower. The range 
was 44@6} cents for Veal and 8@4}4 for 
Grass-fed. The market for Sheep and 
Lambs was unsettled, due to the continued 
free receipts, closing at 3@44 cents for the 
former and 5@6' for the latter. Live 
Hogs continue dull. A few sold at $3.90 
per 100 lbs. The receipts for the week are 
11.947 Beef Cattle, 56 Cows, 4,395 Calves, 
27,936 Sheep, and 32,161 Hogs. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork.—There has been 
more disposition to deal in future options, 
and prices have ruled higher, though the 
extreme figures were not obtainable at the 
close. ‘‘ Spot” Pork is quiet but firmer. 
Bacon.—The market remains quiet; but 
holders are firmer in their views and the 
small sales have been at higher prices. Cut 
Meats remain steady, though the demand 
is light. Lard.—The demand has been 
moderate for cash Lard; but the market 
has, nevertheless, ruled strong and rather 
better prices have obtained. Beef remains 
inactive and to a great extent nominal. 
Beef Hams are quiet but firm, especially 
new. We quote: 


PoRK: 

Mess, Western..........+6..+.10.25 @10 50 
Extra Prime, Western......... 850 @9 50 
PHMO MOG. cccccccccccccccscd 10 00 ~@12 50 
Cot MEATs: 

Pickled Shoulders.... .........00- 44%@ 5% 
Dep eeee © octedeccananccue 44@ 414 
Pickled Bellies,..........eeseeeees 54@ 7 
Pickled Hams........seeee ceceeees 8 @l10 
Smoked ‘“ ........ eaaseaaaae -» 8 @l10 
MGidaccccdadedcence eeaceuces 5 @ 51% 
LaRD 

West. , Steam, tcs., pr., 8 100 bs. 7 25 @7 27% 
City, prime......seeeeeceoeces 72 @7 2K 
Reflned.......ccrccccccccccccee 155 @ 7 87 
BEEF : 

Plain Mess, bbl...... reeeeccrc 900 @l11 00 
Extra Mess...........0 eaaces 11 50 @12 00 
Prime Mess, tierce............ 17 00 @I18 50 
Packet, bbl........... ccccccce 11 00 @l11 50 
City Extra & India Mess, tierce.18 00 @21 00 


WOOL.—New Wool has commenced to 
arrive from tbe interior; but not as yet in 
avy great quantity. A parcel of 50,000 
lbs. Ohio has been received, and is held 
at about 35 cents. Sales have been made 
of new Unwashed Indiana at 27 cents and 
Washed Pennsylvania at 34@35. From 
the West come reports that the new clip is 
taken very slowly, though the opening 
prices are firmly adhered to and in some 
sections a slight advance is demanded. The 
current rates in Ohio are 380 31 cénts for 
stfaight lines and 32 33 for choice parcels 
mixéd with Combing. Here, though the 
demand is perhaps a trifle better, there is 
still a feeling of uncertainty prominent and 
no disposition is shown to purchase harge- 
ly. We quote: 


American XXX......eeeeeeee ooe—40 @—43 

©... Bilosetevusen —30 @—87 

e b Tee teceeeee eB. @—87 
American, Combing........ oe = @—42 
No.1 Pulled.......ccseeceeeesss=® 25 
Superfine ‘Pulled...... secececee OT @—37 
Texas, fime..... cadets wieeuad «e200 @7 


Texas, COBTSC.......0+ceeeceeee tO @-0 
Cal.'Sp'g Clip, Unwashed, #up.. 26 @—30 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, fair:...... RP 4 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MAREET. 


BUTTER.—The market remains very 
quiet, and prices rather favor the buyer, 
though not quotably changed. We quote: 


QURey GONNNNS biis oi os cidiiiccecccccives 17 @18 
State, tubs, selections.............. 18 @— 
State, tubs, poor to prime........... 10 @17 
State, tubs, Creamery.............. 17 @20 
Weatern, tubs, choice.............. 12 @l4 
Western, Creamery...............- 17 @20 
Western, firkins, choice............ 13° @14 
Western, firkins, good to prime..... 11 @12 


CHEESE.—The market 
unchanged prices. 


is steady at 
Demand moderate. We 


quote: " 

State Factory, fancy...........seee0e 84@ 9 
State Factory, good to fine.......... 7K@ 8 
State Factory, fair to good.......... 5 @ 5% 
UMA MINNIS oc cdies ds cdSe edcadsaee 7 @% 
Western Factory, choice..... Mscusie 8Y(@ 8 
Western Factory, goodto prime..... 7 @8 


Western Factory, fair to good.......5 @ 54 

EGGS.—The demand is slow and prices 
for all kinds arelower. We quote: 
Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 17 
State and Pennsylvania............ 


@— 
@— 
@15% 
FRUITS. — Domestic Drrep. — We 
have nothing new to report and there is 
no change in prices. New Fruit wil) soon 
be here, and buyers are not operating ex- 
cept for bright Quarter Apples, at extreme- 





ly low rates. We quote: 
Apples, State, new.......... saeceeee 4@6 
Apples, Western............ - 24@ 3% 
Apples, Soutbern....... 4 @6 
Peaches, peeled, prime.. @10 
Peaches, unpeeled....... @ 4 
PUIG Na diaccaddcacadcacdaasacs 9%@10 
IMEI she Nadeudcdseuccacadacecds ene 1l @i138 
POTATOES .—Potatoes are steady at un- 


changed prices. We quote: 


Potatoes, State, Peerless, #@ bbl.1 75 @ 
Biate, ROG: ....cccecs 20 @— 


SEEDS.—In the absence of demand, 





prices of Grass are entirely nominal. We 
quote: 
Clover, Western,1876,prime, perlb. 744@ 7 
Timothy,good to prime, per — 1 = @1 40 
Red Top, per sack, 5 bushels....1 75 @2 00 
Flaxseed, Western, rough........ 1 35 @1 45 
a 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton. 
No. 1, Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $55 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed. . 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 00 
Stockbridge Manures : 
Cora, per acre. 20 00 
“e « Potato, se 10 00 
“ ‘© Oat, “ 9 00 
bs “Rye, “ 10 00 
a < Wheat, *‘ 15 00 
“ ‘Grass, top-dress, 
OF ACTE.. 200 10 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime........ccccccee 87 00@ 40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 32 00@ 35 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour......... 36 00@ 39 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal.......... 34 00@ 36 50 
Lister Bros. Ground Bone....... 31 00(@ 33 50 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 27 50@ 30 00 
Walton, Whann & Co.’s8un@ua’o 30 00@ 83 00 


-¥ Acid Phosphate 80 00@ 32 00 
- ” Pure Bone Meal 33 00@ 35 00 
= “ Raw Bone Super- 





phosphate..... 38 00@ 40 00 
Manhattan Blood Guano..... 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car load)....... sseeeee 50 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load 
Mths dence dadacauaasen ae e 45 00 
Soluble Pacitic Giiicénciccce 45 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 35 00@ 40 00 
Juinnipiac Pure D.@.Fish Guano, 83 00@ 42 00 
uinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 880° @ 420° 
Quinnipiac Fish and Potash.... 80 00(@ 35 00 
Quinnipiac Crude Fish (in bbls). 17 00@ 20 00 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 
High-grade Nitro ean. or a as 44 00 
High-grade Superphosphate... 39 00 
Imp. Acidulated- hosphates. . . 82 00 


Ground Raw Bone............. 42 





MONG WIE ccaccaccucacccdes 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure). 83 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. ¢.)... 15 18 00 
Plaster, per tOM........e-eeeeesee 800@ 900 
Nitrate of Potash (95 p.c.), per lb. 8%c.@ 9c. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 34%¢e@4 ¢. 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 24c.@ 24e. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib..........- 44c.@ 4%c. 

Sulphate of en per lb.... 444¢.@ Bige. 
Dried Blood, per Ib...........+- 240.@3 « 
eee es © wscsccncceses 24¢@3 ¢ 
J.B. Root’s Pure Crushed Bone. 36 00@ 40 00 
J. B. Root’s Fine Bone.........- 45 00@ 50 00 
J. B. Root’s Phosphate.......... 40 00@ 45 00 








TR A 83: PRICES. BEST IN- 
PRICE-LIST, 


Another Great Reduction 

DUCEMENTS EVER OF. 

FERED. SEND FORNEW 

THE CREAT AMERICAN TEA oes 
P.O. Box 5643. 31 and 33 Vesey St., 





—The choicest in the world—Importers 
TE AS. prices Largest C Gompeny in America— 
staple ‘article— pleases ev ‘bod ‘rade continually 
mente don't was 2 wanted end eee induce- 
men ion’t was me—send fo 
KOB'T WELLS, 43 Vesey St. ), Box 1287 


BARLOW’S IN DIGO BLUE. 


Bes' 8H BLUE, and most liberal meas- 
a ow w4s 8. fBERGER, LG tht Proprieta r 
283 North Second jadelphia 
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Ju 
k - al basis th H , 
Fusurance, tains from any sageetions or comments | otter advice to give. But now ene ewe | LIVOIPOO! aNd London and _ 


The Insurance Editor witt give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and wil answer confidentially, by matl, any inquirtes 
as to the standing of companies. Great care must be 
taken to yive a complete jescription of the policy: 

lhasto ave of ineurer at tssue of policy, (2)num- 
be of premiums paid. (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium. and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 





on the life insurance question or situation. 
He, doubtless, knows full well that any 
thing he could say would not be of the 
least consequence to any one. He is cer- 
tainly entitled to credit for thus knowing 
himself and refraining from any talk in 
regard to a business of which he knows so 


seems different. The company has a new 
set of directors, and they are, beyond any 
question, good men. The new president, Mr. 
Bartholomew, is one of the best citizens of 
Hartford. He is a man who is respected 
by all who know him, alike for his hon- 
esty and ability. He is to be the perma- 





Globe 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York Office, 45 William St. 


CAPITAL PAID UP, $1,228,200. 

















CASH 
stamped and addressed envelope. little and which he has so badly disgraced. | nent president, and will give his time and | ,,,, Amette i ue ip cercent ore Reser 
It is really quite remarkable to see a repurt | best energies to the interests of the com- | Fire the premiums of current risks....... 2,841,420 83 Reser 
A TABLE SHOWING THE EXPENSE | without one word of comment; but Mr. | pany. Enough of the policyholders have | Fire Surplus...........6.......s:00. s+ + 85,122,024 87 Net Si 
OF MANAGEMENT FOR’ EACH | Smyth was just tne person to furnish one. | scaled to make the company entirely solv- Besident Manager, J.G. PULSFORD. 
$1,000 INSURANCE IN THE VARI- It will be asked: Are the figures and the | ent, and it is now understood that the 
: TH T 
OUS LIFE COMPANIES, DURING | statistics of the report in any degree re- | compuny will resume payment of losses at ro tt —, cash in I 
THE YEAR 1877. liable? We answer: Yes. They were | once. There are about three hundred Insurance Co., paiteg 6 
Tuk Life Insurance Comp.ni-s com- made up from sworao statements of the | thousand dollars in losses due, and there oF — state anc 
menced the business of the year 1877 various companies They were made up | is enough money on hand to pay them. ASSETS, interest 
koowing that it was to bea hard year for by clerks who have been in the depart- | From this time on it is the intention of the $3,4:33,783.16. Kea Hist 
aie dé that the Life Io man. | Ment fora long time. There is no reason | Management to pay ever bil) and every SUnrnes, a 
Ey CS ie Sa eS er ie ene iin: eae eee ee cause © C!Simas fast as it is due. here is certainly $379,603.16. 
agement was being clesely watched by the P a ne no reason why the company sbould not go Jas. 6. Parsons, 
press and by the public. It was to be ex- crim tg pienso me 0d soon on . — eatin — ® ee yd ques- A. 8, Winchester 5. H. 
cted that the greatest care and econom 4 ud wnything whatever to do | tion !s as to the Course that should be pus- i Becener, 
30 id t “ : 4 a menadione tr md with them. So, asa statistical document, | 8ued by those who have not consented to a aaa 182 
would be practiced by them during the dn eesenns een Gees te beth reduction of their policies. The number is 
year. We looked for the official report of P oa pease We comparatively small—being only about Established A. D. 1850. TH 
the business, expecting to find improve- the previous ones, as containing a fair record | 1,500. They have a legal right to stick to THE . 
ment in the matter of economy. . We ex- of the yeor’s business. the full amount of their insurance «nd the FIR 
af ‘at. hina i a b ‘ Still, there bas been carelessness in the | Company will be compelled to carry out its 
pected to see at salaries had been cu making up of then t. oO 7 th contracts. But itonly seems fair that, now 
down in the companies where they were gu e report. (n page ¢ there | that others bave made the company solvent Cask 
known to be exorbitantly high. We ex- = “ rong mistake of a million of | by scaling, all should consent to the reduc- eS 
‘ ae Bi lars in the footing of the miscellaneous | tion. The management expect to reinstate bil 
pected to see other items of expense, which ” g oun ax : | 
‘ i : an on the basis upon which he was Surplu 
have heretofore in many cases been very pi ong rahi mtn originally insured. in a reasonable lengte of Life Insurance Co., nites 
large and exorbitant, appear in the report | PA2Y: “Ft ¢ » It 18 accidental; but It | time, Soit practically makes no difference. 156 BROADWAY, New York we. @. 
in much smaller sums, And we were not | ™#kes it appear that the company had ex- | Weadvise every man who holds a policy in i a 
. : . ; 1 ded a million less than it really did, | the company for the amount for which it was HAS PAID 
disappointed. The Life Insurance Com- pee y ’ 4 : . A s 
: : and is » very bad mistak d originally issued to accept the situation E ecur 
panies were managed during the year 1877 Mr. 8 nit v PF “ rie : ro d a me and place his policy upon the same basis $7,400,000 c PMNs; R 
with more rigid economy than they have » Bymth, oF all men, should not have | 4, those have done who have saved the man PAD T 
ever been in any previous year, The ex- | ™#4e. Again, on page 133 the same kind | company by scaling their policies. 
ht . of a mistake o A iH] RI $4 900 000 Retyrn a omiums ” 
pense ratio of some of the companies was 7 eee at ae id J otlcyholders ; INSU! 


surprisingly low, as is the average of them 
all; but in others it was a long ways from 
being commendable. 

In the table following we have shown 
the expense of management in each of the 


is made to appear as having expended 
about one hundred thousand dollars less 
for its running expenses than it really did. 
We do not know that either of these com- 
panies will pick up the statement and cir- 


THE examination of the Globe Mutual 
Life has been completed. Itis far from 
showing a very satisfactory condition of 
things. The company has been very badly 
managed, and is kept from the grip of a 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 wuabiifies, 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 





R 


different companies, and the average | CUlste it; but they have the temptation. | receiver only on condition that the men HENRY STOKES, Prestenr. 
amount of insurance carried during the Of course, we don’t suppose that the super- | who a oo _— re- | oy. WEMPLE, 8. N. STEBINS, Capita 
‘ intendent car hether hi sign. ether they wi oso or not we Vice-President. Actuary. , 
year, end have deduced from this theaver- 7 |. papel 7 wh ed bh gg *re'| do not know; but they have not yet done | .1. HALSEY | IB: SToR ES ORG! 
age expense of management in carrying | *'8 & y should her Me can | go, If they are unfit for the place, it would Secretary. Assia’t Sec’s. a 
$1,000 insurance. We believe this test the | 7¢fY the laws and the courts with the | seem to fy for them to move along — 
best and fairest one that can be made. It | U!™most impunity. What does he care for | pretty fast, for their unfitness can hardly | | The largest amount of Life Insurance at the paros 
n . : , ticed | the mistake of a million dollars, or of a be that of incompetency; und if itis the you buy. ‘Mtop when you choore. Ese whee 1NCO! 
shows just where economy was practice hundred thousend? Would b t other thing, then we say the quicker they — ate cha! 
during the year, and it shows also where it Ould “Re nol a8 | get out the better. The policy holders can one 
was not. The lower ratios are testimonials mea make ian ner moe a a a the ee that re THE PROVIDENT reas 
, s course, we don’t know that he would. | contracts of the company will be carri | 
mc a cm a orn ie There are other mistakes in the report, out. There is still about four millions of cnn 
grity of the management of the com- good assets, and the death and endowment ALL 


panies to which they refer. We leave the 


showing the don’:-care, slip-shod way 
in which it was got up. 


claims against the company will be paid at 





Savings Life Assurance Society. 


igher ones tos e In the case | maturity. Those ies who have con- fi 
de nat tell tatocy of form the sadex of » | Of Me company, pige 40, the policies | tracts for paid-up lngurance in their poli- | —Ofilee, Western Union Building, SPONS 
second that ts ot ofl pleasent. which were surrendered for a consider- pt yr ages ee a i Bo NEW YORK. Pysics 

The first columo gives the average | *0", and which simply lapsed for the | paymentto a company that has just escaped | SHEPPARD HOMANS.............. President. erur 
amount of insurance carried during the | 2°2-P*yment of premium, are wil given in | bunkruptcy by only a slight figure, and | ¢,@ GoODWIN............ .... Vice-President. lO 
year. one item. It was not carelessness, for the | even then ona liberal valuation of its | ire insurance upon the Yearly Renewable Plan, 1B 

The second column gives the expense of item is brackeled. He had only to make anaes. oer atthe lowest current outlay copsiste t with “a 
management, and includes taxes and | ‘te Proper inquiry, and he could have the INSURANCE Company’ the source of anxiety and danger - are Tho 
amounts paid stockhelders over and above | f#ct secured, which he did secure in regard - Peace wick unity chs uaczpired ‘portion OF ove your's Ale: 
seven per cent. interest. to every other company an.| which he did LAK premium 


The third column is merely a ratio be- 
tween the first two. 


























































































































publish. We can only conclude that the 
footings in the report are absulutely worth- 
less; but in this we have tbe satisfaction 





MUTUAL BENEFIT 








The Yearly Renewable Plan is warmly commended 
by the insurance commission rs of different states, 
by the most eminent actuaries and insurance experts 
as being safe, desisable, and inexpensive. 

Send for Circulars, giving rates and full explana- 























6. 
“3 | age x32 that in this regard they are a fair repre- LIFE INSURANCE co (8 GOOD AGENTS WANTED. .@2 
585 mg 528 sentative of the man who ordered them 7 
NAME OF COMPANY. Be > Site |S d 
33 = | i |SSm | made. : 
“32 Bit | No figures should be taken from the re- NEWARK, N.J UNITED STATES 
:$e |: 83 less the footi { ; aL laid 
$e |: 8% = port unless the footings are carefully made; rpo 845 ° 
reer sg RES IM ala and, when the Massachusetts report comes ae a ae Life Insur ance Company, 
tna, COND......-ceesee coos ‘4 . $6 
Bertshire. Mase aie oes eiel i a 2| es 8 69 out, every person who takes a pride fu All approved forms of policies is- | No». 261,262, 263, and 264 Broadway, cor. 
Gonn General, Gono... | _6Ser sel “staal ‘9 47 | Keeping the record of the life companies | gned, Reports and Statements fur- a Se il 
Gone. staal Pomn........| eee a L'at'ee0| $45 | Should compare each item and make the | pighed at the office of the Company INCORPORATED 1850. 
i 436 | 303,526 ; i j 2 ’ 
Globe, t. Y ; mt y 4 60 138 corrections which will certainly be neces- | oy any of its agencies. CASH ASSETS, 
SI, MND. can ccnneses 412, ! sary. cieieiaaaapaaiasacmmmamiiaaaiitias 
pomacnnipte, N.Y . 165,269 79,364! 15 36 ——— $4 827 1 76 52 
ag agpeeidbetretes 18,351:575| 126,213 6 88 . 9 9 ® bd 
hn Hancock, Mass........ 104, 133,107) 9 fi 
ak a NY. meet "897/32 “ THE CHARTER OAK LIFE. LEWIS C. GROVER, President. The princi 1 features of this C: mpany are ABSO- 
hattan, N.'Y.... 35,138/828|  348,087| 9 90 : JAS. B. PEARSON, V LUTE SECURITY, RCONOMICAL MANAGEMENT 
Muss. Mutual, Mass. S51'895| 310.998) 6 43 WE have steadily advised the policy- . B. » Vice-Pres. | and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 
Mutual Lite. N. Yep sie 291 883,17 1,639 om) 5 £0 holders of the Charter Oak Life Insurance | EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 1 4 
National. Vt......... ../..../ 9,001,308} 41,250! 458 | Company not to scale their policies. Up BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. JAMES BUELL, President. 
Nationa Cateago. eesceese 20,476,767 249.971) 12 20 to the ti of th a ij f Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. : 
New York Lite, N ac J 127 825.18 1.02 553 § e time é reorganization of the | B.J. MILLER. Actuary. GO. H. BURFORD, Actuary 
—e rosa | 30,905,186 dation ba 
Phosix,Cono. “| Geitatteval  an0'787) 8 52 19th ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY ist, 1878. 
Provident L.andT., Pa....| 20,777,300| 125,242] 6 02 
State Mutual, Mass 41,706| 4 18 
Onion Central, 0............ | 10,084,754) 122 766) 12 17 
Union Mutual, Me., ... | 87,880,511} 410,166 10 90 . 
United Siates,N. ¥. °""....|  21:469,765) 372,980) 17 37 i 
Washington, N. ¥........... | 28,737,024) 207,641) 8 75 j 











* Includes taxes and amount paid stockholders in 


Organized A. D. 1859. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Policies issued Epos the Stock or [nstallment Plan. Insurance confined to Dwelling-houses. Private Barns, their Contents, Farm Property 
Churches, and Schoolhouses. No Policies written om prowerty, teased in Chicago or any large City. Number 
© 1878, 


Cash Capital, 200 000 ot Policies written from | OMe. In force, 138.310, 
’ 


excess of seven per cent. interest on capital stock. 














Total Cash Assets, - . o © - - - - - $904,224 4 
THE NINETEENTH NEW YORK SU iaiienaaee 2" «ae te se wee 
8 as regards Policyhoiders. . 7 . - - = . - - = = - 
LIFE REPORT. —< « « = = + <a 6h 6 a a a a 200.000 00 
THE nineteenth annual report of the Cash Surplus as regards Stockholders, - = = © © © © ©: © © «= «© 69976.305 07 
New York Insurance Department has been Installment Notes on hand Jan. 1st, 1878, $1,722.6923:34. Losses paid from 1873 to 1878, $1,299,420.14. 
published It contains about th DIRECTORS: 
" Ds & e same H. Z. CULVER, Hon. WM. H. BRADLEY, Hon. H. N. HIBBARD, CHAS. L. CURRIER, 
tables as the one of last year, and the same Wu OVINGTON _ x B. CURRIER, BON OL as RANE ——— ; 
tintements of the condition of the various OFFICERS: aia 
companies on the first of January last, with H. Z. OJLVER,Pres’t. Hon. H. N. HIBBARD, Vice-Pres’t. OHAS. L. CURRIER, Sec’'y. M.A, HOYNE, Treas 
the same account in detail of the year’s BR. B, CURRIER, General Agent. Teaac 


W. &E 








June 27, 1878. a 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL, + 8 ce 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - > 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends, - - 2 


Net Surplus, - - - ° 


TOTAL ASSETS, January, !878, - - - 


$3,000,000 00 
1,836,432 31 
256,391 42 
1,016,703 02 


$6,109,526 75 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 








WOeckccecsetavede rrrerrrrerri rere Tree rer 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
1825. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 








Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 

Reinsurance and all Liae 
bilities................. -. 79,325 44 

Surplus ...........00e+ee ever 545, 155 72 


wm. G. Cngwas Bec. “JOHN DEVEREOX, Pres. 
JOH t Bec. 


THOMSON, Ane’t 





Security from Loss by Burglary, 
Robbery, Fire, or Accident. 


THE FIDELITY 


INSURANCE, TRUST, AND SAFE 
DEPOSIT CO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


IN THEIR 


New Marble Fireproof Building, 


NOS. 327—331 CHESTNUT ST. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital. -$2,000,000. 


The Company also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR 
BURGLAR-PROOK VAULTS. at prices varying from 
$15 vo $75 a year, according to size. An extra size for 
Corporations and Bankers. Rooms and Desks ad- 
joining Vaults provided for Safe Renters. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 


INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 


THE Company act as 5 EXWCUTORS A DMINIS- 
TRA one and GUARDIANS, and KRECELVE AND 
EXECUTE TRUSTS of every description from the 
courts, pi Mtn nos and ind individuals. 


ALL TRU t+ FUNDS AND BM og ty ARE 
ARAT. PART FROM THE 

q t - AS ADDITIONAL 
CURITY, THE COMPANY, mas A SPECIAL 
TROST CAPITAL L 000, RIMARIiLY RE- 
SPONSIBLE FOR rHEtie TRI ST OBLIGATIONS. 


WILLS RECKIPTED FOR und safely kept, with- 
Out charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDW ELI L, Presideut. 

JOHN B. GEST. Vice-President and in churge of 
the Trust Depar 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

DIRECTORS: 
Herr it C, Gibson, 
J. Gillingham Fell, 
Henry Pratt McKean, 
Alexunder Henry, xe = jam H. Merrick, 
George F. Tyler, ho B. 
Edward a Steel. 








8. A. Caldwell 
Thomas Drake, 
Edward W. Ciark, 


Gest, 





THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 
144 AND 146 BROADWAY 
NEW’ YORK. 


aiF. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$85, —"h 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


Isaac F, Luoyp, Secretary, 
W. H. OC. Banrzzrr, Actuary, 





ee able on demand (maricet value * ve $427, 008 om. 
a oe 


Cash in Banks....... 
Bonds and mortga a8, ‘being first lien on n Real Estate (worth $4,298,200) 
United States Stocks (market va tue) " 
Bank Stocks a 
State and City Bonds = 
Loans on Lampe 
nterest due onl nuary, 18’ oe rcecceceee 
Hveny in bands: of Agents ....... 
Real Mstate. .......... 
Proubame 2 due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Office... ° 












a ++16,109,526 95 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


“OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 23d, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the C 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from Ist January, 1877, to 3lst Decem- 


WORE MEE.. cease ... . sskhiteees: . $4,710,665 88 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
of January, 1877. ..... Stedadsvensoensess 2,040,362 61 


Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $6,751,028 44 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
sks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1877, to 3lst December, 1877 $4,902,331 08 
.. $2,565,890 27 
$947,923 86 


The Demeene has the following Assets, 
viz 


United States and State of New Yor 
Stock. City, _——. and other Stocks. *s10, 565,958 OU 


Lorses paid during the same period.. 


Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... 


Loans secur.d by Stocks snd otherwise \, 163,200 00 
Real Estate and — due the Com- 
pany estimated at ....... cece eeeeee 617,436 OL 


Premium Notes and "Bills Receivable.... 
Cash in Bank 


Total Amount of Assets.......... 


1,764,893 63 
eecccccccce coccccovcccs 255,364 02 


$14,366,351 66 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on und after Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of Februiry next, from which date ail interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
atthetime of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earn: d premiums of the Company forthe year end- 
ing 3Ist December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 


Db. JONES, geanc Is SKIDDY, 
é HARL ES DENNIS, Al - BLAKE, 

H. H. MOOKE, AOL PH i EMOYNK, 
LEWis CURTIS. OBT. B. MINTURN, 
CHARL ks ii RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHAL, L, 
JAMES L W GEORGE W. LANH, 
DAVID ERT L. STU 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIELS. a UNCKY, 

. STURC 3 D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW, SRA GRAY 
WILLIAM BE. DODGE, EDMUND W. CORLIKS, 
ROYAL PHELPS N ELLIOT 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, WILLIAM BRYCH, 

LAND, sLIAM H. FOGG, 
SoMN D HEWLETT, P V. KING, 
WILLIAM CODDINGTON, 


H. WEBB. TH B. 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACE K. THURBER. 
4d, D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 
This Company conducts its business under the New York 
Sa, ee Fund Loan. 
FIC ae 
100 & 103 Broadway, N. ¥ 
Montague Sts.and : 





-; Cor. Court and 
Broadway, B’k’n. 






A 
Cash on hand and » a. “$183,411 64 
Loans on U. 8 and oe 
Stocks (value B54 456 ), 
payable on demand. -..-- 402,460 00 
——-——_ 585,871 64 
Loans on Bond and Mortage 
te Bi Hstate, worth $ 
Nica. adinanes 633,000 00 
United States and other Stocks and’ Bon 
Fone y the Company as follows (Market 
New York speed Bank and monpen 
Sibteeae Bone + $232,310 00 
state ponds x. Saga’ H 1 20,070 00 
nares, an arlem 
uni 5 C0 se secean eit te ae 4 
nite es Stocks... ....... 
————_ 1,072,682 
Real Estate owned by the Company—viz., 
office buildings in New York, Brooklyn, 
and Brooklyn, E. D., and "837,300 ac - 
quired by foreclosure ...... ....-++++++ 699,800 00 
Premiams Sper FY he and baiances in 
the hands of Agents.......... © seeeeees 147,287 22 
Interest unpaid (due this day).... 22,831 
nts due and accrued .......... 12,500 
gieantdaddiladitanatees $3,173,933 31 


Total. 
Reserve for Reinsurance of 
ong 


+ 983,0 21 


“ 





NET 8U aPiuS 
ty Surplus 
pecial Res’rve Fund 450 
divided Surplus. . 


00 
00 
66,501 03 966,501 03 
GEO,T. HOPH, Pres. H. H. L. aR I "Yicos Pres [= 
S oe RBY, Sec eD. fod wunenny cs Ge aket 
.M. 1... jee 
- Cc. Sgt Brooklyn De; 
January Lith, 1878. 








THIRTY- THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Company. 


Office Nos. 346 and 348% Broadway. 


JANUARY Ist, 1878. 





Amount of net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1877. eta : 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred.. ocecccces cece $0,202,344 70 
Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1877.. 432.605 40 $5,799,689 30 
Interest received and accrued...........0....005 eee 2,168.015 85 
Lees accrued Jan. Ist, 1877........... winkiuatadan 300,558 68 


$32,730,898 20 


ee eee reseee 


1,867,457 17 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


$7 667,156 47 











$40,398,054 67 


Losses by death, including additions..... CgeNdss secécdveccsccse SERGE 
Endowments matured and discounted................... error? oe 185.160 12 
Life annuities and reinsurances.... .......eeeeeeeee cues Pr 194 318 86 
Dividends and returned premiums on cancelled policies,...... eee = 2,421 847 36 


Commissions, brokerages, ageucy expenses, and physicians’ fees. 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, ete, 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks....... $211,112 72 
Reduction on other stock8.........ccseceeee easeesses 12,030 00 
Contingent fund to cover any depreciation in value of 

real estate.. 


531,526 08 
501,025 90 


250,000 00 


ASSETS. 


eC cecc cece cece cece cccccceecccecesccccs 473,142 72 = $5,945.149 3s 





$34,452,905 29 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit, siuce received..... ...... $1,216,301 61 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 

ket value $13,379,930 83)............ ccccceceerccccccccccqes 123,875,584 69 
Real estate......... Kedededvee= ceeesocecesens PECEEC LECT CUCE EIR ETES 3,350,268 07 


Bonds aud smnestnen, first lien on real entails (buildings thereon 
insured for $13,580,000, and the policies assigned to the 
company as additional collateral security).............s004+ 

*Loaps on existing policies (the reserve beld by the company on 


15,879,202 2: 


these policies amounts to $3,445,195) .......... cece cece eee 695,234 74 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878,..... cee cee ceeeee devbccceneaes 396,289 26 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 

lection (estimated reserve on these policies $674,000 ; in- 

cluded in liabilities)...........+.. Hektepeneacade sbbhadedes 167 183 57 
Agents’ balances............-.. Rdgadaceccanbeotacaceaead gennwdacta 56 945 97 
Accrued interest on investments to Janu. Ist, 1878...... Saavenasene 815,895 35 


————_—— $34,452,905 29 
(* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 

annual report filed with the Insurance Department. of the State of 

New York.) 

Excess of market value of securitica over cost........ 0.6.6.6 eee 

ORB Ine I NR ORO a 66 octane c cecscccncudncdencedoceces 


Appropriated as follows : 


U4 345 64 
$34,957,250 93 





Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878...............---- 348 060 48 
Heported lonses, awaiting proof, €tC.........ceccccccccecccccccccers 112,897 S84 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent., Carlisie, net premium; non-puartici- 
pating at 5 per cent., Cariisle, net premium................. 31,022,405 90 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that 
Qa so de dkcccacucducdccudcexccecccunccudcsnsededecesandees 792,302 22 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance.............+-seeeees Parr 17,430 91 82,208,106 44 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent... 0... cc cccccccccccccccccccsccsccceesccccccces $2,664,144 49 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standard, ut 4)¢ per cent., over...... 6,000,000 


From the undivided surplus of $2,664,144 49 the Board of Trustees bas declared a revefsion 
ary dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies propor 
tionate to their contribution to surplus. « 





During the year 6,597 policies have been issued, insuring $20,156,639. 


Number of policies in force January Ist, 1876............0 seer eeeeeeeees . 44.661 

Number of policies in force January Lot, 1877.........+eeeeeeereee ce oe eo 40,42 

Number of policies in force January Ist, 1878..... Perr eeeeeaees woe ee 640,605 

Amount at risk January Ist, 1876,.......... daddccsandsnedess Secccseeseceseces - $126,132,119 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1877..... BP OPE eR TT Tere Peer e rrr rT hacedaeee as 127,748,473 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1878........ duabstecddddaadsaediadadenscascucdinecs 127,901,887 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1876, $2,499,656. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jaouary Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 
Divisible surpius at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 





TRUSTEES. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD MARIIN, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., ISAAC C. KENDALL, 


J. F. SEYMOUR, 
JOHN MAIRS, 
DAVID DOWS, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. arenes 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS Vice-President and Aotuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. D. ODELL, superintendent of Agencies. 


eee WRIGHT, M.D., Residence ut - 26th Street, 
ENRY TUCK, M.D., Residence 15 E. Street, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
H B. CLAFLIN, 

LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
GEORGE A. OS8OOOD, 
JOUN M, FURMAN, 
EDWARD A, WHITTEMORE. 


} Medical Heaminers, 
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‘= THOUSANDS = 
WORCESTER’S 
GREAT DUARTO 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY, 


Tuis magnificent volume is offered by 
Tue INDEPENDENT as @ premium to Sub- 





scribers. Thousands, in every section of 

the country, have accepted our liberal 

terms, and are now the happy owners of 
this invaluable work, 

For the special information of every 
person, we will say that this Diction- 
ary which we offer is the very latest 
edition of this great work; that it is the 
regular quarto size and the largest volume 
printed; that it is also the best Pictorial 
edition end has 1854 pages; that it is 
strongly and handsomely bound in sheep, 
and is in every way equal. to the very best 
books of its class—equal in every respect 
to the best seen at all the bookstores in the 
country. Every Dictionary sent is war- 
ranted to give entire satisfaction, or it may 
be returned at our expense, and the money 
will positively be refunded. 

Still further, Worcester’s Quarto Dic- 
tionary is now regarded by many of the 
most distinguished scholars, presidents 
and professors of colleges, universities, 
and other educational institutions, edi- 
tors of the most popular newspapers and 
magazines, and others in the highest Jiter- 
ary positions, as by far the ablest, most 
reliable, and best Dictionary published in 
the English language—here or in Europe. 
It is growing rapidly in popularity day by 
day and year by year, and its sale has 
never been so large asnow. Other diction 
aries are laid aside in all directions, and 
Worcester is accepted as the standard work 
for practical use. No other newspaper, 
either secular or religious, has ever offered 
such a valuable premium on such favorable 
terms to its subscribers. 

Any person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 

with $9; or 

Tbree New Subscribers for One Year, 
and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 
in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers 
and $9, can have this Dictionary; 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years 
subscription, strictly in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia free, or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as received, and the Dic- 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 
therewith, in regular order. No more 
appropriate or useful gift could be desired 
for a son or daughter or friend than this; 
and it now can be had, practically, for 
nothing. It is a book for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator a whole library of 
ordinary trash called books. Every family, 
every office, and every student should have 
this vast treasure-house of knowledge. It 
will pay a dividend every day of the year 
and every hour of the day—and will not 
stop payment, either. 

The following persons among thousands 
have received the Dictionary in accordance 
with the above terms, and we take the 
liberty (without permission) of referring to 
any of them for information in regard to 
this great Premium. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


(AMA ON CE li  — ————— 


O. L. Hatch, West Meriden, Conn. 
H. J. Church, West Meriden, Conn. 
Jirah [, Foote, Middletown, N. Y. 
Chaplain J. 8. Wallace, U. 8. Navy, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Miss R. J. Strickler, Dayton, O. 
W. O. L. Jewett, Suelbina, Mo. 
A. W. Kellogg, Elizabeth, N. J. 
N. Van Horsen, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Aaron Akerman, Portsmouth, N. H. (2 copies), 
Jas. W. Sanford, Taunton, Mass. 
J. M. Kimball, Providence, R. I. 
James A. Hislop, Troy, N. Y. 
J. H. Snowden, Allegheny, Pa. 
James Hays, Duraut, Miss. 
Mrs. O. 8. Farr, Chardon, O. 
Rev. Russel B. Pope, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
B. T. Chace, Helena, Ark. 
Rev. Sam’l C. Fessenden, Robbinston, Me. 
(2 copies). 
Sally Hive, Middlebury, Conn. 
Fred. Walker, Rockville, Conn. 
P. C. Howell, East Palmyra, N. Y. 
T. L. Hermance, Keeseville, N. Y. 
Wm, R. Weeks, Montclair, N. J. 
M. T. Dozer, Deavertown, O. 
Mrs. Hannah L. Williams, Clermont, lowa, 
Franeis Colton, Galesburg, [1]. 
A.B. Walker, Nicholson, Pa. 
H. W. Elleworth, Madison, N. J. 
Chas. C. Hovey, Utica, N. Y. 
Olof Lindblad, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Rev. W. W. McGuire, Patchogue, N. Y. 
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THE WORM AND BUTTERFLY. 
BY B, P, SHILLABER. 


‘* Don’t put on airs, proud Butterfly,’ 
Said an Inch-worm on a vine, 
‘*You may sport your showy beauties 
_ And move in splendor fine ; 
But your father was a common grub— 
Not better, much, than mine. 


“It sets my back right up to see 
Such trifling things as you 
Fiit round and round, from flower to 
flower, 
Without a thing to do. 
Why don’t you go to work and grub, 
As your sire used to do? 


“You do no harm! Well, what of that ? 
You do uo good at all; 
No more than that small sunny ray, 
Up there against the wall. 
An idle, lazy, silly set 
Your whole pert race I call.” 


‘*Say what you please, you wretched Worm, 
You are not worth reply. 
To live for evil is your lot, 
And in your evil die. 
Your praise or blame is all the same, 
For not a bit care I. 


‘But this is true; 1’d have you know 
That, while all hate your race, 
The Butterfly has smiling friends 
Where’er she shows her face ; 
And where the good and true have use 
The beautiful has place.” 
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THE GOLD CAP. 


BY J. DE LIEFDE, 





TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY MARY Mor-~ 
RISON.) 





Ir you were to go to Friesland, the north- 
ern part of Holland, you would be aston- 
ished to see the kind of head-dress the Ja- 
dies wear there. It consists of two gold 
plates, nearly covering the head, and united 
by a band of the same metal, two inches 
wide. Some wealthy ladies have a little 
narrow jeweled band, which passes over 
the forehead and goes from one plate to 
another. Others have the plates fitted to 
the head, and the forehead left uncovered. 
Over the whole is thrown a light gauze, 
which gives the effect of the sun shining 
through a fog. 

There is an interesting history connected 
with this curious cap. The fashion was 
introduced into the country at the same 
time with Christianity. That seems odd 
to you, perhaps; but I will tell you how it 
happened. 

During the reign of Radbod, Pepin d’Her- 
istal was mayor of the palace in France. 
Through his influence and the preaching of 
Wulfram, Radbod was persuaded to be 
baptized; but just as the ceremony was to 
be performed he asked where his ancestors 
were who had not died io the Christian 
faith. On being told they were in the in- 
fernal regions, he decided not to be bap- 
tized, saying he preferred to be there with 
them than with such a set as the Chris- 
tians in Heaven. 

The king teok no further interest; but, 
through fear of Pepin, he allowed the Gos- 
pel to be preached by Willibrod. 

One beautiful morning in summer, in 
the year 698, a vessel came to an island in 
the North Sea, not far from Denmark. It 
contained Willibrod and forty young men, 
thirty of whom were slaves he had ran- 
somed. The island was a beautiful spot, 
with great oaks and cool, plashing fount- 
ains. The fearless decr were easily cap- 
tured, and after a prayer and chanting the 
Te Deum they were preparing to sit down 
to a rich feast, when they were suddenly 
interrupted by a band of armed men, who 
rushed upon them with savage cries. It 
was a place sacred to the gods; but Willi- 
brod was ignorant of this, and he demanded 
what the attack meant. 

His venerable aspect and noble mien 
struck the assailants, and one from among 
them, who appeared to be the chief, an- 
swered: 

‘* Wee be unto you, rash strangers, who 
have dared to profane the holy dwelling of 
our great Fosis! You must die!” 

“I did not know it was a holy place,” 
réplied Willibrod. 

“Put him to death!” cried several voices. 

Take care!” cried the missionary. ‘‘ Pe- 
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pin d’Heristal will know how to avenge 
my death. Tuke meto your king, Radbod. 
He knows me very well.” 

A consultation was ‘held, and a de- 
cision made. ‘‘ One of you must die, to 
allay the anger of our god,” they said. 

**Poor, deluded god!” said the mission- 
ary. ‘‘He must be a horrible being to de- 
mand innocent blood. What crime is 
there in drinking water? Oh! that you 
knew the Living God, and Jesus Christ his 
Son, whose love is so great for us!” 

Suddenly a tall man, with a savage face 
and a form half covered with a bearskin, 
sprang forth, and, tracing a circle round 
him, cried: 

‘*] will not leave this place until some 
one has been killed. I am the interpreter 
of Fosis. He can no longer drink the wa- 
ter of the fountain or eat the deer. He 
must have the flesh and blood of his ene- 
mies. Draw lots!” 

All the men drew their swords and struck 
on their bucklers, crying, ‘‘ Draw lots!” 

Willibrod stepped forward. ‘‘ There is 
no need to do that. Take me!” 

A silence followed. Then the young 
Christians surrounded him, crying out: 
‘* Never, dear father. Itis our place to die; 
not yours.” 

But the priest still cried: ‘‘ Try it by 
lots.” Twenty-nine white shells and one 
black one were put in a sack. Each Chris- 
tian drew one. The victim was a young 
Dane. 

Willibrod tried to follow him; but was 
stopped by a barrier of swords. ‘‘ My 
son,” he cried, ‘‘ rejoice! You have the 
crown of glory! Jesus is ready to receive 
you!” 

‘*Amen!” said the young map, and his 
head fell on the sand. 

Then the bishop, raising his hands to 
Heaven, began with the others to chant the 
Te Deum laudamus, while the blood of 
their companion reddened the sands of 
Heligoland. 

The next day the bishop and his friends 
were sent to Radbod. On his way, he 
preached to his fellow voyagers; but none 
dared embrace the new religion. 

There was, however, one person who 
showed a marked interest in his words. It 
was Fostedina, the daughter of the chief. 
She was a beautiful girl of eighteen years. 


eyes were filled with tears. She envied the 
blessed martyr who had won such a crown, 
though at the price of his own blood. 
Adgil, the son of the king, a noble young 
man, seated opposite his father, was great- 
ly moved. 

But a cruel light burned in the eyes of 
the priest. If he had not been restrained 
by the presence of the king, he would have 
pluoged his dagger in the heart of the 
bard. And his rage was increased when he 
heard a voice near him murmur: ‘ May it 
please God that I may wear that glorious 
crown.” 

It was the voice of Fostedina. The 
priest said nothing; but his expression 
showed thut he had heard her words. 

Suddenly the priest rose from his seat. 
“Cursed be that song!” he cried. “ And 
cursed be the singer! It is aninsult to our 
gods. Our fathers, happy in Walhalla, 
were never Christians. Take your cups 
and drink. Hurrah! Here’s to the health 
of the gods of our ancestors.” 

‘*Hurrah! Odin!” cried out the banquet- 
ers. Radbod, all his remorse passed away, 
emptied his cup at a single draught. 

‘*A pretty story,” cried the king. ‘‘ The 
bard has given us a good idea. We shall 
have the same pleasure as the Roman em- 
peror. There are twenty-nine apostates in 
prison. Bid them come here, and if they 
will not give up Christianity they shall 
fight the wolves.” 

When the prisoners were brought into 
the banqueting hall, the king cried: ‘‘ Dan- 
ish dogs! You have rejected the gods of 
your ancestors and deserve to be burned. 
But I will pardon you on one condition: 
that you give up the Christian religion and 
honor Odin. If not, you shall be delivered 
to the wolves. What is your answer?” 
asked the king, after a moment of silence. 

One young man stepped forward, bold- 
ly: ‘‘I don’t know what my companions 
may say; but asfor me I wish to serve 
Jesus.” 

“And I!” ‘And I!” cried numerous 
voices. Some, however, were silent. 

‘“‘They are divided,” cried the priest. 
‘‘Let those among you who renounce 
Christ hold up your hands.” 

Eight young men timidly raised their left 
hands, covering their faces with the other. 

“Take back the twenty-one to prison,” 





She had been a witness of the young 
Dane’s death. The scene, with the words 
of the stranger and the hymn, had made 
an ineffaceable impression on her mind. 

Fostedina kept her feelings to herself. 
Her father, who loved her tenderly, was 
much opposed to the new religion; and she 
feared also to make her feelings known, 
lest the savage priest should cause the death 
of all the Christians, on account of their 
influence. 

Radbod received his subjects from Heli- 
goland with great kindness, The twenty- 
nine young Danes were put in one of the 
chapels of Odin. Willibrod and his com- 
paoions were left free, as the king knew 
they were protected by Pepin. 

Radbod ordered a great feast for his noble 
subjects. He placed Thendebald at his right 
and the priest at bis left. Fostedina also 
was among the guests; but was ill at ease. 

The banqueters were very gay. The 
Rhine wine was just to their taste, and 
they soon became boisterous. 

‘* Where is our bard?” cried Radbod. 

‘‘He has gone away,” said the steward. 
‘«T offered him a great piece of amber, two 
calves, and four measures of beer a day; 
sbut he would not stay. There is a young 
monk, though, who can sing. I heard him 
in the bishop’s room.” 

“Go and bring him here,” cried the 
king. 

The attendant returned with the person 
demanded. 

‘** Can you sing us the ballad of the slave 
and the lion?” asked Radbod. 

“ The story of Androclés, who was con- 
demned to the lions at Rome under the Em- 
peror Nero,” answered the monk, ‘‘ That 
slave did not know the only true God. I 
cannot sing that; but 1 know the story of 
one who died with joy even in the clutch 
of the lions, because he was honoring his 
Saviour.” 

‘“‘ Sing us that song,” cried the king. And 
the hall resounded with applause. 
Whilst the monk sang this hymn the as- 





said the king. ‘‘ The others are to be put 
at liberty.” 

‘Glory be to the Father, to the Son, and 
to the Holy Ghost,” cried the twenty-one 
prisoners, as they were led away. 

‘‘Hallelujah! Amen!” cried the monk, 
** We have the crown of glory.” 

‘“‘The crown of glory,” murmured Fos- 
tedina, covering her face, to bide the tears, 
She fled into au adjoining room, and, fall- 
ing on her knees, cried: ‘‘O, my God! give 
me courage. Give me the crown of glory.” 

‘Thou shalt have thy crown,” muttered 
the priest, who had followed her, unob- 
served. 

The next day a round place was enclosed 
*with wooden stakes and post:, troops sent 
to the forest for wolves und wild boars, 
and the day after was fixed for the bloody 
spectacle. . 

The young martyrs in their dark prison 
beard the sound of axes and hammers, and 
knew what the noise portended. But they 
consoled each other with the words of Je- 
sus and the martyrs. 

As they were talking, suddenly a sound 
came at one of the narrow windows. 
Crac! crac! It is opened, a fresh wind 
comes in, and a ladder drops. 

** Young men,” a voice whispers, ‘‘ save 
yourselves, There is another ladder out- 
side. Ask no question. Re quick. And 
may God protect you.” 

The Danes silently obeyed, left the 
prison, and, guided by the stars, went in a 
southerly direction. God favored their 
flight. ; 

The sun arose. The massive oaken gate 
turned onits binges, and the steward of 
Radbod entered. He thought he saw a 
goddess, and stopped, as if petrified. 

** Don’t be afraid, Hedo. It is 1.” 
‘“‘What! Fostedina! What has hap- 
pened ?” 

She pointed to the open window and 
the ladder. 

‘‘Unhappy girl! What have you done?” 
“« My life is in the hands ef God,” she an- 





sembly kept profound silence. Fostedina’s 


| swered, calinly. 


“If he permits me to 
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wear the crown of glory, I shall re- 
joice.” 
The steward was moved with compas- 
sion and begged her to flee. Suddenly they 
heard the sound of trumpets. An officer 
of the guard, with a troop of armed men, 
entered. They were amazed at what had 
happened, and led Fostedina away to the 
king. 
Radbod and his son, Adgil, the priest, 
Thendebold, and others sat in conference 
when they entered. 
‘*What! Great gods! My daughter?” 
exclaimed the chief, rising from his seat, 
Adgil covered his face with his hands, 
“‘Cursed be the child!” cried the king, 
after hearing the officer’s story. 
Fostedina came forward toward the king 
with a firm step; but when she saw ber 
father her eyes filled with tears and she 
turned away her face. 

‘Miserable girl!” said the king. ‘‘ Did 
you do this by yourself? Did no one help 


you?” 

“No one. I pitied the innocent young 
men. I believed in the Christ whom they 
loved.” 


A cry of horror arose in the hall. 

“We have heard enough,” cried the 
priest. ‘‘She must die.” 

‘Take her to prison,” ordered the king. 
‘** We will confer concerning her fate.” 

Fostedina left the hall, surrounded by 
six soldiers. 

“ Thendebald,” said the king, turning to 
the chief, ‘‘ she is your daughter. What is 
your advice?” 

The chief wase silent for a moment 
Then he spoke, with extreme dejection. 
“She is my only child. Her mother is 
dead. She has always been my joy and 
crown. I am very unhappy. I wish I 
were dead. If you throw her to the wolves, 
I will throw myself to them. Life has no 
value in my eyes without my cherished 
daughter! my Fostedina! my treasure and 
consolation!” 

His tears fell so fast that the brave war- 
rior retired to a remote part of the room, 
to hide his emotion. 

“You will never condemn that noble 
girl to the wolves!” said Adgil to his 
father, in a trembling voice. 

“She is an apostate,” said the priest. 
“She has destroyed a sacrifice to the gods. 
The auger of Odin will rise against us if we 
pardon her. She must die!” 

‘*T really do not know what to do,” said 
Radbod. ‘‘She is a noble and beautiful 
girl. I would rather give the gods fifty 
bullocks in exchange for her life.” 

“A thousand would not suffice!” cried 
the priest. ‘‘ Our gods demand the blood 
of the young girl! Besides, the people will 
not be contented. They await with impa- 
tience the spectacle that has been promised 
to them, and will complain if they do not 
see a combat with the wolves,” 

‘*But we cannot give them one,” replied 
the king. ‘* Where are the combatants?” 

“‘That is true,” responded the priest. 
“But you can deliver the young girl up to 
them. If you spare her, they will say that 
you allowed the Danes to escape.” 

There was a moment of silence. The 
king and his son were both filled with con- 
sternation at the priest’s words, 

**I cannot give a decision on such an 
important matter us this without consult- 
ing my counselors. Here, steward!” 

The steward entered, and he gave him 
his orders. At the same time they heard a 
great noise from without. It was the 
clamor of the people, who were coming 
from all quarters to see the combat. A 
great disturbance arose when they heard 
of the flight, and they ran to the palace to 
demand justice. But the steward ordered 
the Witenagemot (assembly of free men) to 
come together; and the multitude applaud- 
ed this measure. 

Almost the whole day was employed in 
preparation. Under an oak three hundred 
years old sat the king, the prince, the 
priest, the ohief of Heligoland, the an- 
cients, and the counselors. An immense 
multitude stood around them; and in the 
space between stood Fostedina alone, but 
under divine protection. When she was 
led iv, there was a profound silence. Her 
appearance touched their rude hearts and 
they could scarcely restrain a cry of admi- 
ration. She was as beautiful as an angel. 
The kitig arose frdm his seat, 















‘‘Free men uf Friesland,” he said, point- 
ing to Fostedina, ‘‘ behold the young girl 
who helped the Danes to escape. We are 
about to deliberate as to her fate.” 

‘*To the wolves!” cried several voices. 

Then one of the most venerable of the 
old men arose, and, pointing bis spear 
toward Heaven, said: ‘‘Sbe bas insulted 
our gods, the gods of our fathers! Let her 
die!” 

‘My father has spoken well,” said a 
priest. ‘‘ She has robbed the gods of the 
blood that was promised them.” 

Several priests followed, all in the same 
strain. All demanded her death. At last 
came the turn of the chief of Heligoland. 
He broke his sword on the ground with 8o 
much force that the forest resounded. 

“She is my honor and glory,” said he. 
‘‘T am the most miserable of men. Sheis 
my only child and her birth cost the life of 
her mother. She has always been the light 
of my heart; but now I give her upto you. 
Sentence her to die, if you decide it to be 
just. As for me, I shall not sarvive her. 
My broken heart can no more be healed.” 

All faces showed signs of sympathy. A 
groan ran through the whole assembly. 
Then the old man who had spoken first 
rose again. 

‘Shame on you!” hecried. ‘‘Are you 
worse than women and children? Is the 
old race of Frieslanders extinct? Did 
your fathers hesitate to sacrifice their chil- 
dren to the gods? Iumaveryold man. I 
did not see those glorious days; but 1. 
heard my father speak of tvem when I was 
a child. He has often jold me that his 
own mother put one of her children ina 
basket, and that she killed it in honor of 
the great goddess Freya, who in exchange 
promised long life to her and to her pos- 
terity; and she has kept her promise. 
Many of you know that my father died at 
one hundred and sixteen years. I am al- 
ready eighty-nine, and yesterday I killeda 
savage boar with my own hand. The 
gods bless those who respect them; but 
those who despise them belong to AMfadir. 
Their anger will be hot against us if we 
neglect to avenge them.” 

“To the wolves! to the wolves!” cried 
some voices, and a general murmur which 
arose from the assembly showed that they 
shared the sentiment of the old man. 

Then Adgil rose. He was a noble prince, 
much loved by the people, on account of 
his benevolence and affability. 

“Tam young,” said he, ‘‘and it is hardly 
befitting for me to speak in the presence of 
my elders, whose long experience has 
lightened their eys and strengthened their 
wisdom. But when a human being’s life is 
in question all voices have a right to be 
heard. Our venerable father said that in 
old times our ancestors were accustomed to 
sacrifice their children to the divinity. It 
seems to me, however, that the gods can- 
not find much pleasure in these cruel sacri- 
fices, since they have not demanded any of 
us for more than one century. I do not 
see what pleasure they can take in tasting 
the blood of innocent children. Are the 
gods of our fathers tigers or wolves? Is 
there any one among you who would be 
willing to eat and drink human flesh and 
blood? I demand of you, would you be 
willing?” 

‘‘No! no!” cried the multitude. 

‘*T was sure of it,” added the prince. ‘‘I 
know that you are not a bloodthirsty peo- 
ple. The Frieslanders have never been 
afraid to look their eremies in the face 
and to wash their wounds in blood; but 
they have never been desirous of the death 
of women and children. On thecontrary, 
they have always been ready to pour out 
their own blood in defense of their fami- 
lies.” 

‘*Yes! yes!” cried thousands of voices. 
A general enthusiasm seemed to prevail 
over the whole assembly. Swords and 
spears were drawn and the forest resounded 
with the acclamations of the crowd. 

‘* Very well!” responded the prince. ‘If 
it is true that you do not demand the blood 
of children and of women, do you believe 
yourselves better than your gods? Or are 
your gods more cruel than you? Is it pos- 

sible that the Frieslanders are free and 
generous men, and ye! that their gods are 
pitiless tigers? I do not ask the blood of 
this poor young girl, and I am sure that the 
gods do not. I repeat it: Is there one 


among you who would be willing to drink 
it?” 

**No! no!” cried the assembly, with one 
voice. 

“*Do not declare, then, that our gods de- 
sire it. I have always been proud of being 
a Frieslander, because innoceut blood has 
never soiled the hands of my people; but 
if you put this poor young girl to death I 
shall leave my country. I will not be a 
Frieslander any more. I should blush with 
shame, for every one would have the right 
to say to me: You belong to that barbarous 
people who slaughter defenseless women. 
If you do throw her to the wolves, I will 
go with her and will protect her with my 
good sword.” 

So saying, the prince drew his sword and 
looked proudly at the assembly. No one 
responded; but all looked at him with 
wonder and unconcealed admiration. 

‘‘When my royal father,” he continued, 
‘‘gave me this good sword, I swore I 
would use it to protect the weak, the inno- 
cent, and the helpless. I will keep my 
oath. [ have spoken; may God protect 
me.” 

And with these words he left his seat 
and stood before Fostedina in the attitude 
of a protector, his sword in his hand. It 
would be impossible to describe the effect 
of this proceeding upon the assembly. All 
the people were charmed with his bravery 
and spirit. It seemed asif the applause 
never would cease, and the old oaks re- 
echoed in the distance. 

Finally the priest of Heligoland arose, 
and at his signal the people were silent. 

‘‘Our noble prince,” said he, ‘has 
spoken very well. Happy the people who 
pssess such young men. He does not de- 
aire the blood of this young girl. None of 
us do. Butshe bas insulted our gods. She 
has embraced the new religion. She has re- 
nounced the religion of our fathers, and 
th»t is a great crime. The Jaws of the 
Frieslanders punish with death whoever—” 

** No! not with death!” cry thousands of 
voices, interrupting the priest. ‘‘ The 
young girl must not die.” 

The priest bit his lips and was pale with 
indignation. He saw that the people were 
appeased, and that it was impossible to 
sacrifice Fostedina. 

‘Very well,” he said, smothering his 
anger. ‘‘ Let her live; but it would not be 
just to let her go unpunished. Our gods 
demand justice. This young girl told me 
that she desired a crown. ‘I want a 
crown,’ said she. ‘1 want a crown of 
glory.’ She has become a Christian and 
has freed the Danes. Well, let us give her 
the crown that she desires. Here itis. It 
is exactly like that worn by the God of 
Christianity.” 

So saying, the priest drew a crown of 
thorns from under his robe and showed it 
to the assembly. 

‘* Resolved! resolved!” cried several 
voices. ‘‘ The crown! the crown!” 

Some priests and old men rose then and 
insisted that they should inflict the pro- 
posed chastisement. The king consented. 
He was resolved that Fostedina should be 
exposed in the circus the next day, from 
morning to night, wearing the crown of 
thorns on her head; and that afterward 
she should be exiled. 

She submitted to this punishment with 
joy. The points of the thorns tore her 
forehead and temples and the blood ran 
down her cheeks; but she uttered no com- 
plaint. The next day she left the country. 
Willibrod and his friends accompanied her 
to the court of Pepin @’Héristal. At the 
same time Adgil disappeared from Freis- 
land. He went to France, where Pepin 
gave him the command of one of his 
armies. 

Radbod did not long survive the depart- 
ure of his son. He died in 719. Adgil 
succeeded him, in spite of the opposition 
of the priests. The people chose him unan- 
imously, and he chose Fostedina tor his 
queen. 

The marks of the crown of thorns were 
still visible on the forehead of the queen 
when she made her entrance at Staverly, 
the residence of the Friesland kings. The 
people grieved over these wounds, which 
recalled their cruelty, and the evening of 
the féte twelve young noblewomen entered 
the apartment of the queen and presented 





to her a crown which would hide the marks 
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of the first. Two gold plates covered the 
temples, and a beautiful band which joined 
them covered all traces of the wounds. 
The vew coiffure, instead of diminishing 
the beauty of the queen, seemed, on the 
contrary, to increase it. Little by little 
all the ladies of the court followed her ex- 
ample, and it soon became the custom for 
all of them to wear one. Fostedina, how- 
ever, did not like it. She would take her 
golden crown in her hand and say, ‘‘ You 
are of less value than a crown of thorns’; 
and, looking up to Heaven, she would add: 
“‘My God, my Saviour, thou bast one in 
store for me more beautiful than this!” 


Selections, 


IF I WERE YOU, SIR. 


Ir I were you, Sir, 
I would not sue, Sir, 
For any woman’s love day after day ; 
I’d never stand, Sir, 
At her command, Sir, 
Year in and out in this fond, foolish way. 





Across my face, Sir, 
I'd have the grace, Sir, 
Or mother wit, to pull a gayer mask, 
And wait to find, Sir, 
What was her mind, Sir, 
Before I'd grovel at her feet to ask. 


All very well, Sir, 
For you to tell, Sir, 
Of that grand port in the olden time 
Whose fine advice, Sir, 
Was so concise, Sir, 
In that immortal strain of gallant rhyme. 


It does not fit, Sir, 
Your case a bit, Sir. 
He never meant a map should pray and pray, 
With such an air, Sir, 
Of poor despair, Sir, 
For any woman’s love day after day. 


If you will read, Sir, 

The verse with heed, Sir, 
You'll see it runs as clearly as it may 

That every man, Sir, 

Should take bis answer . 
With manly courage, be it yea or nay. 


Then cease your sighs, Sir. 
No man’s a prize, Sir, 
In any woman’s sight, just let me say, 
Who’s not too high, Sir, 
To sigh and die, Sir, 
- For any woman’s love day after day. 
—NOoraA PERRY, in ‘‘ Harper's Magazine,” 
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SPECIMENS FROM GEORGE MUL- 
LER’S REPORTS FOR 1874-5 OF 
THE BRISTOL ORPHANAGE. 


‘‘Tr the income is not much more than 
it has been for the last three months, we 
shall have in six weeks nothing at all left. 
Hew did I feel, the reader may ask, under 
these circumstances? The answer is: Calm 
and peacefrl. 

‘Tt has for months appeared to me as if 
the Lord meant by bis dealings with us to 
bring us back to that state of things in 
which we were for more than ten years 
(from August, 1838, to 1849), when we had 
re i by day, almost without interruption, 
to look to him for our daily supplies, and 
for a great part of the time from meal to 
meal. The difficulties appeared to me, in- 
deed, very great, as the institution is now 
twenty times larger than it was then and 
our purchases are to be made in a whole- 
sale way; but at the same time I am com- 
forted by the knowledge that God is aware 
of all this, and that, if this es 8 be for the 
glory of his name and forthe good of 
Church and of the unconverted world, I 
am by his grace willing to yo this way 
and do it to the end of my course. 

“The funds were thus fast expended; 
but God, our infinitely rich treasurer, re- 
mains tous, It is this which gives me 
peace. Moreover, if it pleases him, with 
work requiring about £44,000 a year, to 
make me do again atthe evening of my 
life what I did from August, 1838, to 
April, 1849, Iam not only prepared for it, 
but gladly again would I pass through all 
these triais of faith, with regard to means, 





if he only might be glorified and his‘ 


Church and the world benefited. 

‘*Often and often this last point has of 
late passed through my mind, and I have 
placed myself in the position of having no 
means at all left, and two thousand one 
hundred persons, not only daily at the 
table, but with everything else to be provi- 
ded for, und all the funds gone; 189 mission- 
aries to be assisted, and nothing whatever 
left; about one hundred schools, with about 
pine thousand scholars in them, to be en- 
tirely supported, and vo means for them in 
hand; about four millions of tracts and 
tens of thousands of copies of the Holy 
Scripture yearly vow to be sent out, and 
all the money expended. Invariably, how- 
ever, with this probability before me, I 
have continually said to myself: ‘God, 
who has raised up this work through me; 
God, who has led me year after year to 
enlarge it; God, who has supported this 
work now for more than forty years, will 
still help, and will not suffer me to be con- 
founded, because I rely upon him. Icom- 
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mit the whule work to him, and he will 
provide me with what I need in future 
also, though I know not whence the means 
are to come.’ 

‘“*When tle accounts for the year closed 
on May 26th, 1874, ther® was on hand for 
support of the orphans alone the balanee 
of £4,057. Three months later this balance 
was reduced to £2,378. So low we had not 
been for more than twelve years. But now 
see. On Sept. 26th, 1874, after one month, 
‘instead of all being exoended, our balance 
was increased to £9,603.178,134d, though 
we bad spent about £2,000 during that 
month, 

‘* What cannot God do, in answer to be- 
lieving, expecting prayer? Dear Christian 
reader, seek to rely upon God increasingly, 
and you will see how blessed it is to do so 
under all circumstances. 

“‘Thave walked by God’s grace in this 
happy road for 45 years and 6 months. 
out of 48 during which I have been a be- 
liever, and on these principles—crust in 
the Living God and prayer. 

‘‘This institution has now been carried 
on 41 years, during which time, without ap- 
plying to any one, I have received, simply 
in answer to believing prayer, the sum of 
£665,000. What bas been done? 46,000 
children or grown persons entirely support- 
ed, besides tensof thousands benefited in 
the schools assisted by i!; 9,200 now fre- 
quent the schools. 96 000 Bibles, 241,000 
Testaments, 180,000 smaller portions of 
Scripture in various languages circulated; 
58 500,000 tracts and books circulated; 170 
missionaries now supported; 4,677 orphans 
under our care; and five large houses, at 
expense of £115 000, fitted up for 
2,050 orphans. As to spiritual results, 
eternity alone can unfold them. 

‘* Last eighteen months have been re- 


same amount of vigor of body and mind 
as forty years ago, though nearly 70 years 
old (1875). 

“Feb, 22th, Saturday.—Up to this 
day we had been enabled, by the help of 
God, 18 the result of prayer and faith, to 
expend in the past pine months for or- 
phans £12,237; though we began the year 
with so small a balance, snd we bad now 
£52 left, which THIS DAY WAS ENTIRELY 
EXPENDED, and we had now nothing on 
hand. But our infinitely rich Treasurer, 
the Living God, remained, und in him we 
trusted and to him we made known our 
wants. : 

“* March 1st, Monday, 1875.—Since Sat- 
urday we had nothing at all left for these 
objects. The Lord has graciously been 
pleased to give us, in answer to prayer, 
£333.” 

This money came from three dif- 
ferent directions—remote parts of the 
world; some of it from donors and till 
pen strangers. This ended that trial of 
aith. 
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SPEOIALTIES IN LADIES’ UNDERWEAR 
Constructed on 
Hygienic and Dress-Reform Principles. 
Obtained the Highest Centennial Award. 


Manutactured by GEORGE FROST co., 
287 Devonshire Street. Boston, Maes. 





Fia. 1. FG. 2. 

Fig. 1 represents the Emancipation Waist, univers- 
ully acknowledged to be the best of the strict 
ly Hygien c Dress-Reform garments of the 
Waist kind. Made for Ladies and in white 
only, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive. In Plain, $1.75; 
Trimmed, $3.00. 

FIG. 2 is the Dress-Keform Corset Waist—a comoro- 

ise between tne Corset and the extreme 


cents, respectively (The M 
dren’s ure made without the fulled bosom- 
piece.) 
Poetterns are not for sale. All these garments 
are fully covered by patents, and infringements will 
be rigorously prusecuted by law. 


MADAME CLARK’S 
COMBINATION SHOULDER-BRACE 
CORSET 
AND SKIRT-SUPPORTER 
is without exception the most comfortable and per- 
fect-fitting Corset ever made. It is the only Corset 
which pays any respect to Nature’s monld, and may 
be worn with pertect ease, at the same time giving 
all the stylish effect which is so generaily sought for 

in all Corsets. 





FIG. 3. FIG. 4. 

FIG. 3 shows what we call our Regular Corset, which 
has the most complete chest-expuandiog shoul- 
der-brace ever made on any Corset, and which 
is dailv gro«ing more and more popular. Made 
in drab and white, in Ladies’ sizes. 18 to 34. 
Satreen, $1.75; London Cord, $2.50. Misses’, 19 
to 27, Satueen only, $1.50. 

Fig. 4 is our Exira Long or Abdominal Corset, which 
is d stined to meet the requirements of all 
fully developed Ladies, as well as those stout- 
yy built. The present fashion of cutting and 

iting dresses is such that this Corset ts pecu- 
liarly adapted in giving the figure that pleas- 
ing appeararce which is at once stylish and 
graceful. Mad»in drab and white. in Ladies’ 
sizes, 19 to 35 inclusive. Satteen, $2.50; Cou- 
tille, $4.00. 

In stating size for Corsets and Waists, give the 
measure around waist.and be sure to say whether 
taken over or under the dress. Agents and Canvass- 
ers wanted. Send for Circulars Address 

GEORGE «ROsT & CO., 
287 Devoushire Street, Boston, Mass. 

Orders tr>m any part of the United States will be 
sent by matl, postage prep-id, on receipt of price. 

Please state where you saq this advertisement. 


NEW YORK AGENCY 
HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and reduced PRICK-LIST 
mailed free. 
ALICE C. FLETCHER & CO, 6 East Mth St. 














The SINGER New Family Sewing 


bine. We are building a Machine exactly like 
Machine; Circular LYON 8.M.Co.,40 BE. 12th BtlN.Y. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have bad so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders fer Tam INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
‘twenty-six numbers —half a vear. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each {the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Co's. 
: IMPROVED . 
MUSIC 
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i PAPER FILE. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


S23 Numbers, in advance (postage free). ....83.00 
26 Numbers (6 mos.), in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 L. (3 mos.), 7 ba 7 


4 “  (lmonth), “ t 35 
2 = (2 weeks), * bg 20 
1 Number (1 week) - - 10 
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2” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a Registered 
Letter. The present registration system Is virtually 
an absolute protection against losses by mail, and 
all Postmasters are obliged to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. ; 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
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The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 


more valuable to those of owr Subscribers who are 
specially interested. 


GARDEN RUBBISH. 


In many gardens the greater portion of the 
vegetable refuse, which might otherwise be 
utilized as manure, is literally sent to the ‘‘ rub- 
bish heap,”’ from which {ft does not return to 
the garden again, but is as often as otherwise 
carted away and shot in some out-of-the way 
corner, where it is of no ase whatever. Consid- 
ering that gardens are usually stioted in the 
supply of manure, it is a matter of eurprise 
that the superabundant refuse of the green and 
growing crops, which represent those manurial 
elements which garden crops most need, should 
be entirely wasted. Butso itis. In large gar- 
dens, where an extravagant amount of labor 
was wasted in trimming and dressing the veg- 
etable quarters, where they were no eyesore 
whatever, we have known every cabbage-blade, 
every bit of pea -haulm, and every morsel of 
weed cleared off and away to the rubbish-heap, 
till in the course of six or seven years the heap 
filled up the hollow allotted to it, and then the 
accumulation of years was carted away, to fill 
up inequalities in the parks ; while all the time 
the garden was buyieg the manure it needed in 
the shape of stable and cow-manure from the 
farm and occasionally “ artificials ” from other 
sources. This, of course, was all waste and 
bad management, and cannot by any means be 
called high-class gardening. Every closely- 
cropped garden produces as much excellent 
manure as would go farto make up the loss 
taken out in the way of crops ; for it is only a 
tittle of the produce thet is really ueed iu the 
shape of vegetables. Another thing also is 
that most kitchen-gardens are too large, and 
are not so profitably cropped as they might be. 
Though most French cooks will consume in 
some way or Other all the produce of a large 
garden, if they can run upon {t when they like, 
unless they have to provide the vegetables at 
their own expense ; and then, as we happen to 
know from experience both ways, they uee less 
than half the quantity of stuff. In a garden 
which is being regularly cropped there is no 
occasion whatever for removing much of the 
green vegetable refuse at all. It is among the 
best of manures, and it is only necessary to re- 
move it tosuch ground as happens to be va- 
cant, and trench or digitin. Before a newly- 
planted crop can lay hold it will be partially 
decomposed and ready to afford plant-food ; 
end, at any rate, it cannot be lost and will be 
there for another year. Johnstone, in his 
“Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Geology,”’ says of vegetable substances that 
they rot more readily in a green state, and are, 
therefore, quicker in their action. The reason 
of this, he says, is ‘‘that the sap or juice of 
the green plant begins very soon to ferment io 
the interior of the stem and leaves, and 
speedily commumicates the same condition to 
the moist fibtr of the plant itseif’’ ; and, agaio, 
‘*the rapid decay of green vegetable matter 
tekes place when it is buried in the soil. 
Hence, the cleanings and scourlogs of ditches 
ani hedge-sides form a compost of mixed 
earth and fresh vegetable matter, which soon 
becomes capable of enriching the ground. 
When a green crop is plowed intoa field, the 
whole of its surface is converted into euch a 
compost. The vegetable matter in a short time 
decays into a ligbt black mold and enriches 
in a remarkable degree and fertilizes the soil. 
‘ Turnip leaves and potato-tops decay 
more readily aud more perfectly and are more 
enriching when buried in a green state. It isa 
prudent economy, therefore, where circum- 
stances admit of it, to bury the potato-tops on 
the spot from which the potatoes are raised. 
Since the time of the Romans it has been the 
custom to bury the cuttings of the ‘vine-stocks 
at the roots of the vines themselves; and 
many vineyards flourish for a succession of 
years without any other mavuring. Ino the 
Weald of Kent the prunings of the hop-vine, 
chopped and dug io or made into a compost 
and applied to the roots of the hop, give a 
larger crop, and with half the manure, than 
when they are burned or thrown away, as is 
usually done.”’ All this has a very direct bear- 
ing upon garden-cropping, for in a garden the 
practice of digging in green vegetable matter 
can be carried out at mostly all seasons. For 
example, late pea crops need not be wheeled 
off tothe rubbish heap, even though it gives 
the ground an untidy aspect for a little while, 
but be dug ortrenched in where it lies; and 
the same applies to potato-tops, old cab- 
bage leaves and stumpe, spinach, and any- 
thing that is likely to decay, whether crops or 

weeds, One objection to using green vegeta- 
ble matter is that it is supposed to be neces- 


sary to trench it. When put off there is not time 
for that. But we can state from experience 
hat most garden-refuse may only be dug in, if 
a good spade is used, and the ground planted 
= owe, without hesitation —The ( on) 








HAY AND BAYING. 

THE artificial production of hay is of com- 
paratively modern origin. Red clover was un- 
known in England prior to 1633 and white 
clover was not introduced until the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. Our well-known 
Timothy was first known in Europe in 1760, ard 
not until 20 years later were the better grasses 
generally cultivated. In this country Timothy 
was first raised in Virginia, where it originated 
in 1755. Orchard grass was first grown in the 
eame state in 1764, and at about this time the 
systematic cultivation of most of the im- 
proved grasses may be said to have begun. 
The hay crop of this country, as well as that of 
England, as we have seen, has been the out- 
growth of the last hundred years. On this side 
of the Atlantic it bas inereased in bulk and in 
value during the last quarter of a cevtury with 
amaziog rapidity. In 1840 we cut and cured 
io round numbers 10,000,000 tons ; in 1850, 14,- 
000,000 tons; in 1860, 19,000 000. In 1870 this 
product reached the vast aggregate of 27,316,- 
048 tons; an increase of more than 100 percent. 
in 20 years. Estimating it at the exceedingly 
low sum of $12 a ton, it reaches the enormous 
total value of $300,000,00). Between cutting 
this vast amount of hay when it ought to be 
cut and curing it as it ought to be cured and 
cutting it and curing it when and as it is done 
on far too many farms there is a difference in 
value of at least $60,000,000. This sum looks 
frightful ; but any fotelligent farmer knows a 
ton of timothy cut when it is coming into 
bloom and cured in the most approved way 
is worth 20 per cent. more to feed to any kind 
of stock than if cut when past its maturity 
and cured in the hap-hazard manner that char- 
acterizes the operations of third-rate farmers 
the world over. A practice of 80 years sutisfied 
me that the best time for me to cut the differ- 
ent grasses and the best way to cure them is 
as follows: : 

We always begin to mow clover when the 
heads are one quarter turned, to use an ex- 
pression that every farmer will understand. 
Farlier than this is always better than later. 
We never enter the fleld with the mowing- 
machine until the dew is entirely off; and then 
we mow until noon. As near to the time when 
the dew begins to fall—to use a common ex- 
pression—as possible we go to the field and 
turn the dry side under and the green side up; 
and the next day, as toon as it is fairly dry, as 
soon as the stems are shrunken so that the 
juices are ina state of rest, and not activi'y, 
we pitch into windrows, giving the under side 
of the locks a minoute’s sun as we turn them 
over while moving them, and then follow with 
the teain; and, if possible and if the days have 
been favorable, have what was cut at 9 o'clock 
one day in the barn by 2 or 3 o’clock the next. 
By this process not a leaf will be left in the 
field. And, although it will beat perhaps a 
little in the mow, especially if it is large and 
coarse, yet it will not injure ; and, on the other 
hand, when the time of feeding comes, it will 
have a most satisfactory smell, and cattle will 
eat it aod thrive upon it as upon no other hay. 
As to Timothy and Red-Top, we always cut 
Timothy when one half the heads are fo full 
bloom, and Red-Top when three-quarters of 
the seed-branches have fallen away from the 
center stalk. As with Clover, we never cut 
until the dew is off ; and, if the grass is not too 
heavy, and the day is good, and the tedder is 
kept at work, we try to get it in a condition to 
go iuto the barn the following day without 
opening, slways beginning to cart the dryest 
when the sun gets toward its meridian, and 
pitching it into the bay-rack not in forkfuls of 
50 pounds’ weight, but taking time to open it a 
little, as it goes on to the load, to both the air 
and suv. As to natural grasses, we always cut 
a little before maturity and never overdry. If 
stress of weather precipitates housing what 
has been cut before it is in the right condition, 
a balf a peck or more of common salt to a ton 
will relieve any anxiety with regard to injury 
in the mow. ‘Lhe country never was as bare of 
hay as itis now; and so much the more need 
of cutting the new crop in season and curing 
it the best.—R., in ‘* New York Tribune.” 
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SCALDING MILK IN BUTTER AND 
CHEESE-MAKING. 

At the recent convention of the New York 
Dairymen’s Association, held at Utica, J. Hig- 
gine, of Speedville, gave an interes ing ac- 
count of his practice in making butter and 
cheese at one of the most successful factories 
in the state. Immediately on receipt of the 
milk at the factory, it was heated from 130° to 
140° F. by ivtroducing steam directly into the 
milk. The milk is then drawn from the heat- 
ing vat into cooler pails, and set in pools of 
running water, as in former practices. It is 
then cooled down to 60° in from twelve to 
sixteen hours, and allowed to stand twenty- 
four and thirty-six hours in warm water ; then 
skimmed. 

The cream is put immediately into churns 
and churned. The sweet buttermilk is added 
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to skim-milk, while they are worked together 
into cheese. The butter is washed, marked, 
and bandled, as at all other factories. Tbe 
milk for cheese-making is then heated to 80° 
or 85°, according to the weather, with suffi- 
cient rennet added to coagulate in about thirty 
minutes, then handled very much in the same 
manner as whole-milk curd, with the excep- 
tion that it is not scalded quite so high—90° to 
95° appearing to be sufficient. With this pro- 
cess 24% pounds of butter may be taken from 
each 100 lbs. of milk, and also a very tender, 
fine flavored, rich-appearing cheese be made, 
that good judges find difficult to detect from 
whole-milk cheese. 

A number of experiments were detailed by 
Mr. Higgins, that finally Jed him to adopt this 
system. June 2d, 1874, he heated 5,600 pounds 
of milk to 180°, cooled as already described, 
letting it stand forty-eight hours, then skim- 
ming and making cheese of the skim-milk. 
From this amount 175 pounds of butter were 
received, taking 32.11 pounds of milk to one 
pound of butter, also getting a product in 
cheese of 275 pounds. June 3d he set 5,900 
pounds, which stood sixty bours before skim- 
ming, and made 210 pounds of butter, or one 
pound of butter to each 28 pounds of milk, 
with a trifle less cheese than before in propor- 
tion. Next experiment, June 10th, embraced 
6.214 pounds of milk, standing seventy-two 
hours before skimming, and made 227 pounds 
of butter, or taking but 27.37 pounds of milk 
for each pound of butter. With these experi- 
ments the buttermilk was not added. 

At the time of skimming a few coolers of 
milk were eet back, tosee how long they would 
keep before souring. The result was thirty- 
six hours, making a total of 106 hours, after 
being received at the factory, before showing 
any acid. The cheese made from these exper- 
iments, although the buttermilk was not add- 
ed, was a considerable improvement over skim 
cheeses made by the old methods during the 
same season. Tbe butter also appeared fine, 
having a very delicate flavor and a firmer ap- 
pearance. In working in warm weather, it 
would not soften as much as butter from milk 
not scalded. Experience proved conclusively 
that scalding improved the keeping qualities. 
Butter made by this method June 6th, 1873, 
was kept in cellar until Dec. 15th, 1875, or 
nearly nineteen months, and then shipped to 
New York market, commanding the top price 
for fancy firkins, 

The amount of milk used in these experi- 
ments varied from thirty to forty pounds. If 
forty pounds were used to one pound of but- 
ter, a fraction over three pounds of cheese 
would be obtained ; thirty-five pounds of milk 
to ove of butter would yield something over 
two and one-half pounds; and so on. The 
quantity and quality of cheese was much im- 
proved by this process. At the close of the 
session a tub of butter made in May last and 
kept without brine showed that butter made 
from sweet cream, taken from milk that had 
been previously scalded, would keep well. A 
cheese was also exbibited, dated Oct. 10th, 
made from miik set thirty-six and forty-eight 
hours and ekimmed three and one-third 
pounds of butter to 100 pounds of milk.— 
American Cultivator. 


— 
HINTS ON MILKING. 


MILCH cows should be kept as quiet and 
comfortable as possible, and no person should 
be employed in milking whom the auimals 
fear. Asa general rule, itis important that 
the milking should always take place at regu- 
lar hours, The same person should always 
milk the same cow-, and in the same order 
each day, so far as practicable. A good dairy- 
man should know enough of his stock to be 
able to tell whic of his cows are move difficult 
to milk thap others, and when avy new help is 
iutroduced the easiest milking cows should be 
assigned them. 

Owing toaspirit of rivalry common among 
young and iuexperienced persons, they make 
an effort to get their pails filled in’ the quickest 
possible time; consequently, drawing from 
each cow as much of ber milk as is given down 
rapidly and readily and leaving a considerable 
quantity behind in the udder. They may fill 
their pails rapidly; but the interests of the 
owner suffer ultimately. The dairyman needs 
t» assure himself by personal trial that one 
cow is pot left for another until she is fairly 
milked out ; since, though it is proper to draw 
the milk rapidly, it is even more important to 
secure the last drop. 

Cows that are il'-treated or roughly handled 
will sometimes turn obsti: ate and will hold 
their milk. Mtlkers should study the disposi- 
tion of the cows under their charge, that they 
may become familiar with them—fondling 
them, patting and stroking them, thus secur- 
ing their confidence. In driving cows from a 
pasture, they should never be driven or hurried 
or made to go fester thana moderate walk. 
The dairyman should fneist upon bis assistants 
milking properly from the very outset. It is 
far better to spend a little time in this way at 
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the start than to allow the contraction of bad 
habits, which result in a certain amount of loss 
every day in the season. 

Briefly, the end in view in milking cows is to 
empty the milk-vessels completely by means of 
a@ progressive preseure, exerted first by the 
thumb and index finger and subsequently by 
the rest of the fingers. Part of the, milk will 
be left behind unless good care be taken not 
to strangle the ripple, as it were, at its base be- 
fore pressing it, thus rendering part of the 
force applied of no avail. Inexperienced persons 
sometimes think that they get on faster by pro- 
ceeding hastily to the alternating movements 
required in milking. This is a very great mie- 
take, resulting in an incomplete milking, to 
begin with, unnecessary fatigue to the opera- 
tor, and a good deal of distress to the cow. 
The milkers should always have their nails cut 
short ; and, if a cow’s teats are painful from in- 
flammation or other cause, care should be 
taken not to increase her sufferings. The teats 
should be anointed with some fatty matter, 
free from ealt, or with a few drops of milk 
simply. Those who exercise the greatest care, 
patience. and gentleness in the matter of milk- 
ing cows will be rewarded with the best re- 
sults.— American Cu'tivator, 

I ——— - 


HINTS TO POULTRY BREEDERS. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Massachusetts 
Ploughman writes some good hints about the 
management of poultry, in answer to an arti- 
cle on that subj ct. 

‘First, you say, if eggs in winter are wanted, 
the Light Brahma or White Cochin is best for 
that. purpose. An experience of ten years 
with fowls of different breeds has not brought 
about such a conclusion with me. I keep 
fowls for the eggs—Black Spanish, White and 
Brown Leghorn—and have no trouble about 
their laying in winter. I find as much trouble 
in keeping fowls cool in the summer as I do in 
keeping them warm in winter. I “keep Brah- 
mas for hatching. They can discount all other 
breeds in that line of business and their 
motherly qualities are without a rival. I find 
the expense of food for twenty Black Spanish, 
White ard Brown Legborn, to be the same as 
that for fourteen Brahmas. There is no quee- 
tion in my mind bot what the Plymouth Rock 
excels all others when brought upon the 
table as an article of food. For eggs the Ply- 
mouth Rock still ranks as second, which is 
saying much in their praise, when we consider 
the number of good laying breeds with which 
they have had to compete. A hen that lays 
(100) one hundred eggs in a year is not an un- 
profitable one, Still she cannot be classed as a 
very profitable one. A hen to be in favor 
with me must produce from one hundred and 
thirty to one hundred and eighty eggs per 
year. At the latter figure I can and have made 
them pay three hundred per cent. on the in- 
vestment, besides the cost of food. 

«Tf it is desired to obtain a stock of hens for 
laying eggs to sell when they brivug the highest 
price, I like the hatching to take place the 
first week in May, if of the Black Spanish, 
White or Brown Leghorn breed. They will 
lay as soon as the 10th of October. From that 
time until the first of March is when [ find it a 
good time to sell eggs. In the matter of feed- 
ing, feed so that your hens shall be healthy. 
The healthy hens are those from whom we 
may expect eggs, and not those that are ex- 
tremely fat. When a hen does not lay for four 
months in succession, 1 know of no way by 
which she can be made to make up for lost 
time, any more than I can tell how a farmer 
can make up the loss of two days’ time per 
week ina grocery store discussing his neich- 
bors’ business. As fora hen vot being profit- 
able to keep for eggs after she is two years 
old, I cannot endorse it, as I have hens that 
are four years old and still continue to deposit 
ove dozen’ per month. Still, I prefer young 
hens. In selecting eggs to set, select eggs 
from those hens in your flock that you know 
are continually laying. Black Spanish, White 
and Brown Leghorns are not of much account 


forthe table. To kill them for the market is 


folly.” 
EE  ——— 


LATE POTATOES ON WILD LAND. 


Havina been asked by some of your readers 
“how to subiue brakes,”’ and having last sea- 
son been quite successful in such a jcb, [ will 
state through The Tribune how I subdued 
about an acre of very streng growth, on very 
rich bottom-land, being a deep muck deposit 
in a depression of the surface which usually 
receives an overflow of water in the spring. 
In doing this I put in practice two prominent 
principles in my farming. The first is that 
all the foulest or roughest fields I have to sub- 
due I plant to potatoes, in rows both ways ; 
and by thorough tillage of them get the best 
crop that I could anywhere, and meantime 
subdue the land better than is generally done 
by the summer fallow. The other is that, by 
planting the potatoes quite late, say the latter 
part of June, I have time to get any grousd 
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pretty well subdued and in good condition for 
planting before putting in the seed. In plow- 
ing this, a steel ay chilled-iron plow works best 
in the muck-bed, and it is necessary to have the 
points and coulter sharp, to cut its way through 
the tough roots and soft earth. After dragging 
and tilling the land, the 18th of June it was 
planted to Early Rose potatoes, and the brakes 
came up as soon as the potatoes did; but by 
cultivating and plowing out the rows both 
ways, and by breaking off those which grew 
up in the hills, the potatoes were left to fully 
occupy the ground, so that the brakes did 
not have a chance to grow in the hills again, 
and those growing between tie hills would be 
kept under by the shovel plow. At that time 
of year and in this rich, black soil the pota- 
toes ripen in two or three montbs, these of 
mine yielding about 200 bushels to the acre 
and leaving the ground thoroughly subdued. 
But, if in any case such a field did not prove 
to be entirely subdued, I never knew of fail- 
ure to accomplish that result by dragging it 
down and plowing it late in the fall.—H. Ives, 
Genesee Co., N. Y. 


_—- 


DAIRYING IN QUEENSLAND. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Queenslander (Aus- 
tralia) upon the subject of dairying there 
writes as follows : 








“Asa dairy farmer of thirty-five years’ expe- 
rience (twenty-five in England and ten in this 
colony) I have never heard of an instance 
during the whole of this time of good cheese 
being made when cows were fed otherwise 
than on thenatural grasses. Green cornstalks, 
sweet potatoes, mangold wurtzel, ete. will 
increase the quantity of milk, and thus give 
more butter; but the milk so obtained will 
not do for cheese. It is not two months since 
one of my neighbors, who was in the habit of 
making very good cheese, all at once was un- 
able to do 80, simply because he was feeding 
his cows on green cornstalks. He stopped 
giving them, and his cheese was as good as 
ever. Few things are so readily altered io 
quality as milk, and for cheese-making it is 
necessary that this should bé attended to very 
particularly. For instance, if cows are driven 
hastily, made cross, badly milked, or irritated 
in any way, the quality of the milk is changed 
and the cheese is not so good. 8o also in 
feeding them with roots, etc., eating certain 
weeds, or hay even. I have known in England 
that when cows were in certain fields it was 
impossible to make a good cheese, This arose 
from the land being overrich and luxuriant; 
and good cheese eannot be made from land 
where sheep have been constantly pastured. 
Isee no reason why these causes should not 
hold good bere.”’ 





SINGULAR PROPERTY OF TOMATO 
LEAVES. 


“T PLANTED a peach orchard,” writes M. 
Leroy, of the Society of Horticulture, Valpa- 
raiso, ‘‘and the trees grew well and strongly. 
They had just commenced to bud when they 
were invaded by the curculio, which insects 
were followed, as frequently happens, by ants, 
The idea occurred to me that by placing some 
tomato leaves around the trunks and branches 
of peach trees I might preserve them from the 
rays of the sun, which were very powerful. 
My surprise was great upon the following day 
to find the trees entirely freed from their ene- 
mies, Not one remained except here and there 
where a curled leaf prevented the tomato from 
exercising its influence. These leaves I care- 
fully unrolled, placing upon them fresh ones 
from the tomato vines, with the result of ban- 
ishing the last insect and enabling the trees to 
grow with luxuriance. Wishing to carry still 
further my experiment, I steeped in water some 
fresh leaves of the tomato, and sprinkled with 
this infaston other plants, roses, and oranges. 
In two days these were also free from the 
innumerable insects which covered them, and 
I felt sure that, had I used the same means 
with my melon-patch, I should have met the 
same result, I, therefore, deem it a duty I 
owe to the Society of Horticulture to make 
known this singular and useful property of 
tomato leaves. 








REVERSING THE SKIMMING 
PROCESS. 


A CORRESPONDENT of Land and Water 
describes a process of skimming from the bot- 
tom, instead of the top of the vesse). In one 
of @he large dairies in Yorkshire the milk is 
set in a pan three feet long, two and one-half 
feet broad, and eight inches deep. The bot- 
tom of the pan is ove or two inches narrower 
than the top. In the bottom of each pan, near 
the corner, a hole is made, to which is soldered 
a small pipe, reaching below the pan some two 
inches. This is stopped with a cork. Wheuv 
she wants to get the cream, the dairymaid 
places a vessel under the pipe, removes the 
cork, and allows the milk to flowin a rapid 





cork is replaced, and the cream is found in 
almost an unbroken mass in the bottom of the 
pan. Some of the processes in use in this 
country for separating the cream are ia princi- 
ple the same. This plan is very simple, how- 
ever, and may work well in practice. 





TO PREVENT COWS TAKING THEIR 
OWN MILE. 


To prevent a cow from taking her own milk, 
take an ordinary halter for horses, made of 
heavy harness leather, with brew-band and 
throat-latch. Make the nose-band large 
enough for her to feed with ease. Then take 
a strip of some kind of leather, the entire 
length of the nose-band, punch holes one or 
one and one-half inches apart in this strip 
large enough to admit a ten or eight-penny 
nail and small enough to prevent the head 
from passiog through. Then insert in each of 
these holes a nail, with the pofots sharp, and 
sew or rivet it to the outside of the nose-band, 
having the heads between the nose-band and 
strip and the points outward. When she at- 
tempts to suck herself, the nails will prick her 
in the flanks. 

ore 


HUMMING BIRDS. 


It has generally been thought that humming 
birds fed only on the juice of flowers; whereas 
it has been proved that they eat insects, and 
that the chief object of their fluttering about 
flowers is more for the purpose of thus obtain- 
ing insect food than for the alleged object of 
sucking honey from the nectaries of plants, 
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PUMPING. 


Rider Compression 
Engine. 

No Steam, Noise, or 
Danger. 
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Liver and Kidney Cure. 
A RENEWER, REGENERATOR AND REGULATOR 
OF THE LIVER AND KIDNEYS. 
(Trade Mark Registered at Washing D.C) 


Prepared by E K. THOMPSON, W 
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These seed med are from known varieties, 
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come () and be covensd witha flowers until 
autumo, when they may be lifted for the green- 
house without injury. 

op dcoen. $2 half dozen. 
Address D EL BARKER, Florist. 


Ag't t or Brambleton Nurseries, Norfolk, Va. 
pr'Ne andr rare Plants a specialty. 


PATENT “ILION” WHEEL 
Horse-Rake. 








{ta superior excellence and merit consists in: 

First.—Materia!, Workmanship, Simplicity, Dura- 
bility, Effective Work, and Kase of Management by 
Operator aod Horse. 

Second.—Is Self-Discharging, Automatic, can be 
thrown in or out of gear at any hignt, or can be 
worked by hand withou: any changes. 

Third.—Its simplicity makes it very durable, being 
less number of pieces, which all duplicate; can be 
bay put Spacmes than a rake beture the pub- 

has a wider range of quick adjustment jor ac- 
commodating to uneven surfaces of ground; avoids 
scratching, and for heavy and light grass, high and 
low stubb e, gieaning grain, and bunching hay from 
windrow ; no exposed geurs, ratchets, etc., to wind. 


In brief: Farmers, before purchasing, vou 
are invited to give our Rake a close inspec- 
tien. 

WE ALSO MANUFACTURE THE 





Celebrated Mohawk Valley Patent 
Clipper Steel Plow, 

Gray Iron Plows, Steel Shovels, 
Cultivators, Hoes, Forks, 
Rakes, Mowers, etc. 

t@” Send for Circulars. 





REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO., 
ILION, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENCIES: 


87 Reade St., New York; 237 State St., Chicago, II. ; 
47 German 8t., Baltimore, Md.; 811 Main 8t., 8t. 
Louis, Mo.; 147 Seneca 8t., Cleveland, O. 
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Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 
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WINCHESTER REPEATING FIRE ARMS, 


Large Reduction in Prices May Ist, 1878. 






Model 66. Model ’73. Model '76. 

Sporting Rifle, Octagon Barrel..823 00 %27 00 %35 00 
2 "i? « 2300 2700 35 00 

- “ Round ss 2200 2500 32 00 
Carbine..... die Gaeuadeasacdige-eeece 20 00 24 00 27 00 


t#@ Every Variety of Metallic Ammunition at Lowest Market Rates. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co,, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.; or, 245 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
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Huller, 

Pieauers with and buster attac 
“Ciover Leaf” a Drice-lis sent free. Also Decis- 
jon of the Courts sustaining the Birdsell Patents. 
Address BIRDSELL MAN’E’G CO., South Bend, Ind. 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 


ALL MAY FIND 


WORK, HOMES, WEALTH, aud HAP- 
PINESS 
by Purchasing Land in 


EASTERN NEBRASKA 


of the Union Pacific Railroad Come 
pany. 
This Company has MILLIONS of ACRES for 


sale at PRICES and on TERMS that bring them 
within the reach of ALL. 


FINE CLIMATE and SOIL, NEAR GOOD 
MARKETS. GROWING TOWNS. GOOD 
SCHOOLS and CHURCHES. A PARADISE 
forthe WORKINGMAN, FARMER, STOCK- 
GROWER, or MAN of WEALTH. 


COME AND SEE. 


Low Rates of Fare from all Principal 
Points. 


Circulars, Guides, Papers, etc. sent FREE EVERY- 
WHERE. Address 


LEAVITT BURNHAM, 


LAND COMMISSIONER U. P. R.R. CO., 
Omaha, Seb. 
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T. H. NEVIN & CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FERTILIZERS. 
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PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 
Itis prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve 
successful use hasshown it to be of the Very High- 
ent Quattey. Price moderate. Quality and stand- 
ors wuaranteed. For further ——s oserest 
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Cured, by Dr. KINGSLEY, who has 
been engaged in a very extensive and 
ractice at Rome,N.Y.,for more than twen- 
‘Phousands of persons ‘cured of this much. 
dreaded disease, who came from various parte of the 
orld, are now living witnesses of his wonderful 
aril in rescuing them from a terrible and untimely 
Doctors, miaisters,and the poor cured free. 

rite. for a circular, giving full particulars. Address 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY. M.D.. Rome. N. VY. 
OWE'S TERE RSNA RIE 


ERS. $10,000 reward if it tails to cure. 
Dru ts, OF & 
alae ¢. B. ROWE, M.D.» 
Seneca Falls, N. ¥ 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 
ufacture a superior ARE of Bells. 
Special vetiention given to CE su BELLS. 
(2 Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


oders. West Troy, N. ¥. 
Fifty aerate ished. Caunen BELLS and 
CHIMES: ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved 
Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 
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McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


manufacture those celebrated Bells for ap Comvncems, 
ACADEMIES, ete. Price-List and Circulars sent free, 





HENRY Mc8SHANE & co. 
BALTIMORE, M4, 
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INQUIRE FOR THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE CO.’S 
Superior Electro -Plated Ware. 


HARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE, 
FINE FINISH. 


Showroom, 13 John St., New York. 
Factory, Middietown, Conn. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


TABLE WARE 


AND 


HOUSEFURNISHING 


COMPLETE. 


French China and Limoge Com- 
bination Breakfast, Dinner, and 
Tea Sets. from $14; C° amber Sets, 
from $2 95; Fine Ena-aved Gobiets, 
$1.25 doz.; ivory-Handied ‘table 
Knives, from $6 doz.; Triple-plate 
Caster, 5 Cut Botties, $3; Silver- 
ware, Cutlery, China, and Class- 
ware; everything new and beau- 
tiful for your house and table; and 
REFRICERATORS (‘BEST MADE) at 
greatly reduced prices. Goods cave- 
fully boxed free, and shipped daily 
to all parts. New SO-page Price- 
list and Refrigerator tist free by 
mail. 


E. D, BASSPORD, 


1, 2,3, 12, 13, 15, 16, and 17 
COOPER INSTITUTE, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


“THE WHITE? 


SEWING MA- 
CUIN Eis the easiest 
selling ind best satis- 
fying in the market. It 
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tle, makes the lock- 
stitch. is simple incon- 
struction, vey light 
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machines to sell in 
drectcompetition 
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Agents Wanted 
Apply for terms to 

hite Sewing Ma 
chine Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 








CHINA AND GLASS. 


DECORATED DINNER SET@S, 150 
Pieces, from... .. 

DECORATED TOILET SkTS, 
Pieces, from.... 

ENGRAVED GOBLETS, from 

DECORATED CHINA TEA SETS, 
56 Pieces, from 


FRENOH FIRE: PROOF OOOKING WARE 
JUST OPENED. 
IRJDESCENT OR RAINBOW GLAS&, 


SAXON FIGURES, CANDEKLABRAS, 
WALL-POCKETS, Etc. 


New First-Class Geods. Liberal Lnducements, 


WILHELM & GRAEF, 


1152 BROADWAY, near 27th ST... N. Y. 





% SLEEPING | 
C OACH 





The | best, most comin m-sense BABY CARRIAGE 
inthe word. Get « noel you will never regret it. 
Address Eriz C HAIR Co., Erie, Pa., for Circular and 
Special Terma. 


MAPLE SYRUP. 


The genuine, pyre Maple Syrup. Will keep any 
length of time without fermentation. Put up in 
One-Gallon ty and sent anywhere, by express, 
upon receipt of $1.15 per gallon. Refers to THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. Addore« —- 

. F. ove 


TT. 
MANCHESTER, VT. 


OPERA CLASSES 


& J. CHK, Manufacturing Opticians, 921 
one: St., BECK. invit s your special atteetion ~ 
their uneqaal sd stock of Microscopes, Telesco 
Opera Giasses, 8 or s ana Bye Giasses, T 
mometers, and other Meteorological Instrumente.” at 
greatly reduced preees. Illustraced Catalogue mailed 
to any address. 


imtcation Gold Watches #8, $1 
A $.0, and $25 each. Chains $2 tu 312 S 
. ay Jewelry of the same. rent 0.0. 
- D. by express. send stamp for Iliustra- 
ted Circular. Collins Metal Watch Wac- 


tory, 335 Broadway,N. Y. Box 3696. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE. CRUGIAL TEST 


of the value of medicine istime. Does experiente con- 
firm the elatms put forth in its favor at the outset? is the 
grand quebtion. Apply this criterion—so simple, yet so 
searching- to TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APE- 
RIENT. How has it worn? What has been iis history? 
How does it stand to-day? 

TARRANT’S SELTZER APERLENT ts @ household name 
throughout the United States. It is administered as a 


specific,and with success, in dyspepsia, sriek headache, 
ervous debility, jiver complaint nr tet remitien: "8, 
owel cx nstipation 
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SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


MANUFACTURED BY THR 


Meriden Britannia Company j 


No. 46 EAST FOURTEENTH 8T., 
UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 
First Premiums awarded at all fairs where exhib- 


fred from Worid’s Buir, 1853, to American Institute 
seize, 13. 1874, and es inclusive, and av Philadel- 





g ut, gravel, a ey the Somaploins peopitas to the m4 
ternal sex, and uli types of inflammation. So mild is it in 
ite operation that itecan be giver with perfect safety to 
he feebiest child: and so agreeable is it to the taste, su 
pfreohing to the palace, that children never refuse to 
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most PERFECT FIT attainable. Over 20,000 Orders Filled with Highest 
Sattefaction. See Testimonials, Book of Fashions. 


RULES fer Melf-Measure. Samples, Price-List. 
Book of Fashions Sent Free on application. 


Geo. L Burr, qc 


140 Fulton “t., New York. 
Successor to FREEMAN & BURR, BSTABLISHED 1863. 


KINCSFORD’S OSWECO STARCH. 


PERFECTLY 


PURE,| 


STRONGER 


THAN ANY OTHER, 


UNIFORM, 


Always the Same. 





lromptly Filled. 








ECONOMICAL 
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WORLD. 











ESTERBROOK & CO 
FALCON PEN. 


‘AVERILL PAINT, 


ED READY FOR USK, 
Received the Highest Award from + Senenmial ner for. Beauty and Durability. Beware of 
Imitations 


CALCICAKE; 


COMPRESSED CALCIMIN?G 
4 for use and oan ve a oe any one. Samp.e Cards sen 


EMICAL 
AVERILL CHEM NT_¢ 
2 Burll Slip. N. Y.; 171 Kast Rao bh toa A <.. 132 ate River &t., Clevelan ; 
ae NE. € or. Fourth and Hace Sts., * Ph iladelphia; 1 1 eeu St.» Boston, Ma 5. 


or, 
Something New for Walls, Ceilings, etc. 


E. M. BOYNTON, 80 Beekman St., N. Y., 





Manufac}- 
turer of all 
kinds of first 


- & 
— Re onrning Un, 
ni ¢ wet Say NFR 
sol Senta ae 
Fo Rew 


ae atone wut. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
For HARNESS, CARRIAGE -TOPS, 











| THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
READY for USE. 


FACTORIES; 
CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS. 


ANY SHADE 
OKSIRED, 


Rubber Paint Co,: Dux DEE, N. Y. 

Gentlemen ;- Ail of our customers who have used 
your Paint speak in the highest terms of 1s sroorts onne 
capacity, cheapness, and beawiful ain jinis 
consider two conte of o Lead and er Paint fully Dm . 
to three coats 0 te Lead and 

Yours truly. M. BENNETT & CO. 
2 SEND FOR CIRCULAR. ETc. #3 





Boots, Shees; Hose, Belits, Etc. 
OFFICES AND FACTORIES: 
Cleveland, Sew York, veo oo &t. Louis, 
$2" Send for Circular, etc. 
NAIAD OIL aND ) BLK’ G Co. 





BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS 


FOR : 
STONE IN THE BLADDER AND HEMORRHAGE FROM TRE BLADDER. 


Case of Mrs. ——, of Charlotte, N.C., stated by Dr. J. B. Jones, of that place, 








Mrs, —— suffered with stone in the bladder, composed of alternate concentric layers of calcareous 
matter and lithic acid, attended with occasional alarm: na hemorrhage from the bladder, I prescribed for 
her the Buffalo Lithia Water, the continuous use of which arrested the formation of stone, and the 
hemorrhage occurs now at much longer intervals. 

These Waters, im cases of Six Gallons, $5 per per case at the Springs. With 


CASWELL & MASSEY, cor. Broadway and 25th St., New York, 


THOMAS F. GOOBE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 











1 Exnibition, 1876. 


ELEGANT CARRIAGES. 
A.S.FLANDRAU&CO., 


Nos. 372 and 374 BROOME ST., 
MEW YORK. 


PARIS STYLES 


VICTORIAS AND CABRIOLETS. 


LONDON AND PARIS STYLES 
OF 
BROUCHAMS AND T CARTS. 


LIGHT FASHIONABLE CARRIAGES FOR TOWN 
AND COUNTRY, SUPERBLY FINISHED. 


THE FLANDRAU ROAD WAGON 
IN ALL WEIGHTS. 
All Fitted with KRubber-Cushioned Axles. 


LOWEST PRICES 
FOR PROMPT CASH. 








they are made by &@ putent process 
not only give more satisfaction ip writing, but will 
outlast a hundred grossof the best Steel Pens. 
not so'd by your stationer, send $2.50 for one, which 
will be sent ina bey ey ty letter toany address, and 
if not pattofacte: weal be exchange’ 

JOHN Ff LLAND. Manufacturer of all styles of 
best quad uy Gold Pens Pencil Cases, No. 
West 4th sureet, Cincinnatt, Ohio. 


MINTON’S crate TILES, 


CHINA WORKS, STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
AlsoThe CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co.’s 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, etc. 

THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 
6044 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


The only vegrecnmtatues in the United States for 
th buve firms. 


ne of them will 








END STAMP | 
u\ AORSMAN | 
80 & 82 WILLIAM 


UNION ADAMS, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


MEN'S FORNISHING GOODS, 


HAS REMOVED TO 


1127 Broadway, 


BETWEEN 25th AND 26th STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 


DOWN 


with High Prices! 
CHICAGO SCALE CO., 
6S and 70 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Il 





an/~* 


: er 


4-Ton Hay Scales, $60. OLD Pricer $160, 

Other sizes Seales, Beams, etc. at a great reduction. 

gn oe Seales Warranted. Send for Circular and 
ce-List. 


INVALID REECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 

TE 
Bes x 

_ MADE. 

Send for 
Circular to 
FOLDING CHAIR ©0,, NEW HAVEN, OT. 


WwW. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 


N. 








Cc 
Brancn Wareho€ses: 
and 87 John eee New York 
and 197 Lake 8t., Chicago. 
MANURAERUIEEED or 
PUMP:, 
reese Rams, Gard 
Fiswures | Cc tee 
ures, Iron Cu 
— nts, Street Washers — 


WORKS yy = 188 
Highes 

hom by rane metaversal 

ier Vien oie vis, 1D ’ 

ond Contonistal Meh ipitios 
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